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THE  AUTHOR’S  PROTEST. 


In  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Urban  VIII.,  I  declare 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  attributing  any  other  than  a 
purely  human  authority  to  the  miracles,  revelations,  favours, 
and  particular  cases  recorded  in  this  book ;  and  the  same 
as  regards  the  titles  of  Saints  and  Blessed,  applied  to 
servants  of  God  not  yet  canonized,  except  in  those  cases 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Apostolical  See,  of  which  I  declare  m>self 
to  be  an  obedient  son ;  and,  therefore,  I  submit  myself, 
and  all  that  I  have  written  in  this  book,  to  her  judgment. 


LETTERS  OF  COMMENDATION. 


FROM  THE  MINISTER  GENERAL  OF  THE  CAPUCHINS. 

Ego  Fr.  Bernardus  ab  Andermatt 
Totius  Ordinis  Minorum  Sancti  Francisci  Capuccinorum 

Minister  generalis  (1.  i.). 

Cum  opus,  cui  titulus  :  Sainte  Marguerite  de  Cortone ,  par  le 
P.  Leopold  de  Cher ance,  Capuein ,  a  duobus  ejusdem 
Ordinis  Theologis  revisum  et  approbatum  fuerit  ;  ut  illud 
typis  mandari  possit  ac  valeat,  servatis  de  jure  servandis, 
animo  perlubenti  concedimus  facultatem. 

Romse,  die  15  Octobris ,  1887. 

L  t  s.  Fr.  Bernardus  ab  Andermatt, 

qui  supra. 


FROM  THE  PROVINCIAL  OF  THE  IRISPI  CAPUCHINS. 

We  bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  first  edition  in  English 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona ,  the  illustrious 
Penitent  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  by  Father 
Leopold  de  Cherance  of  our  Order,  translated  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
O’Connor.  It  comes  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the 
beautiful  and  popular  illustrated  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
by  same  author  and  translator,  now  in  its  third  edition,  and 
sets  another  priceless  pearl  in  the  golden  crown  of  Franciscan 
Publications.  I  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
interesting  and  instructive  volume  to  our  Tertiaries,  and  to 
all  Catholic  readers  as  an  antidote  to  the  craze  for  corrupt 
literature— alas  !  too  prevalent  in  this  age — and  as  a  noble 
incentive  to  self-sanctification,  by  humility,  prayer,  and 
penance. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Fr.  Peter  of  Tullaroan,  O.S.F.C. 
Church  Street,  Dublin.  Min.  Prov. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

%th  December,  1902. 
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FROM  THE  PROVINCIAL  OF  THE  IRISH  FRIARS  MINOR 

Dear  Mr.  O'Connor — Most  willingly  do  I  recommend 
to  all  who  speak  the  English  language  your  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  by  Fr.  Leopold 
de  Cherance.  Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
your  widely-known  and  much-esteemed  version  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Francis,  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  will, 
certainly,  have  high  expectations  in  regard  to  the  present 
work ;  and  I  am  confident  that  a  perusal  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Margaret  will  give  them  no  cause  for  disappointment. 

The  City  of  Cortona,  the  Cortona  of  to-day,  is  to  the 
memory  of  our  great  Franciscan  Magdalen,  in  some  degree, 
what  Assisi  is  to  the  memory  of  St.  Francis  :  Cortona  is, 
indeed,  the  City  of  Margaret.  This  fact  alone  shows  how 
piecious  in  the  Church  of  God,  how  salutary  for  Christian 
souls,  is  the  wonderful  record  of  God’s  mercy  and  love  which 
is  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  this  great  and  good  work  of 
yours. 

God  grant  that  this  volume  may  be  universally  known  and 
appreciated. 

Faithfully  yours  in  our  Lord, 

Br.  Louis  Baldwin,  O.F  M., 

Min.  Prov. 


The  Friary,  Killarney, 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1902. 


TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


The  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona ,  by  Father 
Leopold  of  Cherance,  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Franciscaine  published  by  Poussielgue 
of  Paris.  This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  religious 
biographies  by  the  learned  Capuchin  which  has  been 
rendered  into  English  :  Father  Marianus  of  the 
the  English  Capuchin  Province  having  translated  his 
Life  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  the  present  translator 
his  Life  of  St.  Francis ,  which  latter  has  reached  the 
third  edition  in  English  and  the  seventh  in  French. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  St.  Margaret  of 
Cortona ,  from  which  the  following  translation  has 
been  made,  are  five  letters  of  approval  by  eminent 
French  prelates  ;  while  the  leading  Catholic  journals 
on  the  Continent  have  bestowed  upon  it  unqualified 
praise,  and  several  savants  have  written  to  the  author 
to  thank  him  for  having  thrown  such  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  Fraticelli. 

Cardinal  Langenieux,  Archbishop  of  Reims,  writes  : 
“  Nothing  is  more  edifying  than  the  penitential  life 
of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  such  as  you  relate  it 
according  to  the  ancient  authors  of  your  Order.  The 
great  and  salutary  truth  which  it  brings  out  is  that  in 
God,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ‘  mercy 
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surpasses  justice,  and  that  the  sinner  ought  never 
to  despair  of  his  forgiveness.  But  what  the  sinner 
will  also  learn  from  the  example  of  the  Franciscan 
saint  is,  that  sin  should  be  generously  expiated.” 

Mgr.  Freppel,  bishop  of  Angers  says  of  this  Life  : 
“  One  finds  therein  what  we  have  already  appreciated 
in  your  Life  of  St.  Fra?icis  of  Assisi,  the  same  tone  of 
piety  with  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  frame  the 
figures  of  the  saints  in  the  history  of  their  time. 
Besides,  what  subject  worthier  of  exercising  the  talent 
of  a  hagiographer  !  Another  Mary  Magdalen,  as 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  calls  her,  the  tertiary-saint  of 
Cortona  appeared  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  the  finished  type  of  penitent  love.  It  has 
been  given  to  this  poor  girl,  transfigured  by  the  love  of 
the  Cross, to  exercise  around  her  a  sovereign  influence  \ 
and  the  extraordinary  graces  with  which  she  has  been 
favoured  show  of  what  value  before  God  the  tears  of 
repentance  may  be.”  In  strongly  recommending  the 
work  his  lordship  praises  it  no  less  for  its  literary 
merit  than  for  its  historical  fidelity  and  doctrinal 
exactitude. 

Mgr.  Robert,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  wrote  :  “  Since 
his  accession  to  the  Sovereign  Pontificate,  Leo  XIII. 
has  not  ceased  to  remind  people  of  the  great  duty  of 
prayer  and  penance.  With  that  object  he  often 
brings  before  their  eyes  the  grand  figure  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  of  that  saint  at  once  so  innocent 
and  so  mortified,  who  merited  to  be  on  earth  ‘  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  as  much  by  the 
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austerity  of  his  penitence  as  by  the  divine  impression 
of  the  stigmata/  1  and  the  more  surely  to  draw  people 
into  the  way  of  mortification,  he  urges  them  to  join 
the  Third  Order,  which  this  restorer  of  Christian 
life  in  the  middle  ages  so  successfully  established.  It 
belonged  to  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  to  be  in  the 
foremost  ranks  in  seconding  the  pious  designs  of  our 
common  Father ;  so,  inspired  by  his  thought,  you 
published  three  years  ago  in  concert  with  your 
brethren  of  the  Seraphic  Family,  the  life  of  its 
illustrious  founder.  .  To-day  you  complete  your 
work  by  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona ,  of  the 
Third  Order  of  Penance.  Like  Magdalen,  our  illus¬ 
trious  penitent  of  the  Sainte  Baume,  she  rose  from 
the  mire  of  sin  to  the  highest  summit  of  sanctity ; 
like  her,  she  found  in  penitence  peace  and  joy  of 
soul  ;  like  her  she  received,  in  the  revelations  and 
visions  of  the  Heavenly  Spouse,  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 
These  two  flowers  of  penance  resemble  each  other 
in  their  purity  and  lustre  ;  both  were  born  of  the 
same  love  and  the  same  faith.  So  there  results  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Margaret  a  grand  lesson  which  teaches 
us  more  of  the  necessity  and  happiness  of  penance 
than  the  longest  and  most  learned  discourses.  Above 
all  it  shows  the  great  good  which  the  valuable  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Third  Order  of  Penance  produces  in 
souls.’* 

Mgr.  Sebaux,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  in  a  thoughtful 
appreciation  of  the  work,  observes  :  “  Sometimes, 

1  Encyclical  Quod  auctoritate. 
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under  the  impression  of  surprise,  the  saint’s  contem¬ 
poraries  might  have  been  tempted  to  see,  in  these 
unheard-of  severities  and  humiliations,  excesses,  and  as 
it  were,  a  kind  of  folly  ;  but  this  folly  was  that  of  the 
Cross,  wholly  the  result  of  supernatural  wisdom, 
justice  and  love.  St.  Margaret  magnificently  realized 
what  a  prophet  asked  of  the  Jews,  themselves  so  often 
unfaithful  ;  ‘  For  as  it  was  your  mind  to  go  astray 
from  God  ;  so  when  you  return  again  you  shall  seek 
him  ten  times  as  much.’ 1  In  regard  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  penitence,  you  show  us  not  only  the  pardon 
but  also  the  ineffable  favours  granted  to  a  great  soul 
purified  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  her  own 
tears.  Very  consoling  teaching  for  the  sinner  !  .  . 

And  since,  alas  !  there  are  always  erring  souls,  may 
it  inspire  them  with  reparative  regrets  and  lead  them 
to  ask  from  the  Heart  of  Jesus  forgiveness,  hope  and 
peace!  You  also  rightly  observe:  contemporary 
society,  in  abjuring  its  faith,  is  itself  rushing  to  its 
ruin.  Ah  !  if  it  knew  how  surely,  by  returning  to 
God  and  penance,  it  would  recover  order  and 
prosperity.  For  happy,  as  the  prophet  says — and 
we  may  add,  alone  happy — is  that  people  whose 
Lord  is  God.”  2 

Mgr.  Becel,  bishop  of  Vannes,  having  congratulated 
the  author  on  the  new  service  he  has  rendered  to 
Christian  and  French  literature  by  this  publication, 
adds  :  “  Cultivated  minds  will  know  howto  appreciate 
your  talent  as  a  writer,  skilful  in  depicting  in  vivid 

1  Baruchi  iv.,  28.  2  Ps.  cxliii,  15. 
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colours,  within  an  historical  and  natural  framework, 
figures  of  saints  who,  during  their  lives  and  after 
their  death,  have  exercised  such  a  beneficent 
influence.” 

A  book  which  has  elicited  from  such  competent 
judges  so  emphatic  a  verdict  of  approval  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  favourably  received  by  readers  of  the 
English-speaking  races  in  its  present  form.  The 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  likewise 
commend  it  to  their  notice.  Along  with  the  Life  of 
St.  Francis,  already  published,  and  the  Life  of  St. 
Clare  of  Assisi,  in  preparation,  it  will  help  to  complete 
a  hagiographical  trilogy  illustrative  of  the  Franciscan 
spirit  and  action  in  the  middle  ages. 

7  Victoria  Terrace,  Clontarf 
Dublin. 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND 

EDITION. 


The  saints  are  not  only  regenerated  humanity  in  all 
its  perfectibility,  restored  and  elevated  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  merits  of  the  Word  Incarnate  :  they 
are  also  the  most  eloquent  vindication  of  the  religion 
which  produces  them.  Each  has  his  particular  aspect ; 
but  in  all  of  them  the  soul,  which  reveals  itself  in  their 
works,  assumes  an  ideal  beauty  to  which  man  by  his 
merely  natural  faculties  cannot  attain.  In  all  are 
found  heroic  actions  which  show  forth  the  glory 
of  God  the  Redeemer,  whose  masterpieces  they  are 
as  the  stars  in  the  firmament  show  forth  that  of  God 
the  Creator,  before  whom  they  perpetually  shine.  To 
write  the  life  of  a  saint,  then,  is  to  affirm  the  existence 
of  the  supernatural ;  it  is  to  chaunt  a  hymn  to  Christ 
triumphant  over  death  and  hell.  Such  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  which  inspired  our  work  on  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  to  this  we  owe  a  success 
which  had  its  value  as  a  protest  in  an  age  when  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  is  daily  the  object  of  the  most 
horrible  blasphemies.  It  is  also  the  same  thought 
which  has  prompted  our  researches  into  another  life, 
more  modest  and  more  hidden,  but  wherein  the  mercy 
of  the  Most  High  shines  forth. 
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Among  so  many  luminous  stars  which  scintillate  in 
the  Church’s  firmament,  one  of  the  most  resplendent, 
one  of  the  worthiest  of  being  known,  though  one  of 
the  least  known,  is  the  great  penitent  of  Tuscany 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona.  Everything  attracts  us 
towards  her  :  our  gratitude  for  signal  graces  due  to 
her  intercession,  our  wish  to  propagate  devotion  to 
her  in  a  world  where,  outside  Franciscan  cloisters,  her 
name  is  scarcely  uttered,  the  hope  of  leading  back  to 
the  feet  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  light  and  life,  a  society 
which  is  expiring  because  of  its  withdrawal  from 
Him  —a  society  more  guilty  than  miserable  and  which, 
so  to.  speak,  must  be  saved  despite  itself  by  making  it 
love  the  truth.  How,  then,  could  we  resist  the 
temptation  of  presenting  to  it  such  a  touching 
example  of  penitence  and  conversion  ? 

Nevertheless  two  sorts  of  difficulties  confronted  us 
at  the  outset.  The  first  arose  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  delicate  matters  we  had  to  write 
about.  We  have  related  all  without  minimising  or  dis¬ 
guising  the  errors  of  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  privileges 
of  the  ecstatica.  Let  no  one  reproach  us  :  for,  to  our 
mind,  it  was  only  on  that  condition,  or  rather  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  designs  of  God,  that  Margaret’s  conversion 
could  become  a  profitable  lesson,  a  light  and  a 
strength  to  souls  who,  like  her,  have  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  yield  to  the  world’s  enticements.1 

1  “Filia,  ego  te  feci  lucem  in  tenebris  per  exemplum,  te 
lapsorum  manum,  desperatorum  fiduciam,  deviantium  viam  et 
vitam  morientium  ”  (Bevegnati  c.  xi.,  u.) 
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We  then  encountered  another  obstacle  in  the 
method  pursued  by  Father  Bevegnati,  the  saint’s  first 
biographer.  His  book,  so  valuable  as  a  contemporary 
document,  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  history  than  of  a 
record  tending  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  the 
penitent’s  virtues  and  the  action  of  the  divine  super¬ 
natural.  There  is  no  chronological  order  ;  details  of 
the  same  fact  are  often  scattered  over  two  or  three 
chapters.1  Everything  is  subservient  to  the  cherished 
project  of  the  author  of  producing  a  work  which  shall 
serve  as  a  basis  to  the  introduction  of  the  cause  in  the 
Roman  Curia.  This  point  of  view  explains  to  us  why, 
transporting  us  per  saltum  into  an  atmosphere  ex¬ 
clusively  supernatural,  he  cuts  out  of  his  narrative, 
as  foreign  to  the  object  he  contemplates,  a  crowd  of 
historical  ideas  which  we  now  regard  as  essential. 
For  our  part  this  truth  no  longer  needs  demonstration. 
It  has  served  us  as  a  guide  through  a  labyrinth  of 
heavenly  apparitions  where  the  reader  always  runs 
the  risk  of  going  astray.  The  notes  of  Father 
Ludovico  of  Pelago,  an  eighteenth  century  author 
whose  dissertations  on  the  subject  are  authoritative, 
the  archives  of  Cortona,  and  the  study  of  contemporary 
history,  have  ended  in  dispelling  the  obscurity  that 
environed  us,  and  we  have  succeeded,  by  an  inductive 
method,  in  restoring,  with  all  the  precision  possible 

1  Let  us  take  for  example  the  angel  announcing  to  Margaret 
the  hour  of  her  death.  The  details  of  this  message  are  found 
scattered  through  three  different  paragraphs.  (Bevegnati,  c.  vl, 
1 1,  and  c.  XI,  4  and  20.) 
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under  the  circumstances,  the  chronological  order  and 
the  reason  of  the  marvels  we  had  before  us.1 

If  the  Legend 2  in  question  is  wanting  in  clearness, 
it  offers  in  exchange  all  the  guarantees  of  sincerity 
and  authenticity  which  criticism  could  exact. 
Bevegnati  was  the  saint’s  confessor  before  being  her 
historian,  and  his  evidence  was  publicly  confirmed  in 
the  court  of  the  Casali  by  Badia  Ventura,  chaplain  of 
St.  Basil’s,  Cortona,  by  Margaret’s  other  directors, 
and  by  a  personage  whose  authority  and  competency 
cannot  be  denied,  Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsini,  legate 
of  the  Holy  See.3  So  we  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  Legend.  We  might  say  that  our  work 
is  only  a  commentary,  and  that  if  it  contains  any 
beauties,  they  are  found  hidden  therein  like  the 
diamond  underneath  the  ground.  We  have  only  had 
the  merit  of  bringing  them  to  light. 

In  short,  those  pages,  written  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
witness,  the  conscientiousness  of  a  priest,  and  the 
devotedness  of  a  friend,  give  us  the  true  features,  the 
real  portrait  of  Margaret.  There  is  no  need  to  seek 
for  it  elsewhere.  It  is  there  before  us,  life-like, 
drawn  with  a  master  hand  in  those  strong  tones 
peculiar  to  the  sunny  regions  of  the  South ;  and  all 
our  efforts  have  only  been  directed  to  vividly  repro¬ 
duce  the  harmonious  outlines,  the  colours,  and  the 
native  energy,  without  omitting  the  radiant  nimbus 

1  We  refer  to  the  indication  of  the  hagiographical  sources, 
p.  254. 

2  A  mediaeval  term  which  signifies  history  or  life. 

3  See  Bevegnati’s  attestation  at  the  end  of  the  Legend .• 
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of  virtues  and  miracles  which  permit  us  to  assign  to 
our  heroine  a  place  of  honour  in  the  numerous 
and  brilliant  gallery  of  saints  of  the  Seraphic 
Order. 

That  glorious  aureola  will,  perhaps,  have  the  effect 
of  evoking  somewhat  unfavourable  reflections  in 
timid  and  incredulous  minds.  The  one  will  reproach 
us  for  so  bold  an  affirmation  of  the  supernatural ;  the 
other  will  ridicule  a  mysticism  which  is  opposed  to 
heir  positivist  ideas.  What  does  it  matter  to  us  ? 
We  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  altering  history 
because  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  supernatural,  nor 
of  obliterating  certain  characteristic  lines  of  the 
physiognomy  because  they  no  longer  suit  the  tastes 
of  the  time ;  and  we  boldly  declare  that  one  feeling 
alone  has  directed  our  researches  and  guided  our 
pen — the  love  of  truth. 

To  the  love  of  truth  is  joined  a  patriotic  thought, 
born  of  the  sadness  of  the  present  hour.  Why  pass 
it  over  in  silence,  since  it  has  sustained  our  courage 
in  the  midst  of  labours  sometimes  overwhelming  ? 
This  thought,  sweet  as  a  hope,  strong  as  a  conviction, 
is  that  our  work  will  not  be  useless  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  people,  and  that  we  shall  bring  a  stone  to  the 
edifice  of  social  regeneration  which  is  being  reared. 
We  know  that  if  the  example  of  vice  has  its  allure¬ 
ments,  the  example  of  virtue  has  also  its  attractions, 
its  enticements,  and  we  believe  that  the  incomparable 
charms  of  this  figure,  where  the  majesty  of  tears  is 
allied  to  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  divine  charity, 
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will  captivate  the  hearts  of  our  contemporaries  as 
they  have  captivated  ours. 

On  the  frontispiece  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  are 
read  these  two  words  : 

Fcenitenti  Margarita 
(To  Margaret  penitent). 

Would  to  heaven  that  the  story  of  her  return  may 
raise  up  a  large  number  of  imitators  among  the  crowd 
of  the  erring  or  fallen  !  Would  to  heaven  that  France 
herself,  that  great  sinner  of  modern  times,  may  be 
moved  and  call  to  mind  the  baptistry  of  Reims,  the 
sacred  compact  which  unites  her  to  God,  and  the 
proud  motto  of  her  ancestors  :  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  ! 
We  invoke  with  all  our  heart,  and  we  salute  in  the 
future  the  happy  day  when,  freed  from  the  odious 
deceptions  of  the  Jewish  and  Masonic  bands  who  are 
ruining  and  dishonouring  her,  restored  to  self- 
possession  and  ashamed  of  having  been  their  slave, 
she  shall  cause  to  be  engraven  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  as  a  sign  of  her  definite  return  to  her 
traditional  mission,  these  two  victorious  words : 

PCENITENTI  GALLLE 
(To  France  penitent). 

It  is  with  confidence  we  deposit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Mary  Magdalen  of  the  Seraphic  Order  our  wishes 
and  our  patriotic  hopes. 

It  is  also  with  happiness  that,  in  the  name  of  the 
Friars  Minor  Capuchiu,  we  deposit  the  present 
volume,  the  fruit  of  two  years’  researches  and  medi- 
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tations,  among  the  gifts  for  the  golden  jubilee  of 
Leo  XIII.,  happily  reigning.  We  would  have  wished 
it  better,  less  unworthy  of  the  great  saint  whose  life 
it  relates  and  of  the  great  Pope  to  whom  it  is  offered. 
May  his  Holiness  above  all  have  regard  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  who  is  here  only  the  interpreter 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  Order.  May  he  deign 
to  accept  this  work  as  a  testimony  of  our  veneration 
for  his  august  person,  a  consolation  in  the  midst  of 
the  outrages  heaped  upon  him,  and  the  expression  of 
our  unalterable  attachment  to  the  Holy  See. 

FR.  LEOPOLD  DE  CHERANCE, 

Priest  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  Capuchin 


Paris,  Sth  December ,  1892, 
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St.  MARGARET  of  CORTONA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


State  of  Italy  in  the  Second  Half  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century. 

HE  two  Tuscan  chroniclers,  Giunta  Bevegnati 


and  Badia  Ventura,  who  have  reproduced  the 


daily  inner  life  of  our  heroine,  fell  into  the  error, 
common  to  most  mediaeval  writers,  of  separating  her 
existence  from  the  events  with  which  it  was  mixed  up, 
and  isolating  her  mission  from  the  religious  and 
political  troubles  which  shaped  it.  We  shall  take 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  strive,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  restore  to  the  saint 
her  original  features  and  her  true  greatness,  deriving 
information  from  the  light  of  contemporary  facts, 
Wherefore,  before  plunging  into  the  subject,  we  shall 
transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  country  and 
epoch  in  which  she  lived,  that  is  to  say,  to  central 
Italy  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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The  thirteenth  century,  the  time  that  elapsed  from 
Innocent  III.  to  Gregory  X.,  marks  the  apogee  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  the  Christian  ages  in  general.  It 
opens  with  the  most  magnificent  religious  restoration 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Catholicism  ;  the  victory 
of  two  men,  two  poor  men,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
St.  Dominic,  over  the  forces  of  error  and  anarchy. 
The  Patriarch  of  the  Friars  Preachers  strikes  down 
the  hydra  of  the  Manichean  heresy ;  the  founder  of 
the  Friars  Minor,  a  new  David,  hurls  at  the  head  of 
Germanic  paganism  the  stone  which  must  level  the 
Colossus  to  the  earth.  Both  by  means  of  purity, 
learning,  and  love  reconquered  for  Christ  the  souls  of 
France  and  Italy.  Simultaneously,  Alphonsus  of 
Castile  stops  the  Moors  at  Navas  de  Tolosa ;  Simon 
de  Montfort  beats  the  Albigenses  at  Muret ;  and  St. 
Louis  mounts  the  throne  of  FYance — St.  Louis,  grand 
and  gracious  figure,  the  ideal  Christian  prince ! 
Under  his  reign,  which  is  the  reign  par  excellence  of 
chivalry,  the  Catholic  movement,  principally  in 
France,  reaches  its  highest  degree  of  power. 

We  say  principally  in  France ;  for  it  was  not  the 
same  in  Italy,  where,  during  the  very  lifetime  of  that 
powerful  monarch,  and,  despite  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  various  leavens  of  disorganisation  were  bringing 
about  the  decadence  and  abasement  of  the  Latin  races. 

A  grave  author  of  the  time,  Salimbene  of  Parma, 
estimating  the  causes  of  a  decadence  which  he  bitterly 
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bewails,  points  to  three  principal  ones ;  first  of  all,  the 
disastrous  influence  of  Frederick  II.,  “  a  disloyal, 
unconscientious,  and  immoral  prince,  a  true  disciple 
of  Epicurus  and  the  Scourge  of  the  West.  Always  at 
war  with  the  Popes,  the  ungrateful  pupil  of  Innocent 
III.  breathed  into  the  whole  land,  and  particularly 
into  Italy,  that  spirit  of  discord  of  which  we  feel  the 
grievous  effects.1  ”  The  Arabian  historians,  as  well  as 
Catholic  writers,  confirm  the  judgment  of  Salimbene. 
Both  agree  in  representing  him  as  a  monarch  of  great 
intelligence,  the  friend  and  protector  of  literature,  but 
tarnishing  his  fine  qualities  by  boundless  ambition 
and  unscrupulous  despotism.  He  dreamed  of  re¬ 
establishing  on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  the  universal 
empire  of  the  Pagan  Caesars  for  his  own  advantage, 
and  recoiled  from  no  baseness  to  achieve  that  result. 
He  embraced  Averroism,  built  mosques,  concluded 
the  ignominious  treaty  of  Jaffa  with  the  Sultan 
Melek-el-Kamel,  invited  Louis  IX.  to  the  ambuscade 
of  Vaucouleurs,  and  continued  the  series  of  his 
outrages,  without  sparing  either  the  teachers  of  his 
youth,  or  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  his  evil  genius,  or  his 
own  son  Henry,  until  at  last  the  revolt  of  one  of  his 

1  “  Fridericus  fuit  homo  pestifer,  epicureus.  .  .  Semen 

discordiae  seminavit  quod  usque  hodie  durat.  (Chronicle  of 
Parma,  p.  3,  ad.  ann.  1283)  Gregory  IX.  publicly  accused  him 
of  having  upheld  the  doctrine  of  a  book  entitled  :  The  Three 
Impostors,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  Mahomet.  (Labbe,  Epist.  I2i 
Greg.  IX.  ad  Archiep.  Cantuarien.) 
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natural  children  abruptly  put  an  end  to  a  life  wholly 
devoted  to  evil  (1250.)1 

The  political  divisions  which  this  emperor  had 
fomented,  during  a  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
broke  forth  more  violently  than  ever  after  his  death, 
and  armed,  one  against  the  other,  those  Italian 
republics,  so  exuberant  of  life  and  youth,  which  should 
have  been  united  in  a  community  of  beliefs  and  in¬ 
terests.  There  was  nothing  but  war  and  rivalry 
everywhere  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Genoa  was  in  conflict  with  Venice;  Siena  with 
Florence;  the  Guelphs  with  the  Ghibellines.2  The 
blood  of  Conrad  and  Frederick  of  Austria  flowed  on 
the  shores  of  Naples  (29th  October,  1269)  ;  the  French 
were  treacherously  assasinated  at  Palermo  on  the  day 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (30th  March,  1282);  Peter  of 
Aragon  vied  with  Charles  of  Anjou  for  the  possession 
of  Sicily — disastrous  divisions,  of  which  we  shall  later 
on  see  the  results. 

Seeds  of  scepticism  were  sown  by  the  Imperial 
Court — stormy  outbursts  of  a  society  always  under 
arms,  what  could  they  bring  forth  but  poisonous 
plants,  capable  of  stifling  the  good  grain  of  truth  ? 

1  Rohrbacher,  Histoire  de  V Eglise ,  1  LXXIII.  Raynaud, 
Bibl.  des  Croisadesi  t.  II.,  p.  247-429.  Journal  Asiatique , 
March,  1853. 

2  The  Guelphs  were  the  partisans  of  national  independence  ; 
the  Ghibellines  of  the  Teutonic  empire  and  the  feudal  system. 
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Such,  in  fact,  is  what  took  place  only  a  decade  after 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.  Sects  swarmed  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  under  various  denominations — 
Apostolics,  Poor  Brethren,  Beguins,  Beguards,  Frati- 
celli  i — offshoots  of  one  common  stock,  producing  the 
same  pestilential  fruits.2  Their  originator  was  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  contemporary  of  Salimbene,  Gerard 
Segarelli  of  Parma,  an  uneducated  layman,  without 
intelligence,  and  of  dissolute  morals,  who  gathered 
round  him  bad  characters,  ribald  fellows,  swineherds, 
apostate  religious,  and  women  of  loose  life.  It  was 
with  the  refuse  of  the  popular  classes  he  founded,  in 
the  year  when  the  Flagellants  appeared — that  is  to 
say,  in  1260 — the  ignoble  sect  which  ostentatiously 
styled  itself  the  Congregation  of  the  Apostolics,  when 
at  bottom  it  was  only  the  Synagogue  of  Satan 3 

1  Alvarius  Pelagius,  De  planctu  Ecclesice ,  1,  II.,  c.  LI. 
Wadding,  t.  V.,  ann.  1297,  No.  30. 

2  Some  modern  authors  have  wished  to  connect  the  origin 
of  these  different  heresies  with  the  Franciscan  institute  ;  it 
is  a  great  error,  and  we  at  once  heartily  protest  against  allega¬ 
tions  so  contrary  to  the  truth.  For  the  refutation  of  these 
errors  see  our  Illustrated  Life  of  St.  Margaret  ( Pieces  justi- 
ficativesy  II.)  and  Annales  Franciscaines  (year  1888,  p.  71 1 
and  741). 

3  “  Qui  se  dicunt  apostolos  esse,  sed  sunt  synagoga  Satanae.” 
(Salimbene,  Chron.  Parm.,  p.  111-123)  Michaud  ( Biogr . 
univ.y  art.  Segarelli)  wrongly  asserts  that  Segarelli  had  entered 
the  Order  without  making  his  profession.  Salimbene  authori¬ 
tatively  declares  (loc.  cit.)  that  the  heresiarch,  having  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  noviciate  at  Parma,  was  refused . 
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While  he  was  dogmatising  at  Parma,  other  heretics, 
his  imitators,  if  not  his  disciples,  spread  all  over  Italy 
the  poison  of  his  doctrine.  At  Milan,  Dolcino  of 
Novara  assembled  four  thousand  adherents,  recruited, 
as  at  Parma,  from  vagrants,  and  forced  the  civil  autho¬ 
rity  to  take  severe  measures  against  him.1  At  Ferrara 
Hermann  Pongilupi  engrafted  on  the  trunk  of  heresy  a 
new  branch,  more  active,  more  widespread,  and  more 
turbulent :  that  of  the  Fraticelli,  and  authorised  among 
his  adherents  libertinism  and  infanticide.2 

Each  of  these  innovators  in  his  own  way  hoisted 
the  flag  of  independence  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
nature  and  reason ;  all  rushed  to  the  Gospel  to  rend 
it  asunder.  They  were  freethinkers  of  a  low  type, 
renewing  in  their  conventicles  the  infamies  of  the 
Gnostics ;  or,  rather,  they  were  anarchists  who 
dreamed  of  demolishing  society  to  reconstruct  it  after 
their  own  image.  Creedless,  without  restraint  or 
modesty,  upon  one  point  only  they  agreed — hatred  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  If  they  distinguished  two 
Churches — the  one  carnal,  rich,  and  stained  with 
vices  ;  the  other  spiritual,  poor,  and  virtuous — it  was 
to  impose  on  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  wage  war  against  that  Rome 
which  they  called  “  the  great  prostitute  of  Babylon.” 
They  wanted  to  remain  in  the  Church  despite  the 

1  Rohrbacher,  Hist,  de  V Eglise,  i,  LXXVII. 

2  Wadding,  Annal.  Fr.  Minor.,  t.  VI.,  ann.  1317. 
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Church  ;  and  with  that  hypocrisy  which  characterises 
all  sects,  they  pretended  at  one  time  that  the  power 
of  the  Keys  had  passed  from  the  Popes  to  their  con¬ 
gregation,  at  another  time  that  it  was  authorised  by 
Celestine  V.  Less  skilful  than  the  Manicheans  of 
Languedoc,  they  failed  to  form  so  strong  an  organisa¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  displayed  the  same  audacity  in  their 
doctrines,  the  same  violence  in  action,  preaching 
promiscuous  intercourse,  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  hierarchy  and  of  property,  and  the  sacking  of 
churches  and  monasteries.  It  was  a  reform  of  society, 
but  a  retrogressive  reform,  a  satanic  reform,  which 
tended  to  nothing  less  than  throwing  down  the  Cross 
from  the  Capitol  and  re-establishing  everywhere  the 
worship  of  the  flesh. 

Thus,  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other, 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  Frederick  II.  had  borne 
their  fruit.  Everywhere  error  and  corruption,  discord 
and  anarchy,  prevailed ;  and  men  solicitous  for  the 
future  were  anxiously  enquiring  what  hand  would  be 
capable  of  re-establishing  on  its  foundations  the  social 
state,  shaken  on  all  sides.  But  what  is  impossible  to 
God  ?  He  possesses  in  the  treasures  of  His  wisdom 
infinite  resources,  placed  at  the  service  of  infinite  love, 
to  ensure  or  defend  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
His  Church,  the  supernatural  masterpiece  of  His 
Hands.  Providence  also  watches  over  with  a  special 
care,  the  motives  of  which  are  easily  divined,  that 
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tongue  of  land  famous  for  eighteen  centuries — Italy  ; 
because  there  everything  radiates  around  Rome,  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy,  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  and 
the  home  of  true  civilization. 

To  save  that  privileged  nation  in  hours  of  stress  it 
has  only  to  reproduce  in  the  supernatural  order  a 
phenomenon  analogous  to  that  which  brings  back 
each  recurring  spring.  Yearly,  at  the  arrival  of 
winter,  nature  envelopes  itself  in  a  funereal  shroud  : 
leaves  fall,  everything  becomes  frozen — dead.  But 
suddenly  a  warm  glow  passes  over  the  earth,  and 
everything  revives.  Nature  throws  off  its  snowy 
mantle,  the  trees  become  verdant,  the  meadows 
enamelled  with  flowers,  the  fields  covered  with  corn, 
and  the  hillsides  with  foliage.  It  is  an  image  of  what 
occurs  in  the  moral  order.  When  winter  reigns  in 
hearts ;  when  the  ordinary  means  which  Providence 
employs,  the  sacred  hierarchy  and  the  sacerdotal 
ministry,  are  insufficient  to  awaken  peoples’  souls, 
God  sends  a  powerful  breathing  which  renews  the  face 
of  the  earth  :  He  raises  up  courageous  souls,  princes, 
monks,  soldiers,  who  play  a  providential  part  in  the 
world. 

Such  men  appear  among  us  in  the  course  of  ages — 
St.  John  Capistrano,  the  liberator  of  Belgrade;  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto;  St. 
Laurence  of  Brindisi,  the  terror  of  the  Turks,  whom 
he  drives  out  of  Albe-Royale  ;  Sobieski,  and  the  too- 
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forgotten  monk,  Mark  of  Aviano,  who,  Cross  in  hand, 
always  in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  army,  keeps 
alongside  the  Polish  hero,  and  helps  to  divert  for  ever 
beyond  the  Danube  the  flood  of  Mussulman  invasion. 
God  sometimes  selects  as  the  instrument  of  His 
designs  what  is  weakest  and  most  delicate — the  arm 
of  a  woman,  of  a  virgin.  France  counts  among  its 
glories  two  figures  of  ideal  beauty  in  their  weakness, 
the  virgin  of  Nanterre  and  the  virgin  of  Domremy — 
St.  Genevieve,  who  repulsed  the  hordes  of  Attila  from 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  Joan  of  Arc,  who  saved  France. 
Italy  no  less  proudly  cites  the  names  of  St,  Clare, 
who  was  the  best  rampart  of  Assisi  against  the  assaults 
of  Vital  of  Aversa,  and  St,  Catharine  of  Siena,  the 
liberatrix  of  the  Papacy. 

It  is  among  this  pleiades  of  heroines  and  saints, 
although  with  lesser  lustre,  that  the  penitent  whose 
history  we  have  undertaken  to  narrate  shines.  We 
shall  see  her  accomplish  a  delicate  mission  to  one  of 
the  creatures  of  Frederick  II,;  preach  peace  and  con¬ 
cord  at  Cortona ;  condemn  by  her  unvarying  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  not  less 
than  by  the  sanctity  of  her  life,  the  Fraticelli,  the 
false  monks  and  false  nuns  of  her  time ;  and  above 
all,  by  reason  of  her  striking  conversion,  become  the 
great  luminary  of  Tuscany  and  an  honour  to  the 
Church. 


CHAPTER  II, 


Birth  and  Childhood  of  the  Saint. 

(1247-1264), 

“The  greatest  favour  that  God  can  bestow  upon 
a  man/’  said  an  illustrious  prelate  1  of  our  time,  “  is 
to  cause  him  to  be  born  of  a  Christian  family,” 
Margaret  had  this  happiness.  She  owed  her  life, 
under.  God,  to  obscure  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Umbria — 
poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  rich  in  faith  and 
piety.  They  lived  in  Laviano,  a  small  village  adjoin¬ 
ing  Pozzuolo,  and  situated  in  the  valley  of  Chiana,  a 
short  distance  from  Lake  Thrasimene.  It  was  there, 
in  the  year  1247,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II,,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  IV., 
was  born  into  the  world  the  heroine  of  penitence 
whose  name  was  destined  to  be  so  renowned  in  the 
future,  She  had  a  brother  named  Bartholomew,  who 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  saint’s 
miracles. 

Such  is  all  that  Father  Giunta  Bevegnati,  her  con¬ 
fessor  and  biographer,  tells  us  about  her  origin.  But 
was  she  the  eldest  ?  What  was  her  name  ?  What 
was  her  family  ?  What  home  education  did  she 

1  Mgr.  Freppel,  in  the  funeral  oration  on  Admiral  Courbet. 
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receive  ?  The  old  chronicler,  who  certainly  knew  all 
these  things,  has  not  thought  fit  to  enlighten  us  about 
them,  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  has 
left  in  the  shade  the  young  girl  of  Laviano  and  those 
thousand  details  about  which  our  age  is  so  inquisitive, 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  depicting  the  penitent, 
the  ecstatica,  and  the  wonder-worker  of  Cortona,  To 
make  up  for  his  silence  we  have  only  local  traditions, 
a  few  words  which  dropped  from  the  saint,  and  the 
acts  of  her  canonization.  It  is  from  these  three 
sources  we  shall  draw  our  information,  very  meagre 
it  is  true,  but  which  shall  not  fail  to  shed  some  light 
on  Margaret’s  childhood  and  youth. 

The  archives  of  Pozzuolo  tell  us  that  she  was  bap¬ 
tised  in  the  parish  church  of  that  town,  and  they  still 
show  the  font  where  she  was  regenerated,  and  which 
was  carefully  preserved  in  memory  of  the  saint  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  that  edifice,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.1 

According  to  Ludovico  of  Pelago  and  Mgr. 
Liverani,2  her  father,  a  native  of  Acquaviva,  was  a 

1  Parochial  archives  of  Pozzuolo.  Pozzuolo  then  depended 
temporally  on  the  municipality  of  Perugia,  and  ecclesiastically 
on  the  bishopric  of  Chiusi.  At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
episcopal  see  of  Citta  della  Pieve  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
new  diocese.  (Bull  Super  universas ,  Nov.  7,  1601.) 

2  Bevegnati,  Dissert.,  1,  p.  32  ;  and  Mgr.  Liverani,  Disser¬ 
tations  on  St.  Margaret  (Arezzo,  1878).  It  was  only  since 
the  1 6th  Century  that  Laviano  became  a  fief  of  the  Oddi, 
patricians  of  Perugia.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Countess  Valentini. 
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tenant  of  the  municipality  of  Perugia,  and  was  called 
Tancred  Bartolomeo.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
sincere  piety,  and  religiously  well  instructed.1  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  an  epoch  when  faith 
still  reigned  supreme  in  a  country  which  probably  had 
not  been  infected  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Fraticelli, 
she  did  not  neglect  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the  voice 
of  nature  and  religion  impose  on  every  mother  worthy 
of  the  name.  To  form  her  daughter’s  heart,  to  steep 
her  character  in  the  vivifying  waters  of  Christianity 
and  lead  her  to  the  practice  of  good  by  making  her 
love  it,  such  was  her  constant  pre-occupation.  She 
early  accustomed  her  lips  to  utter  the  adorable  name 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  kneeling  with  her  face  before  a 
crucifix  she  taught  her  to  say  a  prayer  wherein  is 
depicted  her  simple  faith  : — “  Lord  Jesus,  I  pray  to 
you  for  the  salvation  of  all  those  whom  you  wish  to  be 
prayed  for.” 2  Of  a  docile,  lively,  and  affectionate 
nature,  the  child  imbibed  with  avidity  the  sweet  dew 
of  these  maternal  teachings,  and  gratefully  paid  back 
in  love  what  her  mother  so  devotedly  bestowed  upon 
her. 

Years  of  peace,  innocence,  and  joyful  blossoming  of 
too  short  duration  !  At  seven,  Margaret  lost  her  who 
had  been  the  guardian  angel  of  her  childhood ;  at 

1  Giunta  Bevegnati,  Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona , 
c.  V.  22. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII.  4. 
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seven,  that  is  to  say,  at  an  age  when  none  can  replace 
a  mother,  at  the  age  when  reason  awakes  and  the 
heart  receives  those  first  seeds  of  truth,  those  first 
impressions  which  decide  the  remainder  of  one’s  life. 
The  orphan  was  too  young  to  gauge  the  entire  extent 
of  the  loss  she  sustained  ;  but  the  future  will  show  us 
that  the  sight  of  a  coffin  had  impressed  her  young 
mind.  She  will  retain  an  indelible  impression  of  that 
mourning,  as,  from  the  earliest  years  of  her  childhood, 
there  will  remain  sweet  memories  in  which  the  gentle 
image  of  her  mother  will  hold  the  chief  place,  an  ideal 
which  will  constantly  rise  before  her,  and  those  noble 
beliefs  which,  momentarily  suppressed,  will  revive  in 
the  time  of  storm  and  stress,  and  be  her  strength 
against  the  allurements  of  the  flesh. 

After  two  years  bereavement  her  father  re-married. 
Who  does  not  know  that  in  families  those  second 
marriages  are  always  a  trial,  often  even  a  stumbling 
block,  and  that  they  frequently  bring  to  the  children 
of  the  first  nuptials  more  slights  and  bruises  than 
caresses  and  consolations  ?  As  for  Margaret,  who 
devoted  to  her  mother  the  worship  of  the  heart,  a 
worship  of  pious  remembrance  and  tender  veneration, 
it  became  a  source  of  grief,  the  bitterness  of  which 
the  jealous  cross-grained  character  of  her  stepmother 
increased.  This  woman,  instead  of  drying  the  poor 
orphan’s  tears,  instead  of  adopting  her  as  a 
daughter,  treated  her  so  harshly,  from  the  very 
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beginning,  that  the  child  conceived  a  profound 
aversion  for  her. 

Tancred’s  daughter  thus  grew  up  amid  mourning 
for  the  past  and  daily  sufferings.  Under  an  enchant¬ 
ing  sky,  which  invites  to  joyousness,  at  an  age  when 
everything  in  nature  is  smiling,  she  experienced 
contradiction  and  sorrow.  In  the  midst  of  her  child¬ 
hood’s  sadness,  however,  there  was  a  cloudless 
dawn,  a  blessed  morning  freshened  with  breezes 
from  Heaven  ;  it  was  the  day  when  she  fed, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  Bread  of  Angels,  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  Chiusi  marked  her  brow  with  the 
sign  which  ranked  her  among  the  Soldiers  of  Christ 1 
Upon  all  these  memories,  sweet  and  bitter,  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us,  the  humble  penitent 
is  silent ;  and  her  biographers,  imitating  her  discretion, 
have,  like  her,  hastened  to  reach  the  culminating 
point  of  her  youth ;  that  which  was  continually  the 
subject  of  her  tears — her  fall,  and  her  errors. 

1  Act.  Canoniz. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Sinner  (1264-1273).1 

Towards  the  age  of  fifteen,  led  by  that  need  of 
affection  which  is  natural  to  a  young  girl’s  heart,  she 
opened  her  heart  to  others,  and,  without  being  wanting 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  a  Christian  conscience,  sought 
in  the  society  of  young  girls  of  her  age,  and  in  noisy 
assemblies,  the  happiness  denied  her  under  the 

1  It  is  true  we  read  in  Bevegnati’s  legend  that  the  Saint  took  — r  [) 
the  habit  of  the  Third  Order  in  1277  ;  but  facts,  as  a  whole) 
prove  to  evidence,  as  Ludovico  of  Pelago  (c.  I.,  note  I.)  remarks, 
that  that  is  an  error  of  the  copyist.  Margaret  died  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  1297,  after  devoting  twenty- three  years  to 
penitential  austerities.  Where  is  to  be  found  that  space  of 
time  within  the  dates  ordinarily  assigned,  1 274  for  her  conver¬ 
sion,  and  1277  for  her  entrance  into  the  Third  Order  ?  More¬ 
over,  in  the  month  of  May,  1277,  our  Lord,  as  we  shall  see 
in  Chapter  X.*  confided  to  her  the  mission  of  establishing 
peace  between  Cortona  and  the  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  gave  her, 
on  that  occasion,  the  title  of  daughter.  Now  she  had  no  vision 
until  after  her  clothing,  and  she  only  obtained  that  ardently 
desired  title  after  long  and  persevering  prayer  (Bevegnati* 
c.  VII.,  1).  In  order  that  events  be  classified  by  dates  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  adopt  the  chronology  which  we  indicate 
at  the  head  of  the  chapter  :  abduction  of  Margaret,  1 264  ; 
her  conversion,  1273.  Her  entrance  into  the  Third  Order 
will  come  in  1276. 
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paternal  roof.  She  threw  herself  into  it  with  the 
more  ardour  because,  apart  from  fortune,  nature  had 
endowed  her  with  all  that  is  pleasing  in  social  inter¬ 
course  :  an  elegant  figure,  regular  features  set  off  by 
clustering  locks  of  black  hair,  lively  intelligence,  and 
a  warm  heart.  According  to  all  her  biographers  she 
was  as  beautiful  as  an  antique  cameo,  uniting  to  a  fine 
Italian  profile  that  freshness  and  brilliancy  which  have 
the  power  of  captivating  the  heart  of  man.  By  her 
carriage  and  distinguished  air  one  had  taken  her  to 
be  of  noble  birth  rather  than  the  daughter  of  a 
peasant.  These  exterior  advantages  must  have 
stimulated  desire  and  created  perils  for  her  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  candour  of  one  of  her  years.  Careless 
and  smiling,  as  one  is  at  that  age,  she  only  thought 
of  amusing  and  pleasing  herself.  She  needed  at  that 
critical  time  the  direction  of  maternal  experience  and 
affection ;  but  Margaret’s  mother  was  no  more,  and 
the  stepmother  who  occupied  her  place  did  not 
possess  what  was  necessary  on  such  an  occasion  to 
ensure  the  acceptance  of  austere  counsel.  Thus  left 
to  herself,  Tancred’s  daughter  spread  her  sails  to 
every  wind,  and  let  herself  be  carried  along  without 
any  distrust  over  the  waves  of  an  ocean  full  of  ship¬ 
wrecks. 

She  had  entered,  we  think,  her  seventeenth  year 
when  she  met  on  her  way  a  gentleman  from  Monte- 
pulciano,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Valiano  and  of  the 
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Villa  Palazzi.3  This  gentleman,  dazzled  and  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  beauty  of  her  face,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
appointed  a  meeting,  and  offering  her  jewels  (doubt¬ 
less  a  collar  of  fine  pearls,  an  adornment  still  much 
liked  by  the  women  of  Tuscany)  urged  her  to  follow 
him.  She  promptly  refused,  alleging  the  difference 
in  their  ranks  and  fortunes.  The  gentleman  replied 
that  her  beauty  was  her  fortune,  and  promised  to 
marry  her.  She  put  faith  in  a  promise  which  was 
only  a  snare  ;  and,  without  reflecting  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  act,  and  perhaps  congratulating  herself 
on  thus  escaping  from  the  odious  guardianship  of  a 
stepmother,  followed  the  gentleman  to  the  Villa 
Palazzi.2 

The  abductor  was  thinking  of  the  best  way  of 
traversing  as  secretly  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
her  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  victim,  the  twelve 
miles  which  separated  him  from  Montepulciano,  a 
stronghold  whose  lofty  walls  and  embattled  towers 
would  put  him  out  of  the  reach  of  a  surprise  attack 
and  family  pursuit.  The  marshes  of  Chiana,  not  yet 
dammed  up  as  now,  presented  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  this  night  journey.  But  passion  is  un¬ 
reflecting.  “The  young  man,”  writes  one  of  the 
saint’s  biographers,  “attempted  the  passage  on  a 

1  The  Villa  Palazzi  is  a  mile  from  Pozzuolo ;  Valiano  is  a 
large  village  one  meets  about  a  league  from  that  town,  following 
the  course  of  the  Chiana. 

2  Act.  canoniz. — Cf.  Bevegnati,  c.  I.$  2.  '  t  V 
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bark  which  he  wished  to  steer  himself,  and  was  near 
paying  with  his  life  for  his  imprudence.  The  frail 
craft  struck  against  a  rock  ;  both  fugitives  were  preci¬ 
pitated  into  those  marshy  waters,  and  would  have 
infallibly  perished  therein  without  a  special  assistance 
from  the  Most  High !  They  escaped  shipwreck, 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  a  peasant,  and,  safe  and  sound,  reached  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Montepulciano  the  next  day.”  1 

This  town,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  valley  of 
Chiana,  after  being  erected  into  a  republic  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  like  all  the 
Italian  cities,  had  lost  its  independence  after  the  battle 
of  Monteaperto  (1260),  and  the  victorious  Ghibellines 
of  Siena  imposed  on  it  a  podesta  of  their  own  choice. 
But  of  what  party  was  the  gentleman  we  have  spoken 
of?  Was  he  Guelph  or  Ghibelline  ?  What  was  his 
name  ?  How  and  under  what  name  did  his  family 
accept  the  stranger  he  brought  to  the  signorial  castle  ? 
Did  Margaret’s  parents  try  to  rescue  their  daughter 
from  dishonour  and  disgrace?  These  are  so  many 
questions  full  of  interest,  to  which,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  reply  except  by  conjectures  more  or  less  pro- 

1  Life  of  St.  Margaret :  By  Nicholas  Barbieri.  Perugia, 
1671.  There  is  nothing  unlikely  about  this  story  of  Barbieri’s  : 
it  explains  a  remark  of  our  Lord’s  to  Margaret  after  her  con¬ 
version  :  “  Recordare  transitus  quem  fecisti  de  nocte  per 

aquam,  ubi  te  hostis  antiquus  .  .  .  suffocasset.”  (Bevegnati, 
c.  1,  2.) 
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bable.  The  old  chroniclers,  we  believe,  have  volun¬ 
tarily  thrown  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  sinner  of 
Montepulciano,  not  through  disdain  for  the  name  of 
her  abductor,  nor  through  contempt  for  truthful  his¬ 
tory,  but  afraid  of  defaming  a  family  who  must  have 
had  relatives  and  allies  among  the  aristocracy  of 
Cortona.1  They  have  obeyed  the  same  sentiment  of 
delicacy  which  urged  our  heroine  to  cause  all  the 
weight  of  guilt  to  fall  upon  herself,  and  to  forbid  the 
name  of  the  seducer  to  be  uttered  in  her  presence. 

Local  traditions  have  only  insufficiently  made  up 
for  their  silence.  It  is  true  they  assign  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  led  Margaret  into  a  disorderly  way  of  life 
the  name  of  Arsenius  Contucci,  and  they  do  not  omit 
to  point  out  to  strangers  on  the  Cathedral  Piazza, 
opposite  the  Town  Hall,  the  palace  he  occupied.  But 
these  traditions  do  not  appear  to  go  farther  back 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  palace  was  built, 
and  perhaps  have  their  origin  in  the  Contucci  family 
taking  possession  of  that  princely  dwelling.  In  fact, 
we  have  before  us  documents  which  tend  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  lands  of  Valiano  and  the  Palazzi  belonged  to 
Guglielmo  di  Pecora,  a  knight  of  Rhodes  and  an 

1  It  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  learned  administrator  of 
the  cathedral  of  Montepulciano,  Don  Vincent  Montini,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  litterateur  and  author  of  several  hagiographical 
works. 
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ardent  Guelph,  and  that  his  son  was  Margaret’s 
seducer.1  We  adhere  to  this  opinion,  without  wishing 
to  solve  a  question  which,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time 
yet  will  remain  undecided, 

What  is  beyond  doubt  is,  that  the  knight  failed  to 
carry  out  his  engagement,  that  Margaret  yielded,  more 
to  force  than  of  her  will,  to  his  entreaties  and  criminal 
solicitations,  that  she  lived  in  that  way  nine  years 
with  him  (1264-1273),  divided  between  conscience  and 
passion,  and  that  from  this  illegitimate  relationship 
was  born  a  son. 

1  Consult  Mgr.  Liverani,  who,  in  his  Dissertations  on  St. 
Margaret ,  relies  upon  the  archives  of  Siena. — Cf.  Ripetti,  who 
writes  in  his  Historical  and  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
Tuscany  at  article  Valiano  :  “  Guglielmo  di  Pecora,  lord  of 
Montepulciano,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
Century,  had  vast  possessions  in  the  county  of  Valiano.” 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  1,  2  :  “  Novem  annis,  te  nolente ,  tuae  puritati 
et  honestati  paravit  insidias  incessanter  ” — In  this  connexion 
let  us  note  two  grave  allegations  which  have  fallen  from  the 
pen  of  Wadding  (Annales  Fr.  M.t  t.  V.,  p.  20)  :  “  Haec  prius 
.  .  .  vagis  thoris  assueta ,  etsi  proprium  habuerit  virum  (alii 
amicum  volunt)  multorum  post  se  corda  trahebat.”  The 
learned  annalist  was  wrong  here  in  following  second-hand 
authors  (Mariano  of  Florence  and  Mark  of  Lisbon,  whom  he 
quotes  in  the  margin)  in  place  of  going  back  to  the  original 
sources.  Otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that  the  doubt  and 
the  imputation  he  emits,  are  in  manifest  contradiction  to  the 
text  of  Bevegnati.  The  latter,  in  fact,  affirms  :  first,  that 
Margaret,  far  from  being  a  shameless  prostitute,  yielded  to 
the  violence  of  traps  daily  set  for  her  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
marriage  did  not  take  place. 
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It  was  an  unhappy  day  when  this  poor  country  girl, 
not  knowing  how  to  guard  herself  against  the  decep¬ 
tions  of  passion,  preferred  pleasure  to  duty,  perishable 
beauty  to  eternal  beauty.  The  moment  when,  turn¬ 
ing  her  thoughts  inwardly,  she  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  herself  that  she  was  a  fallen  creature,  happiness  for 
her  had  vanished.  In  vain  the  drawingrooms  of  the 
embattled  castle  were  open  to  her,  in  place  of  her  poor 
thatched  cottage,  the  luxury  of  opulence,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  assiduous  servants,  and  the  intoxicating 
seduction  of  the  senses.  In  vain  they  murmured  the 
most  flattering  praises  as  she  passed  by  when,  mounted 
on  her  palfrey,  admirably  graceful  in  the  costume  then 
fashionable  among  Italian  ladies,  with  flowing  locks, 
collar  of  pearls,  and  long  folding  silken  robe,  with 
alms-purse  attached  to  the  cincture,  she  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Montepulciano.1  In  vain,  at  festivals 
and  tournays,  nobles  lavished  upon  her  their  adula¬ 
tions,  those  adulations  which  sometimes  turn  the  best 
heads.  In  the  midst  of  those  things,  pleasant  to  mind 
and  sight,  she  was  not  happy  ;  everywhere  the  voice 
of  conscience  bore  evidence  against  her.  The  sight 
of  a  lily  reminded  her  of  the  stains  on  her  soul ;  the 
smiles  of  the  passers-by  seemed  to  her  a  reproach  ; 
the  memory  of  her  mother  awakened  in  her  heart  the 
keenest  remorse.  Her  soul  then  gave  expression  to 
lamentations  and  her  heart  was  rent  with  burning 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  14;  and  c.  IV.  1. 
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pangs,  as  the  clouds  are  rent  with  the  lightning  flash. 
So  after  her  conversion  she  will  be  heard  to  say : 
“  At  Montepulciano  I  lost  honour,  dignity,  and  peace  ; 
I  lost  everything  except  faith.”  1 
Everything  except  faith  !  Grand  example  of  the 
power  of  early  education  !  The  beliefs  she  had 
received  from  her  mother’s  lips,  and  which  the  in¬ 
fallible  voice  of  the  Church  has  perfected,  could  not  be 
stifled  by  passion  ;  she  never  knew  that  supreme  degre- 
dation  of  a  godless  generation  which  professes 
contempt  for  virtue  and  cynicism  in  debauchery.  On 
the  contrary  she  was  conscious  of  her  fall ;  she  re¬ 
gretted  the  days  when,  under  her  parents’  roof,  she 
was  wretched,  but  pure ;  and,  dipping  deeply  into  her 
purse,  she  poured  gold  into  the  hands  of  the  needy, 
to  redeem  the  scandal  of  an  irregular  and  guilty  situa¬ 
tion.  Sometimes,  when  she  was  saluted  by  nobles  or 
peasants,  she  declared,  with  blushes,  that  a  sinner 
like  her  did  not  deserve  those  marks  of  respect.  Did 
she  find  herself  alone  in  some  solitary  place,  she  took 
advantage  of  it  to  give  free  course  to  her  tears  as  well 
as  to  her  desires  of  conversion.  “  Oh !”  she  cried,  “how 
good  it  would  be  to  pray  here !  how  well  one  would 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Creator  here  ;  how  well  one 
would  do  penance  here !  ”  2 

Strange,  she  went  so  far  as  to  predict  her  return  to 
God.  “  Have  patience,”  she  replied  to  friends  who 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  iv.,  13.  2  Bevegnati,  c.  1,  2. 
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joked  about  the  elegance  of  her  dress  and  her  taste 
for  finery  ;  “  a  time  will  come  when  you  will  call  me  a 
saint,  and  will  come,  staff  in  hand,  to  visit  my  tomb.”  1 
She  spoke  thus  under  the  influence  of  a  prophetic 
inspiration,  the  entire  meaning  of  which  she  did  not 
understand. 

But  neither  disenchantment  nor  remorse,  nor  even 
lights  from  on  high,  are  sufficient  to  reform  one’s 
habits.  Something  else  is  needed :  the  spontaneous 
and  complete  acquiescence  of  the  will  to  the  sweet  and 
pressing  solicitations  of  grace ;  and  this  adhesion  was 
wanting  in  Margaret.  While  longing  to  get  out  of 
the  mire,  she  remained  plunged  in  it.  Perhaps  she 
would  have  still  longer  persevered  in  that  disorderly 
state  if  God,  who  wished  to  display  in  that  abused 
rather  than  vicious  creature  the  riches  of  Plis  infinite 
mercy,  had  not  taken  care  by  a  terrible  stroke  to 
break  the  iron  chain  which  riveted  her  to  her  soul’s 
murderer. 


1  Ibid.y  c.  1,  3. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Striking  Conversion  (1273). 

In  1273,  probably  in  the  first  months  of  the  year, 
Guglielmo  di  Pecora  went  with  Margaret  to  the  Villa 
Palazzi  with  the  intention  of  sojourning  there  for 
some  time.  Having  a  difference  to  settle  with  one  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  he  said  he  was  going  to  visit 
his  property,  and  set  out  accompanied  by  a  fine  grey¬ 
hound  which  never  left  him.  He  had  hardly  entered 
the  forest  of  Petrignano,1  a  possession  of  the  Passerini 
of  Cortona,  when  he  was  assailed  by  armed  men,  who 
plunged  their  daggers  into  his  breast  and  hid  his 
corpse  under  a  heap  of  branches. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  favourite  greyhound 
returned  home  alone.  He  uttered  plaintive  whines, 
licked  his  mistress’s  hands,  pulled  her  by  the  dress, 
and  seemed  to  say  to  her,  “Come  with  me.”  Mar¬ 
garet  followed  him,  filled  with  painful  presentiments. 
He  leads  her  into  the  forest  of  Petrignano,  stops 
under  an  oak-tree,  opposite  branches  recently  detached 
from  their  trunk,  and  redoubles  his  mournful  whines. 
Margaret,  pale  and  trembling,  draws  aside  the 

1  About  a  mile  from  Pozzuolo. 
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branches  and  recognises,  underneath  the  bloodstains 
which  sully  it,  the  face  of  her  lover,  stabbed  to  death. 
The  sight  she  has  before  her  eyes,  that  livid  mouth, 
that  bruised  face,  that  wounded  body  falling  into  cor¬ 
ruption — that  horrible  spectacle  at  once  overwhelms 
and  enlightens  her.  She  curses  the  murderers’  cruelty  ; 
but,  before  all,  she  thinks  of  her  accomplice’s  soul,  of 
the  rigorous  chastisement  of  which,  perhaps,  she  was 
the  cause,  of  the  nothingness  of  life,  of  the  just  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  !  All  her  childhood’s  faith  awakens  at 
that  moment ;  and  before  this  corpse,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  grief  increased  a  hundredfold  by  remorse, 
she  forms  the  resolution  of  expiating  her  disorders. 
She  goes  back  for  a  moment  to  Montepulciano,  gives 
up  her  ornaments  and  treasures  to  the  parents  of  the 
deceased,  and,  clad  in  plain,  coarse  mourning,  with 
grief-worn  face  and  broken  heart,  she  returns  with  the 
offspring  of  her  guilt  to  her  native  place.1 

Margaret  was  then  twenty-six;  she  had  passed 
nine  years  away  from  Laviano.  She  returned  as  poor 
as  she  had  left  it,  but  with  one  of  those  blighting  blots 
which  utterly  change  a  whole  life.  All  that  allures  a 
young  girl,  memories  of  childhood,  all  that  enrap¬ 
tures  a  woman,  maternity  and  love,  were  to  her  only 
a  subject  of  remorse  and  confusion.  How  brave  the 
glances  of  her  old  companions,  of  her  friends  and 
relations  ?  She  knew  that  the  world  never  forgives 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  1,  2. 
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the  scandals  which  it  continually  provokes,  and  that 
it  contemptuously  rejects  its  dishonoured  victims,  as 
the  ocean  flings  back  upon  the  strand  after  the  storm 
the  melancholy  remnants  of  the  shipwreck.  She 
knew  it ;  but  she  hoped  at  least  to  find  a  respected 
shelter  and  indulgent  hearts  under  the  paternal  roof. 
She  threw  herself  then  at  her  father’s  knees,  and, 
without  making  account  of  the  humiliations  which 
such  a  confession  involved,  she  mingled  with  her  tears 
and  sobs  the  story  of  her  departure  and  her  nine  past 
years.-  Her  father,  softened  by  the  sincerity  of  a 
repentance  ready  for  any  reparation,  would  have 
received  her  favourably  if  his  wife  had  not  intervened 
to  hinder  it.  The  latter,  a  woman  without  compas¬ 
sion,  an  implacable  stepmother,  protested  that  she 
would  quit  the  house  the  day  that  scandalous  daughter 
should  put  her  foot  in  it.1 

This  brutal  reproach,  cold  and  cruel  as  the  blade  of 
a  dagger,  wounded  Margaret  to  the  inmost  fibres  of 
her  heart.  She  hung  her  head  and  left  without  a 
word  of  recrimination.  Banished  from  the  home  in 
which  she  was  born,  abandoned  even  by  her  father, 
who  on  this  occasion  was  wanting  in  firmness,  without 
resources  or  help,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  anguish) 
she  sat  down  under  a  fig-tree  in  the  garden  and  wept. 
The  fallen  spirit,  who  is  watching  continuously  for 
opportunities  to  ruin  souls,  profited  by  this  moment 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  I,  2. 
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to  try  and  retain  in  his  trap  the  prey  which  was 
escaping  from  him.  “  Come  back  to  me ;  return  to 
the  pleasures  of  life,”  he  suggested  to  her.  “You 
have  intelligence,  beauty,  and  youth ;  you  shall  have 
love,  and  the  world  will  again  pour  into  your  cup  all 
its  intoxicating  enchantments.  You  will  no  longer 
have  to  reproach  yourself,  since  your  parents  have 
driven  you  from  home.”  1 

Temptation  leads  to  combat,  and  it  is  in  combating 
that  great  souls  are  revealed.  The  Christian  is  sud¬ 
denly  revealed  in  Tancred’s  daughter  in  the  violence 
of  the  struggle.  “  No,  no,  Margaret,”  she  replies  in 
a  tone  of  sublime  energy.  “  Don’t  abandon  your  life 
to  shame  and  remorse.  You  have  long  enough 
dishonoured  your  Creator  ;  long  enough  have  you 
struggled  against  Him  who  redeemed  you  at  the  price 
of  His  Blood.  The  time  has  come  to  expiate  your 
rebellion  and  ingratitude.  What  does  misery  matter? 
Better  beg  your  bread  than  return  to  evil.  Your 
earthly  father  has  rejected  you;  your  Heavenly  Father 
will  receive  you.”  2  Her  energetic  and  irrevocable 
resolution  was  made.  She  had  scarcely  formed  it  in 
the  depths  of  her  heart  than  she  distinctly  heard 
interiorly  these  words:  “  Go  to  Cortona  and  put 
yourself  under  the  direction  of  the  Friars  Minor.”  3 
Undoubtedly  the  voice,  which  sounded  in  the  depths 
of  her  soul,  came  from  on  High.  She  rose,  and 

1  Ibid.  2  Acta  Canoniz.  3  Bevegnati,  c.  1,  2. 
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without  considering  the  length  of  the  way,  the  twelve 
miles  she  must  traverse  on  foot,  at  once,  along  with 
her  son,  aged  seven  or  eight  years,  she  took  the 
mountainous  road  which  leads  to  Cortona. 

That  garden  scene,  with  the  imprecations  of  the 
stepmother,  the  sobs  of  the  poor  outcast  and  her  child, 
the  perfidious  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  of  Darkness, 
and  the  courageous  determination  of  Margaret — that 
scene,  unique  in  history,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  instructive  that  the  annals  of  hagiography 
present.  There  is  not  only  one  great  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  it,  demonstrating  by  sad  experience 
how  the  sway  of  the  passions  leads  to  crime,  and 
crime  to  misfortune;  it  also  sheds  a  vivid  light  for 
those  who  have  fallen,  before  whom  it  causes  a 
supreme  hope,  that  of  the  Divine  forgiveness,  to 
gleam. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  Cortona  (1273). 

The  voice  had  designated  Cortona.  Why  was  that 
city  chosen  ?  Contemporary  chronicles  will  help  us 
to  answer  that  question. 

Cortona  is  an  ancient  and  very  picturesque  city, 
situated  midway  on  the  side  of  Monte  Sant’  Egidio, 
one  of  the  chains  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines.  In  ancient 
times  it  held  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Peninsula.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Romans  it 
became,  more  than  once,  the  seat  of  the  Etrurian 
Government.  At  the  epoch  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  an  independent  oligarchical  republic,  it  had 
its  autonomous  administration  ;  an  elected  podesta,  a 
minister  of  justice,  a  prior,  a  minister  of  graces,  an 
upper  chamber  composed  of  twenty  gentlemen,  and  a 
grand  council  formed  of  one  hundred  citizens.1  Its 
Academy,  the  Etruscan  Academy,  gave  it  a  certain 
prominence. 

1  Ludovico  of  Pelago,  M.S.,  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona,  fol.  222  ;  and  C.  Cantu.  Univ.  Hist.,  t.  XI.,  p.  240. 
In  1249  Frederick  II.  succeeded  in  installing  a  podesta  of  his 
own  selection. 
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Although  it  contained,  within  the  enclosure  of  its 
ramparts,  from  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants,  it  was  proud 
of  a  liberty  continually  disputed,  not  by  the  Emperor, 
whose  suzerainty,  founded  upon  force,  was  more 
nominal  than  real,  but  by  Arezzo,  its  neighbour.  In 
1258,  the  Arezzans,  having  spies  in  the  city,  took  it 
by  surprise,  sacked  its  buildings  and  demolished  its 
ramparts.  Seven  hundred  inhabitants,  exiled  by  the 
conquerors,  had  to  abandon  their  country  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  Ugo  Casali,  took 
refuge  at  Castigilone  del  Lago,  in  the  county  of 
Perugia.  A  chivalrous  character,  a  loyal  hearted 
citizen,  who  strayed  into  the  ranks  of  the  anti-patriotic 
league,  Casali  was  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  the 
Ghibelline  party.  His  sword  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  scabbard  ;  as  blood  was  continually  flowing  in  one 
part  or  other  of  the  Peninsula,  events  were  not 
slow  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  his 
revenge. 

Manfred,  one  of  the  illegitimate  children  of 
Frederick  II,  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and 
appealed  to  all  partisans  of  the  Empire  to  preserve  a 
crown,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  crime  and  injustice. 
The  gravest  imputations  rested  upon  him ;  they 
accused  him  of  having  cleared  the  way  to  power  for 
himself  by  assassination, of  having  smothered  his  father, 
poisoned  Conrad,  his  brother,  and  despoiled  of  his 
rights  Conradin,  the  only  son  of  the  late  king.  These 
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rumours  reached  Casali’s  ears ;  but,  perhaps,  as  often 
happens  with  honest  men,  he  refused  to  believe  in 
such  revolting  perversity,  or  let  himself  be  circum¬ 
vented  by  the  ursurper’s  fallacious  promises.  However 
it  was,  he  went  to  the  Court  of  the  German  Prince, 
who  took  care  not  to  refuse  the  services  of  such  a 
valiant  soldier. 

Simultaneously  the  Florentine  Guelphs  raised  a 
force  with  the  object  of  putting  down  the  power  of  the 
Ghibellines  and  directed  all  their  efforts  against  Siena, 
the  centre  of  the  Imperial  party  in  Tuscany.  The 
Sienese,  feeling  their  inferiority,  hurriedly  implored  the 
succour  of  the  King  of  Sicily.  Surrounded  by  enemies 
on  all  sides,  Manfred  was  content  to  send  them  a  few 
battalions  of  infantry,  supported  by  800  horse.  They 
were  few,  but  they  were  commanded  by  one  of  those 
heroes  whose  name  alone  is  worth  an  army.  We  have 
just  mentioned  the  name  of  this  hero ;  it  was  Ugo 
Casali,  the  exile  of  Cortona.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  refugees  of  Castiglione  del  Lago  and  the 
Sienese  combined,  beat  the  Florentines  in  the  sangui¬ 
nary  battle  of  Monteaperto  ;  then,  leagued  with  Siena 
and  Perugia,  he  marched  to  the  succour  of  Cortona, 
drove  out  the  invaders  (April  25th,  1261),  raised  the 
ramparts,  extinguished  the  fire  of  civil  discord,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  policy  and  administration,  based  on 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  soon  restored  to  the 
1  Uccelli,  History  of  Cortona .  Azezzo,  1835. 
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country  that  civilization  which  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  Catholic  dogma.1  His  grateful  compatriots  called 
him  Hugh  the  Great,  the  Liberator  of  the  Country, 
and  several  times  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
podesta,  and  assured  his  family  a  preponderating 
position  in  the  city.2 

How  can  one  do  aught  but  admire,  in  passing,  the 
conduct  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom  which  governs  the 
world  with  power  and  gentleness,  and  makes  all  things, 
the  grain  of  sand  and  the  star,  defeat  and  victory, 
vice  and  virtue,  concur  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
designs?  It  will  establish  secret  affinities  between  the 
heroism  of  the  sword  and  the  heroism  of  prayer,  and, 
from  the  first  interview,  the  soldier  will  comprehend 
the  virtues  and  sustain  the  zeal  of  the  penitent  who 
will  greet  him  respectfully  as  “  the  holy  knight/'  3 

1  In  memory  of  this  victory,  the  city  of  Cortona  modified 
the  field  of  its  arms,  and  replaced  St.  Michael  slaying  the  dragon 
by  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  This  blazon  has  not  since  been  changed. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  II.  and  Dissert.  IV.  Guglielmo  Casali,  son 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  was  created  Imperial  Vicar  by  Henry  VII., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  came  to  Cortona  in  the  month  of 
September,  1312.  Raynier,  son  of  Guglielmo,  was  elected 
podesta  for  life  of  Cortona  (132 5  - 1351)  and  for  nearly  a  century 
the  office  became  hereditary  in  this  family.  Louis  Baptist 
Casali  was  the  last  prince  of  that  name  ;  Ladislas  I.,  King  of 
Naples,  made  him  prisoner  in  1409,  and  seized  Cortona,  which 
he  ceded  two  years  afterwards  to  Florence. 

3  Bevegnati,  c.  II.  and  Dissert.  IV.— Cf.  Muratori,  Annals , 
t.  XXIV.  and  Chronicle  of  Cortona ,  M.S.  in  the  Municipal 
Library  of  that  city. 
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However,  he  enters  into  the  plans  of  Providence  in  a 
secondary  sense,  and  it  is  to  other  personages,  who 
are  to  figure  in  the  first  rank,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
directs  the  exile  of  Laviano.  Who  are  those  per¬ 
sonages?  A  page  of  the  Annals  of  the  Seraphic 
Order  will  make  us  acquainted  with  them. 

The  Patriarch  of  Assisi  had  come  to  preach  at 
Cortona  in  1221.  His  fervent  discourses,  enhanced 
by  his  austere  life  and  the  gift  of  miracles,  had  deeply 
moved  the  population  of  that  city. 

Two  distinguished  men,  Guido  Vagnotelli,  and 
the  famous  Friar  Elias,  had  followed  his  footsteps, 
and  Francis,  happy  in  being  able,  along  with  these 
new  recruits,  to  create  a  centre  of  apostolic  life, 
had  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorges  of  Monte 
Sant’  Egidio,  a  convent  conformable  to  his  ideas  of 
renunciation  and  poverty,  the  Convent  of  the  Celle. 
This  hermitage,  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  the 
founder’s  virtues,  was  for  thirty  years  a  nursery  of 
saintly  missioners ;  but,  in  1245,  Friar  Elias,  having 
become  the  liegeman  of  the  impious  Frederick  II.,1 
abandoned  a  solitude  which  no  longer  answered  his 

1  Salimbene,  Chronicle  of  Parmai  p.  402-412  and  Bevegnati, 
c.  IX.,  23.  Friar  Elias,  whom  St.  Bridget  {Revelations ,  ij  vil.j 
c.  XX.)  calls  an  unconscious  instrument  of  the  infernal  powers, 
died,  absolved  and  reconciled,  April  22,  1253.  The  Blessed 
Guido  Vagnotelli  had  given  up  his  soul  to  God  three  years 
before.  His  head,  miraculously  discovered  in  1 262,  forms  part 
of  the  treasure  of  the  cathedral  of  Cortona. 
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ambitious  views,  leaving  there  a  few  friars  along 
with  Guido  Vagnotelli,  and  transferred  himself,  with 
twelve  ot  his  partisans,  to  a  more  commodious  and 
spacious  house,  built  by  himself  in  the  centre  of 
the  city. 

It  was  in  this  convent,  witness  of  the  digressions, 
reconciliation,  and  penitential  death  of  Elias,  that 
Margaret  found  the  first  and  most  constant  helpers 
in  her  mission.  Under  the  generalate  of  St.  Bona- 
venture,  at  a  time  when  that  great  man,  after  effacing 
the  last  traces  of  the  disastrous  administration  1  of 
Friar  Elias,  was  about  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
Church  and  a  glory  on  the  Order  by  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  it  counted  several  religious  who, 
inheritors  of  the  apostolic  spirit  and  zeal  of  their 
founder,  were  labouring  unrelaxingly  to  propagate 
the  Third  Order  and  re-kindle  the  light  of  faith  in 
Italy.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
suppress  their  names,  for  those  rough-habited  and 
barefooted  monks,  those  orators,  whose  fervent  words 
moved  crowds  and  conquered  thousands  of  souls  to 
the  truth,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  have 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  triumph  of  justice  than  the  conquerors,  so  boasted 
of  in  history,  who  have  upset  the  world,  often  to 
satisfy  a  vain  ambition.  Honour  to  those  men  of 
mind,  Rinaldo,  John  of  Castiglione,  Philip  and 
1  Salimbene’s  expressions. 
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Giunta  Bevegnati,  who  sought  only  obscure  spheres 
of  work  !  The  spectacle  of  their  labours  was  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  makes  everything  tend  to 
the  salvation  of  souls,  and  it  was  on  their  account  that 
.the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  Margaret :  “  Go  to  Cortona 
and  put  thyself  under  the  direction  of  the  Friars 
Minor.” 

The  Exile  of  Laviano  had  no  suspicion  then  of 
those  mysteries;  but  she  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
putting  all  her  hope  in  Providence,  and  blindly  obey¬ 
ing  the  invisible  hand  which  was  urging  her  towards 
Cortona.  She  had  passed  the  Porta  Berarda  and  was 
beginning  to  ascend  the  hilly  streets  of  that  city, 
when  she  met  two  noble  ladies,  Marinaria  and  Raneria 
Moscari,  mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  who, 
struck  by  the  state  of  sadness  and  fatigue  depicted  on 
her  features,  approached  her  kindly.  She  briefly  un¬ 
folded  to  them  the  motive  of  her  coming,  her  errors, 
her  repentance,  and  the  order  she  had  received  from 
on  high  to  entrust  the  guidance  of  her  soul  to  the 
disciples  of  St.  Francis.  While  she  was  speaking, 
God  moved  the  hearts  of  the  two  countesses  to  com¬ 
passion. 

Animated  by  that  enlightened  charity  which 
pities  the  sinner  while  condemning  the  sin,  they 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  the  stranger,  offering  her 
an  asylum  in  their  house,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
education  of  her  son,  and  presenting  her  to  Father 
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Rinaldo,  of  Castiglione,  then  Custos  of  Arezzo. 1 
Rinaldo  displayed  the  greatest  kindness,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  it  was  by  his  advice  the  poor 
exile  addressed  herself  to  Father  Giunta  Bevegnati, 
a  religious  distinguished  for  his  learning  no  less  than 
for  his  holiness,  into  whose  ears  she  poured  her 
sorrow. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  this  con¬ 
fidence  ;  for  it  is  the  primary  need  of  a  guilty  soul  to 
seek  another  soul  into  which  to  pour  its  secrets,  and 
thus.appease  its  remorse.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world 
has  grasped  this  natural  inclination  in  order  to  raise 
it  to  a  superior  order,  and  has  created  a  man’s  heart 
full  of  light  and  love,  depository  of  His  power  and 
dispenser  of  His  mercies,  capable  of  hearing  all 
secrets  without  ever  betraying  them,  healing  every 
wound  and  facing  every  peril,  without  dreading  any. 
This  heart,  a  miracle  of  grace,  is  that  of  a  priest,  who, 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  has  a  right 
to  the  respect  of  angels,  and  the  veneration  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  for  he  exercises  the  most  difficult,  the  divinest 
of  arts,  the  government  of  souls.2  For  the  penitent 
of  Cortona,  this  priest,  this  director,  was  Father  Giunta 

1  The  Franciscan  Province  of  Tuscany  contained  seven 
custodies.  The  Convent  of  Cortona  belonged  to  the  custody 
of  Arezzo  (Remark  of  Father  Ludovico  of  Pelago,  c,  i,  note  2). 

2  “  Ars  artium,  regimen  animarum.”  (S.  Greg.  Pastoral 
liv.  I,  c,  I.) 
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Bevegnati,  a  venerable,  prudent,  and  austere  man, 
whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  His  servant  “on  account 
of  his  generosity  in  the  service  of  God,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.”  1 

Who  shall  say  with  what  a  spirit  of  faith,  com¬ 
punction,  and  dread  mingled  with  confidence,  she 
knelt  before  him  to  make  the  long  and  painful  con¬ 
fession  of  her  disorders  ?  Mary  Magdalen,  prostrate 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  anointing  the 
feet  of  the  Messiah  with  her  tears  and  perfumed  oil, 
is  the  living  image  of  Margaret  weeping  for  her  sins 
at  the  feet  of  him  who  for  her  occupied  the  Saviour's 
place.  On  his  part,  Father  Bevegnati  made  her 
comprehend  that  God  does  not  call  Himself  in  vain 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  He  wills  not  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  anyone,  and  that  if  He  destines  for  heroic 
virgins  a  more  dazzling  diadem,  He  also  reserves  a 
crown  for  the  persevering  penitent.  It  was  with  that 
respect  for  souls,  and  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling 
that  the  Franciscan  poured  the  balm  of  the  conso¬ 
lations  of  faith  upon  the  bleeding  wounds  of  a 
conscience  rent  with  remorse. 

When,  assured  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  she  rose 
from  under  the  hand  which  had  just  blessed  her,  two 
opposite  and  powerful  sentiments,  unknown  to  her 
until  then,  were  simultaneously  born  in  her  soul :  peace, 
that  interior  peace  for  which  she  hungered  and  which 
1  Vision  of  St.  Margaret  (Bevegnati,  c.  VII. ,  4). 
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she  had  in  vain  asked  of  the  world,  and  hatred  of  her 
body  on  account  of  its  complicity  in  her  iniquities. 
Unable  to  forgive  herself  for  her  past  ingratitude,  she 
resolved  to  avenge  in  her  members  the  despised 
justice  of  God,  and  taking  St.  Mary  Magdalen  as 
her  model,1  St,  Francis  as  her  patron,  and  Father 
Giunta  as  her  spiritual  guide,  she  inaugurated  that 
penitential  life,  the  austerities  of  which  will  be  the 
measure  of  her  progress  in  love. 


1  Bevegnati,  c.  Ill,  2. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Penitent  (1273-1276). 

“  O  BEAUTY,  ever  ancient  and  ever  new,  too  late 
have  I  known  thee,  too  late  have  I  loved  thee  !  Sero 
te  amavi  !”  1  That  cry  of  St.  Augustin  is  repeated  by 
the  lips  of  the  sinner  of  Montepulciano,  who  had 
returned  to  God.  But  if  she  began  late,  at  least,  once 
converted,  she  loved  without  relapsing ;  and  borne  on 
the  two  wings  of  obedience  and  mortification,  she 
soared  with  a  rapid  flight  towards  the  summits  of 
evangelical  perfection 

Since  her  return  to  Cortona,  and  the  better  to  mark 
her  total  breaking  with  a  past  which  she  would  have 
wished  to  efface  at  the  price  of  her  blood,  as  much  as 
to  avoid  any  calumny,  she  forbade  her  son  ever  to 
speak  in  her  presence  of  Montepulciano,  of  the 
gentleman  of  the  Villa  Palazzi,  and  of  anything  what¬ 
ever  except  God.2  She  then  took  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  any  relapse.  To  cut  off  those 
ebony  locks  to  which  she  formerly  attached  such 
value,  to  darken  her  features  in  order  to  efface  their 
beauty,  to  renounce  those  delicate  dishes  of  which 
she  was  so  fond  at  Montepulciano,  to  condemn  herself 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IV,  12 : 


2  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  4.- 
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to  live  only  on  bread  and  water,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
to  wear  a  rough  hair  shirt  close  to  her  skin,  and 
subdue  herself  by  disciplines  to  blood  all  these 
sacrifices,  all  these  austerities,  and  many  others  to 
which  the  angels  alone  were  witness,  succeeded  and 
alternated  without  quenching  her  devouring  thirst  of 
expiation.  No  young  girl  ever  coveted  so  ardently  a 
royal  crown  as  our  penitent  to  encircle  her  brows  with 

Calvary’s  crown  of  thorns.1 

She  daily  imposed  upon  herself  new  privations. 
Her  flesh  was  a  delicate  victim  of  agreeable  odour 
which,  despite  the  resistance  of  nature,  she  immolated 
upon  the  altar  of  Divine  love.  “  Father”  said  she  to 
her  confessor,  who  was  exhorting  her  to  moderate 
her  mortifications,  “  peace  between  my  soul  and  this 
miserable  body  is  no  longer  possible.  Let  me  treat 
it  as  one  treats  an  irreconcilable  adversary,  and  do 
not  listen  to  its  recriminations.  It  did  not  complain 
when  it  was  living  in  luxury.  O  my  body,  she 
added,  weeping,  “  wilt  thou  not  help  me  to  serve  thy 
Creator  ?  Why  art  thou  not  so  eager  to  render  Him 
homage  as  thou  wert  to  violate  His  law  ?  No  dis¬ 
simulation,  no  murmuring ;  thou  hast  conquered  me, 
1  shall  conquer  thee.” 2  Father  Bevegnati,  overcome 
by  such  generous  sentiments,  left  her  free  to  obey 
what  he  could  not  help  regarding  as  a  secret  impulse 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  I. 


2  Bevegnati,  c.  III.,  7* 
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A  short  time  after,  and  as  if  to  execute  her  vow, 
she  presented  herself  before  him,  razor  in  hand,  ready 
to  mutilate  her  face.  “  She  would  have  done  it  on 
the  spot,”  her  faithful  historian  adds,  with  emotion, 
“  if  I  had  not  firmly  set  myself  against  it.”  1 

Christian  mortification, which  represses  the  uprisings 
of  the  flesh,  has  as  its  inseparable  companion  humi¬ 
lity,  which  dominates  the  revolts  of  the  spirit  to  sub¬ 
ject  it  to  God,  and  render  it  docile  to  the  impulse  of 
zeal.  It  is  under  the  simultaneous  action  of  these 
two  virtues  that  sanctity  germinates  and  blossoms. 
So  both  are  found  in  the  life  of  every  saint ;  but  they 
exhibit  a  specially  energetic  character  in  the  life  of 
our  blessed  heroine,  as  no  doubt  she  felt  a  greater 
need  of  them.  Her  mortification  was  extreme,  as  we 
have  seen  ;  her  humility  was  no  less  admirable.  She 
found  her  delight  in  contempt  and  abjection,  of  which 
she  was  insatiable.  She  could  not  bear  being  called 
anything  but  “  the  poor  sinner  ”  and  “  the  great 
sinner.” 

But  it  seemed  to  her  that  these  humiliations  would 
be  incomplete  and  useless  as  long  as  she  had  not 
repaired  her  public  disorders  by  an  equally  public 
penance.  Under  the  influence  of  this  thought,  she 
conceived  the  project  of  going  to  Montepulciano  in 
rags,  with  her  head  shaven,  her  face  veiled,  and  a 
cord  around  her  neck,  led  by  a  woman  who  would 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  11.3  15. 
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publish  her  faults  and  cry  out  through  the  streets 
“  Behold  her,  that  infamous  sinner,  who  by  her  vanity, 
pride,  and  scandals  has  ruined  so  many  souls  in  this 
city!”  “Then,”  added  the  humble  penitent,  “  I  shall 
pass  for  a  mad  woman  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
applause  I  formerly  solicited,  and  I  shall  be  justly 
drenched  with  opprobrium  for  the  love  of  Christ,  I 
who  am  the  most  unworthy  of  His  creatures.”  Father 
Giunta,  to  whom  she  unfolded  this  project,  could  not 
refrain  from  admiring  her  courage ;  but  knowing  that 
the  fervour  of  beginners  requires  to  be  tempered  by 
discretion,  as  well  as  to  be  protected  against  the 
return  of  bad  propensities,  he  forbade  her  this  journey. 
“  God  will  take  into  account  your  good  will,”  he  said 
to  her,  “and  besides  you  will  have  the  merit  of 
obedience.”  1 

Ever  ready  to  sacrifice  her  desires  to  the  will  of 
God,  manifested  by  the  voice  of  her  director,  Margaret 
submitted ;  but  she  asked  at  least  permission  to 
apologise  for  her  misconduct  in  presence  of  her 
townsfolk,  a  favour  which  this  time  was  granted  her. 
After  Mass,  in  presence  of  the  astonished  congrega¬ 
tion,  with  a  cord  around  her  neck,  she  flung  herself 
at  the  knees  of  a  noble  lady  named  Manentessa,  whose 
sound  advice  she  had  formerly  despised,  and  publicly 
asked  pardon  for  her  scandals  in  a  tone  of  repentance 


1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  14. 
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which  drew  tears  from  all  present.1  Manentessa  was 
more  touched  than  anyone  at  this  act  of  solemn 
reparation  and  the  great  faith  that  dictated  it.  Not 
content  with  assuring  “the  poor  sinner ”  that  every¬ 
body  forgot  the  past  only  to  remember  the  reparation 
of  her  faults,  she  took  her  home,  listened  to  the  praise 
she  bestowed  on  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
became  so  attached  to  her  that  she  promised  to  soon 
put  on  the  penitential  habit.2 

The  next  day  Margaret  returned  to  Cortona  and 
told  Father  Bevegnati  what  had  happened.  Despite 
such  humility  and  in  the  midst  of  so  many  humilia¬ 
tions,  she  always  trembled  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
sins.  She  often  said  to  religious  and  seculars  who 
visited  her,  “  Do  you  think  God  will  deign  to  forgive 
the  poor  sinner  ?  ”  And  with  bowed  head,  like  the 
criminal  who  is  waiting  to  hear  his  death  sentence, 
she  waited  for  the  reply.3  This  dread  of  eternal 
justice  among  saints,  who  have  a  clearer  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  God  and  the  outrage  sin  inflicts  on  Him, 
should  not  surprise  us. 

To  these  sentiments  of  humility,  to  these  acts  of 
penance,  the  servant  of  God  joined  the  mortification 
of  toil.  Not  to  be  a  charge  on  her  two  benefactresses, 

1  It  is  probable  that  Margaret’s  father  and  step-mother  were 
not  witnesses  of  this  scene.  Were  it  otherwise,  she  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  humble  herself  before  them. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  2.  3  Bevegnati,  c.  I. 
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she  wove  flax  and  wool ;  oftener  still  she  watched 
over  and  attended  young  mothers.1  Sometimes  she 
succumbed  to  fatigue ;  but  her  heart  was  happy,  in¬ 
comparably  happier  than  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasures 
of  Montepulciano,  because  underneath  the  hard 
surface  of  her  cross  were  hidden  inexpressible  delights 
— the  delights  of  that  pure  love  of  God,  a  single  drop 
of  which,  weighed  in  the  balance  with  all  the  joys  of 
earth,  would  sweep  them  away  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  north  wind  blows  away  the  dry  leaves. 

Marvellous  effects  of  penitence  !  Mary  Magdalen 
had  broken  an  alabaster  vase  to  pour  the  spikenard  it 
contained  on  the  Saviour’s  feet,  and  the  perfume 
which  it  exhaled  had  filled  the  Pharisee’s  house. 
Thirteen  centuries  afterwards  Margaret  breaks  a  more 
precious  vase,  her  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the  same 
Master,  and  a  perfume  comes  from  it  which  embalms 
the  mountains  of  Tuscany.  The  inhabitants  of  Cor¬ 
tona  speak  with  wonder  of  the  “  poor  sinner’s  ”  heroic 
acts  of  reparation.  Since  they  discovered  the  saint 
in  the  penitent  they  begin  to  environ  her  with  their 
veneration,  and  esteem  it  an  honour  to  invite  her  to 
hold  their  children  at  the  baptismal  font.2 

The  resemblance  between  the  sinner  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  penitent  of  Cortona  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  biographers  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  when 
one  considers  the  similarity  of  their  characters  or  the 


1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  i. 


2  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  17. 
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miraculous  and  beneficent  aspect  of  their  conversions, 
the  parallel  is  striking. 

Difference  of  national  type,  idiom,  and  epoch  apart, 
one  would  say  that  these  two  women,  one  born  in  the 
mountains  of  Palestine  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines — sisters  in  beauty,  genius,  and  tears — 
are  the  result  of  the  same  creative  act.  The  penitent 
of  Tuscany,  like  her  of  Judea,  is  a  great  soul,  who  first 
captivates  the  admiration  of  creatures,  but  subse¬ 
quently,  breaking  her  chains  abruptly,  soars  with  the 
force  and  activity  of  a  flame  to  Him  who  is  the  source 
of  love.  In  both  the  miraculous  is  equally  apparent 
in  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  “  if  the 
passage  from  sin  to  grace  is  accomplished  in  the 
normal  course  of  penitence,  there  is  no  miracle;  but 
if  by  its  suddenness  and  perfection  it  derogates  from 
the  regular  laws  of  supernatural  Providence,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  intervention  is  manifested  by  the  very  fact. 
Such  was  the  conversion  of  St  Paul.”1  Those  of 
Mary  Magdalen  and  Margaret,  to  our  thinking,  are 
invested  with  the  same  characteristics  of  suddenness 
and  perfection  ;  for  both  suddenly  rise  up,  transfigured 
by  grace,  and  transported  at  a  single  bound  from  the 
abyss  of  abjection  to  the  summit  of  moral  beauty. 

A  revelation  which  the  penitent  of  Cortona  after¬ 
wards  had  suggests  the  same  truth,  and  confirms  our 

1  Summa  1,  2,  q.  1 13,  art.  X. 
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appreciation.  One  day,  when  in  the  presence  of  Him 
who  governs  worlds,  she  was  astounded  at  His  exces¬ 
sive  condescension  towards  the  most  ungrateful  of 
creatures  that  the  world  had  ever  contained.  “  My 
daughter,”  He  replied,  “  remember  that  I  dispense 
My  gifts  to  whomsoever  it  pleases  Me.  Hast  thou 
then  forgotten  Magdalen  the  sinner,  Mathew  the 
publican,  whom  I  made  an  apostle,  and  the  good  thief 
to  whom  I  promised  Paradise  ?  Verily,  I  assure  thee, 
I  have  invested  thee  from  head  to  foot  with  the  royal 
mantle  of  My  grace.”  1 

From  this  interior  transformation,  wherein  the 
power  no  less  than  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  is  manifest,  comes  another  gift,  one  of  the 
most  striking  prodigies  in  the  moral  order,  and  a  pro¬ 
digy  too  little  noted :  it  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
sinner,  that  is  to  say  that  reparative  act  which,  after 
reviving  grace  in  the  weakest  creature,  likewise 
revived  what  is  most  precious  and  delicate — honour ; 
and  of  a  degraded  woman  makes  an  exalted  person¬ 
age,  whom  the  angels  serve  with  respectful  assiduity. 
Mary  Magdalen,  without  any  need  to  blush,  enters 
the  company  of  the  Queen  of  Virgins  and  the  holy 
women  of  the  Gospel ;  Margaret  is  received  by  the 
ladies  of  Cortona,  who  associate  her  with  the  purest 
joys  of  the  family,  and,  without  thinking  themselves 
lowered,  choose  her  as  the  spiritual  mother  of  their 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  18. 
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infants.  One  cannot  too  much  extol  such  a  reinstate¬ 
ment — sublime  reflection  of  Christian  penitence, 
practised  even  to  heroism — nor  the  cross,  which  is  its 
eternally  productive  principle,  nor  the  marvellous 
power  which,  throughout  the  ages,  has  been  its  instru¬ 
ment.  This  power  is  the  Church.  It  alone  knows 
how  to  inspire  the  penitence  which  redeems  ;  it  alone 
can  heal  souls  bruised  by  contact  with  the  world ; 
alone,  it  can  restore  to  them  life,  beauty,  and  honour 
because  it  alone  has  received  from  on  high  the  power 
to  say :  “  Many  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  because  thou 
hast  loved  much.”  She  daily  uses  a  prerogative  which 
forms  the  most  consoling  part  of  her  mission  and  the 
most  brilliant  ray  of  her  glory ;  but  had  she  only 
rehabilitated  one  single  sinner,  like  her  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  she  would  still  deserve  the  gratitude  of  peoples 
and  the  admiration  of  ages. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Tertiary  (1276). 

None,  perhaps,  understood  better  than  St.  Francis 
the  evils  of  his  time ;  no  one  was  more  capable  of 
applying  a  remedy  to  them.  To  accomplish  it,  he 
had  founded  a  triple  force,  a  triple  apostolate.  To 
universal  indifferentism  he  had  opposed  the  aposto¬ 
late  of  preaching  entrusted  to  the  Friars  Minor;  to  the 
crimes  of  the  populace,  to  the  scandals  of  the  great, 
the  apostolate  of  prayer  and  penitence,  confided  to 
the  poor  Clares,  voluntary  captives,  white  doves  to 
whose  moaning  the  Lord  could  not  fail  to  hearken. 
To  the  underhand  manoeuvres  of  the  Church’s  enemies, 
he  had  opposed  the  apostolate  of  good  works,  the 
devotedness  of  the  Tertiaries,  who,  recruited  from  all 
ranks  of  society  and  acting  freely  of  their  own  accord, 
could  everywhere  counter-balance  the  influence  of 
error  and  evil.  The  perpetual  intercourse  of  these 
three  combatants,  the  same  Christian  sap  circulating 
in  the  veins  of  this  immense  army,  the  unity  of  the 
object  they  aimed  at,  all  attached  them  to  the  founder, 
and  through  the  founder  to  Peter,  the  Pillar  of  Truth 
and  Universal  Shepherd  of  Souls. 


THE  THIRD  ORDER. 
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Of  these  three  creations,  whose  originality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  testified  to  the  genius  of  their  author,  the 
Third  Order  was  the  latest  and  most  widespread. 
By  this  institution  the  Seraphic  Patriarch  wished  to 
transplant  the  practices  and  virtues  of  the  cloister  into 
the  world  and  even  into  the  midst  of  the  home,  and 
to  so  penetrate  minds  with  the  luminous  truth  that 
every  room  might  become  a  cell  and  every  house  a 
Thebai'd,  an  admirable  invention  over  which  had 
passed  a  great  in-breathing  of  social  renovation ! 
From  the  beginning  it  had  been  received  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  by  thousands  of  men  and  women,  happy  to  be 
thus  able  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
religious,  whose  privileged  vocation,  peace  and 
serenity,  they  envied,  without  any  breaking  of  family 
ties.  From  the  beginning  it  also  formed  a  kind  of 
spiritual  arena  into  which  thronged  souls  solicitous 
about  their  eternal  destinies,  and  in  which  all  classes 
mingled,  without  being  confounded,  in  an  exquisite 
fraternity  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  Only  half  a  century 
had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the  great  initiator 
of  this  movement,  and  already  the  Third  Order  had 
acquired  rights  of  citizenship  in  every  State  in  Europe. 
There  was  not  a  town,  however  unimportant,  which 
had  not  alongside  the  Convent  of  the  Friars  Minor 
its  Congregation  of  Tertiaries. 

Moreover,  facts  spoke  in  favour  of  an  institution 

which  Nicholas  IV.  was  soon  to  invest  with  the 
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supreme  sanction  of  Pontifical  authority,  and  the 
glorious  phalanx  of  the  athletes  of  the  Faith,  who  had 
honoured  the  livery  of  penitence,  proved  that  the 
Franciscan  institution  was  truly  a  school  of  perfection 
and  sanctity.  Among  crowned  heads,  there  were 
John  of  Brienne,  the  defender  of  the  Papacy;  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  King  of  Castille,  the  conqueror  of  the  Moors  ; 
Louis  IX.,  the  last  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Crusaders; 
the  gentle  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Duchess  of  Thu¬ 
ringia;  and,  in  an  inferior  condition,  Luchesio,  the 
friend  of  St.  Francis  and  the  first  of  the  Tertiaries  ; 
Viridiana  of  Castelfiorentino,  the  humble  recluse 
whom  the  Patriarch  of  Assisi  did  not  disdain  to  visit, 
and  whom  he  himself  clothed  with  the  penitential 
habit ;  Humiliana  di  Cerchi  of  Florence,  the  lover  of 
the  poor  ;  Rose  of  Viterbo,  that  heroic  child  who  was 
the  terror  of  Frederick  II. ;  and  a  hundred  others  who, 
although  unknown  to  men,  are  none  the  less  great  in 
the  sight  of  God,  like  those  granite  columns  which, 
though  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  not  less 
destined  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  edifice  which  shall 
bid  defiance  to  time.1 

It  was  in  this  aspect  that  Margaret  viewed  the 
Third  Order.  Without  confining  her  attention  to  the 
happy  effects  of  its  social  influence,  she  delighted  to 
regard  it,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  as  an 
arena  wherein  each  soldier  of  Christ  fought  under  the 

1  See  Life  of  St.  Francis  by  the  same  author,  3rd  ed.j  chap.  XIIS 
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banner  of  St.  Francis  for  the  conquest  of  Heaven. 
To  gain  Heaven  was  her  sole  ambition.  So,  for  three 
years  she  eagerly  sought  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
into  an  association  where  everything  attracted  her  ;  the 
sweet  seraphic  figure  of  the  Patriarch  of  Assisi,  the 
example  of  so  many  virgins  and  widows,  victorious 
over  the  world  in  the  very  midst  of  the  world,  and  the 
daily  deeper  need  she  felt  of  somewhere  finding  help 
in  well-doing  and  protection  against  evil.  But,  how¬ 
ever  pressing  were  her  entreaties,  the  Friars  Minor 
always  put  off  acceding  to  them,  alleging  as  reasons 
for  this  delay  that  she  had  not  sufficiently  made 
reparation  for  the  scandals  of  Montepulciano,  that  she 
was  too  young,  and  that  her  perseverance  was  too 
uncertain.  The  humble  penitent  bowed  to  this  decision, 
without  murmuring  or  losing  courage,  and  resignedly 
prepared  in  silence  to  worthily  receive  a  grace  which 
seemed  to  her  a  second  baptism. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1276,  probably  during  May  or 
June,  urged  by  an  extraordinary  impulse  of  piety, 
she  ran  to  the  convent  of  the  Friars  Minor,  and,  in  a 
voice  which  betrayed  the  ardour  of  her  desires,  said 
to  them,  “  Hesitate  no  longer  to  clothe  me  with  the 
habit  of  the  Third  Order,  you  whom  the  Lord  has 
charged  with  the  direction  of  my  soul.  I  have  so 
loved  my  God,  so  great  is  my  confidence  in  His 
mercy  since  He  has  forgiven  me,  and  He,  Himself,  has 
so  bound  me  to  His  love,  that  I  no  longer  dread  any 
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creature  or  any  temptation.  I  have  fled  from  the 
world,  I  have  lived  in  the  company  of  pious  persons, 

I  have  changed  my  life.  Is  it  not  enough  ?  Why 
still  defer  it  ?  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  ”  1 

All  objections  gave  way  before  the  entreaties  and 
tears  of  Margaret,  and  the  Franciscans,  edified  by  the 
sincerity  of  her  conversion,  decided  on  enrolling  her 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Franciscan  spiritual  army  without 
further  delay.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  poor 
sinner’s  joy  at  that  moment.  She  had  long  sighed 
for  such  a  favour !  At  last  her  wishes  were  to  be 
realised,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  would  form  part 
of  the  great  family  which  had  given  to  Heaven  the 
Elizabeths  of  Hungary  and  the  Roses  of  Viterbo. 

She  hurries  immediately  to  the  convent  church, 
kneels  on  the  altar  steps  at  the  feet  of  Father  Rinaldo, 
custos  of  Arezzo,  and,  with  clasped  hands  and  mind 
recollected  in  God,  receives  the  blessed  emblems  of 
her  aggregation,  the  grey  tunic,  cord,  and  veil.  Then, 
in  a  firm  voice,  she  engages  to  serve  the  Lord  under 
the  banner  of  St.  Francis,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
gratitude,  offers  herself  entirely,  in  life  and  in  death, 
to  the  Seraphic  Order. 

Delightful  day,  the  like  of  which  she  had  not  hither¬ 
to  known  !  “  During  the  ceremony,”  says  her  venerable 
historian,  who  must  also  have  been  an  eye  witness  of 
it,  “  her  face  beamed  with  unwonted  joy,  while  her 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  I.,  3,  and  Dissert .  VI. 
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heart  was  melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  divine  fire  which 
glowed  within  it.  She  felt  a  completely  new  creature, 
as  if  she  had  received  a  fresh  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  1  It  was  truly  the  day  of  her  spiritual  betrothal, 
and  the  immortal  King  of  Ages,  whom  she  had  chosen 
for  her  only  spouse,  bestowed  on  her  His  most 
precious  gifts,  as  the  bridegroom  adds  gold  and 
diamonds,  in  profusion,  to  the  wedding  dowry  of  his 
bride. 

The  alliance  between  the  Creator  and  His  creature 
was  sealed,  and  with  their  golden  pens  the  angels 
had  written  the  record  in  the  book  of  life.  Sacred 
alliance,  all  to  Margaret’s  advantage!  Henceforth 
she  would  be  no  longer  the  sinner  ;  she  would  be  the 
privileged  servant  of  God,  and  three  of  the  noblest 
and  holiest  emotions  with  which  the  human  heart 
could  vibrate  will  fill  the  twenty  last  years  of  her  life  : 
love  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  love  of  the  Church,  and 

love  of  the  Seraphic  Order. 

Noblesse  oblige  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the 
social  order.  Incorporated  in  the  picked  phalanx 
who  were  then  fighting  so  valiantly  for  God  and  the 
Church,  Margaret  understood  that  new  duties  were 
imposed  upon  her.  The  better  to  realise  the  ideal 
she  had  in  mind,  and  to  draw  nearer  to  the  model 
she  had  chosen,  she  had  formed  three  resolutions :  in 
future  to  live  only  on  alms,  to  redouble  her  mortifica- 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  I.,  and  c.  II.,  2. 
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tions,  and  to  ask  from  her  benefactress,  Donna 
Marinaria,  a  poorer  and  more  solitary  retreat.  Father 
Giunta,  discerning  in  her  more  and  more  visible 
signs  of  an  extraordinary  vocation,  approved  of  these 
resolutions ;  and  Marinaria  on  her  part,  always  well 
disposed  towards  her  protegee,  placed  at  her  disposal, 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  Moscari,  an  isolated  apart¬ 
ment  adjacent  to  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minor. 

Let  us  follow  the  humble  tertiary  into  this  retreat, 
which,  like  her,  we  shall  call  her  cell.  It  was  indeed 
a  cell,  and  Margaret  lived  there  like  a  religious, 
scrupulously  fulfilling  all  the  prescriptions  of  her  rule, 
retrenching  from  her  food  as  a  delicacy  raw  figs  and 
baked  vegetables,  sleeping  on  the  boards,  or  at  best 
on  a  straw  mat,  and  devoting  herself  to  prayer  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  pass  a  portion  and  often  whole  nights 
in  dwelling  on  the  sorrowful  mysteries  of  the  Passion 
of  the  God-Man.*  She  only  quitted  her  solitude  to 
devote  her  time  to  the  service  of  God,  the  needy  and 
the  sick.  It  was  not  that  she  had  quelled  the  last 
uprisings  of  nature  and  regained  the  empire  over  her 
sensual  appetites ;  but,  like  all  the  saints,  distrusting 
her  own  weakness,  she  armed  herself  against  herself 
with  all  the  severity  of  Christian  vigilance. 

Every  morning  she  repaired  early  to  that  church 
of  St.  Francis  which  had  become  so  dear  to  her  since 
she  had  there  put  on  the  glorious  livery  of  penitence. 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  I. 
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There,  concealing  herself  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  gaze  of  mortals,  in  order  to  be  wholly  with  God> 
she  assisted  at  the  chaunting  of  the  Canonical  Office, 
and  then  at  the  •  Conventual  Mass  at  which  she 
received  Communion.  There  also  every  morning 
she  made  her  meditation  from  a  book  which  she  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Seraph  of  Alverna  to 
open,  esteem  and  relish.  This  book  was  the  crucifix* 
“  a  book  written  in  every  language  in  the  world,  or, 
to  put  it  better,  in  a  single  language,  but  which  is 
universally  understood,  the  language  of  the  heart ;  i 
a  book  which  is  at  once  the  poem  of  Divine  love  and 
the  most  fearful  revelation  of  human  malice.” 1  These 
pages,  written  with  the  blood  of  the  God-Man, 
eloquent  with  an  eloquence  to  which  no  created  intel¬ 
ligence  can  attain,  Margaret  slowly  perused  with  rapt 
gaze,  and  strove  to  penetrate  more  and  more  their 
mysterious  meaning. 

At  night  she  returned  to  her  favourite  reading, 
and  never  left  it  without  feeling  better,  firmer  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  duties,  more  attached  to  that 
sublime  folly  of  the  Cross  which  has  saved  the 


C/^° 


world. 

It  was  in  that  church  she  heard  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  sensible  manner,  the  voice  of  Him  whom  she 
adored.  We  are  going  to  enter  therein  with  her, 


1  Mgr.  Freppel.  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  excellence  of  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  1 886. 
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taking  our  old  chronicler  as  our  guide.  But  before 
crossing  the  threshold  let  us,  like  Moses,  undo  the 
thongs  of  our  sandals,  raise  our  minds,  and  purify  our 
hearts  ;  for  the  ground  we  tread  on  is  twice  holy,  and 
the  sights  our  eyes  contemplate  are  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  angels. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Ecstatica. 

Margaret,  alone,  kneeling  as  usual  before  the 

crucifix  which  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Francis, 

% 

abandoned  herself  to  the  feeling  which  overwhelmed 
her  and  gave  free  course  to  her  tears.  With  eyes 
fixed  on  the  venerated  image,  she  seemed  to  say  to 
the  Divine  Master  :  “  My  God,  you  who  have  suffered 
so  much  for  me,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  ”  And  at  the 
same  time  her  inner  vision  penetrated  into  the  depths 
of  the  sacred  wounds  as  if  to  seek  therein  a  loving 
response.  Suddenly  a  voice  comes  from  the  lips  of 
the  crucifix  and  says  to  her  :  “What  wishest  thou,  my 
poor  sinner?  ”  “Lord  Jesus,’’  she  replies  unhesita¬ 
tingly,  “  I  seek  only  you.  I  wish  only  for  you.”  1 
“  I  seek  only  you.  I  wish  only  for  you  !”  It 
was  the  spontaneous  cry  of  love  answering  love. 
But  when  all  was  silent,  when  Margaret  reflected  on 
the  majesty  and  holiness  of  Him  who  had  spoken  to 
her,  she  trembled  at  her  audacity,  prostrated  herself 


1  Bevegnati,  c.  I.,  i. 
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in  the  dust,  and  tremblingly  adored ;  so  natural  is  the 
fear  of  God  to  the  wayfaring  and  sinful  soul.1 

This  sentiment  of  dread  continued  to  agitate  the 
mind  of  the  humble  tertiary.  The  expression  of  the 
Divine  Master,  “  My  poor  sinner,”  constantly  re¬ 
sounded  in  her  ears,  and  she  put  to  herself  this  terrible 
question  :  “  Has  God  forgiven  me  ?  ”  In  this  state  of 
anxiety,  of  indefinable  uneasiness  which  timid  souls 
experience,  she  had  recourse  to  St.  Francis;  she 
besought  him  to  plead  her  cause  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Sovereign  Judge  and  to  obtain  for  her  plenary 
and  entire  remission  of  her  sins.  Her  prayer  was  not 
long  in  being  heard.  A  few  days  afterwards,  at  the 
moment  of  Holy  Communion,  she  had  an  intellectual 
vision,  and  heard  an  interior  voice  which,  after 
reminding  her  of  all  the  circumstances  of  her  life, 
distinctly  uttered  these  words :  “  I,  the  Son  of  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Word  Incarnate,  crucified 
for  thee,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  the  sins  thou  hast 
committed  up  to  this  day.” 

It  was  indeed  the  same  voice  which  she  had  heard 
at  the  foot  of  the  miraculous  crucifix,  the  same  voice 
which  had  said  to  Mary  Magdalen  :  “  Many  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,  because  thou  hast  loved  much ;  ”  the 
voice  which  sways  the  stormy  ocean  and  speaks  gently 
to  sinners. 

1  It  is  the  sentiment  of  St.  Teresa  ( Interior  Castle ,  sixth 
request,  c.  IV.)  Cf.  Bevegnati,  c.  X.,  2. 
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Then,  intoxicated  with  joy,  gratitude,  and  love, 
equally  incapable  of  containing  and  repressing  the 
feelings  which  overflowed  her  heart,  Margaret  cries ; 
“  Lord  for  ever  be  blessed !  blessed  for  ever  be  the 
Eternal  and  Omnipotent  Father  !  And  you,  angelic 
choirs,  lend  me  your  voices.  O  heavens,  earth  and 
seas  extol  with  me  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Saviour 
towards  the  sinner  who  least  deserves  it.”1  Not 
finding  words  to  express  her  gratitude,  she  would 
have  wished  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the 
flowers  of  the  fields  were  changed  into  so  many 
tongues  to  sing  for  her  the  perfections  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.2  Such  are  the  bold  flights  in  which 
love  indulges  !  Why  condemn  them  ?  Why  reprove 
those  fervid  appeals  to  creation?  Are  they  not  a 
need  of  nature,  overwhelmed  by  the  majesty  of  its 
Benefactor,  a  cry  of  the  soul,  aghast  before  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  benefit;  one  of  the  forms  of  gratitude, 
powerless  to  give  adequate  expression  of  itself?  And 
do  we  not  meet  them  again  and  again  in  those  who 
have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  contemplation  ?  If  they 
are  more  ardent  in  the  mouth  of  the  penitent  of 
Cortona,  it  was  because  in  her  the  divine  forgiveness 
covered  more  faults  and  was  the  more  unexpected. 

This  favour,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  still 
more  precious  graces.  God  is  the  master  of  His 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  I.,  2;  c.  II.,  18  ;  and  c.  VII.,  24. 

2  Acta  Canoniz. 
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gifts;  He  distributes  them  as  He  pleases,  without 
anyone  having  the  right  to  question  Him  as  to  the 
motives  of  His  works.  His  secrets  are  impenetrable, 
as  His  ways  are  just.  Sometimes,  however,  He  raises 
a  corner  of  the  veil  which  hides  from  our  sight 
superior  spheres,  and  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
beauty  of  the  plan  pursued  by  His  wisdom.  It  is 
what  took  place  for  the  poor  penitent  of  Cortona  a 
short  time  after  the  two  supernatural  communications 
we  have  just  related. 

She  was  at  prayer  in  her  cell,  and,  placing  side  by 
side  the  errors  of  her  youth  and  the  conduct  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  she  was  amazed  to  see  that  immeasurable 
patience,  mercy,  and  liberality  had  been  the  only 
reprisals  of  the  Almighty.  “  Lord,”  she  exclaimed, 
“  how  does  it  happen  that  you  have  cast  your  eyes  on 
me,  who  am  only  dust  and  ashes,  mire  and  dark¬ 
ness  ?  ”  Suddenly  the  same  voice  she  had  already 
heard  replied,  “  I  went  searching  in  the  abysmal 
depths  of  this  world,  and  I  chose  thee,  because  I  am 
pleased  to  exalt  the  humble,  to  justify  sinners,  to 
ennoble  that  which  is  vile.”  “  But  why,  Lord,  grant 
so  many  favours  to  such  a  contemptible  creature  ?  ” 
“  Because  I  have  destined  thee  to  be  the  net  of 
sinners.  I  wish  that  thou  shouldst  be  a  light  to  those 
who  are  seated  in  the  darkness  of  vice ;  I  wish  that 
the  example  of  thy  conversion  should  preach  hope¬ 
fulness  to  those  who  are  despairing,  and  that  it  should 
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be  to  repentant  sinners  what  the  morning  dew  is  to 
plants  parched  by  the  sun’s  heat ;  I  wish  that  ages  to 
come  may  be  convinced  that  I  am  always  ready  to 
open  the  arms  of  My  mercy  to  the  prodigal  son  who 
returns  to  Me  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart.”  1 

These  words,  in  which  are  luminously  manifest  the 
designs  of  Heaven  upon  Margaret,  give  us  the  key 
to  the  events  and  miracles  related  in  this  volume,  and 
render  them  worthy  of  credence.  The  preceding 
marvels,  and  those  still  more  extraordinary  ones 
which  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  are  their  com¬ 
mentary.  They  find  their  application  on  the  very 
day  after  they  were  uttered  in  an  ecstasy  which  was 
the  first  supernatural  favour  with  which  the  servant 
of  God  was  honoured  in  public.  The  following  are 
the  circumstances  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,  produced  this  rapture.  Margaret  was 
occupied  in  the  house  of  Donna  Diabella  in  attending 
to  a  young  mother,  a  relative  of  that  lady.  Availing 
of  a  moment’s  freedom,  she  retired  into  a  corner  of 
the  room  to  weep  for  her  faults.  While  she  was 
praying  with  the  greatest  fervour,  the  Spirit  of  God 
suddenly  descended  upon  her  and  drew  her  to  Him 
with  the  irresistible  power  of  the  eagle  which  swoops 
down  upon  its  prey  and  carries  it  up  into  the  air. 
The  saint’s  body  was  raised  several  cubits,  as  if  she 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  4;  IV.,  12  and  13;  VI.,  17;  and  xi., 
11. 
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would  have  wished  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  Spirit. 
Her  face  was  aglow,  her  features  motionless,  her 
glance  fixed  on  an  invisible  object,  which  captivated 
and  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  her  soul.  Two  eye¬ 
witnesses,  Donna  Mechtilda  (it  was  the  invalid’s 
name),  and  a  workman  with  whom  the  devout  tertiary 
often  shared  the  bread  she  received  as  alms,  attested 
the  truth  of  the  occurrence.1 

Such  is  the  narrative,  in  sober  detail,  of  Giunta 
Bevegnati  and  eye-witnesses.  But  what  was  the 
object  of  that  vision  ?  They  do  not  tell  us.  We  can 
only  conjecture  from  the  context  that  that  invisible 
Being  was  the  same  who  absorbed  all  the  saint’s 
thoughts — that  is  to  say,  that  God,  full  of  love,  who 
had  forgiven  her,  and  who  manifested  Himself  to  her 
gaze  under  the  attributes  of  His  goodness.  What 
took  place  in  that  mysterious  interview  ?  It  was  the 
favoured  one’s  secret.  Perhaps  the  mysteries  that 
were  revealed  to  her  were  so  sublime  that  they  could 
not  be  translated  into  an  earthly  idiom.  What  is 
beyond  doubt  is  that  in  that  vision  she  was  conscious 
of  the  close  alliance  of  her  soul  with  God,  and  that 
she  brought  away  from  that  revelation  a  heart-wound, 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  i>  and  Acta  Canoniz.  As  we  have 
observed  in  the  preface,  Bevegnati  is  never  pre-occupied  with 
chronology  ;  but  the  linking  of  facts  inclines  us  to  think  that 
Margaret’s  first  ecstasy  took  place  a  short  time  after  her 
reception  into  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
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at  once  delicious  and  painful,  of  which  for  nothing  in 
the  world  would  she  care  to  be  cured :  an  insatiable 
desire  of  enjoying  the  permanent  Presence  of  Him  of 
whose  eternal  beauty  she  had  a  glimpse.  What  is 
not  less  certain  is  that  that  blessed  hour  was  destined 
from  on  high,  to  link  Diabella  Mechtilda  and  the 
ecstatica  in  one  of  those  strong  and  supernatural 
affections  which  help  one  to  endure  the  sorrows  of 
exile* 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  felt  the  feeling  of 
sadness  of  a  queen  who,  after  a  political  commotion, 
suddenly  exchanges  the  splendour  of  a  palace  for  a 
wretched  hovel.  All  that  is  earthly  and  finite  seemed 
to  her  more  than  ever  sovereignly  contemptible 
unless  it  helped  to  lead  her  to  God,  and  by  the 
shortest  and  most  perfect  way.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  she  begged  Donna  Mechtilda  and  the 
workman  to  tell  no  one  of  what  they  had  seen,  gave 
up  her  office  of  nurse  to  the  well-to-do,  which  she  had 
filled  for  three  years,  thinking  that  her  tertiary 
vocation  called  her  rather  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  returned  as  soon  as  she  could  to  her  poor  cell, 
where  immense  tribulations  succeeding  immense 
consolations  were  her  portion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

St.  Margaret  and  the  Tempter. 

“  It  is  a  law  of  the  supernatural  order”  we  wrote 
in  our  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  “that  when  God 
admits  a  soul  to  the  joys  of  His  intimate  communi- 
cations^He  also  permits  the  angels  of  darkness  to 
draw  nigh  to  it  to  tempt  it— a  rigorous  but  perfectly 
wise  law,  which  makes  combat  the  indispensable 
element  of  victory,  widens  the  field  of  human  liberty, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  restore  in  the  human  heart, 
by  purifying  it,  the  equilibrium  disturbed  by  sin.”  v 
The  history  of  St.  Margaret  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  reflection.  Immediately  after  the  heavenly  visi¬ 
tations  she  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  demon 
who,  so  to  speak,  entered  on  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  her  to  bring  her  back  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world  and  of  passion — that  is,  under  his  own  dominion 
He  appeared  to  her  under  the  most  diverse  forms, 
attractive  or  terrifying,  according  to  the  rules  of  a 
strategy  wholly  consisting  of  seduction  and  false¬ 
hood. 


1  Chapter  II.,  p.  31. 
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He  first  sought  to  turn  her  aside  from  fasting  and 

abstinence.  Transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  he 

presented  to  her  imagination  the  contrast  of  the 

delicious  hours  passed  at  Montepulciano  and  the 

privations  of  her  present  life.  Then,  representing  to 

her  the  perils  of  the  path,  bordered  with  precipices, 

upon  which  she  was  entering,  he  added :  “  What  art 

thou  doing  there  in  that  wretched  retreat  ?  Believe 

me,  don’t  aspire  to  mount  so  high.  Renounce  those 

choice  graces,  only  acquired  with  difficulty  and 

retained  with  dread.  Better  for  thee  to  follow  the 

common  way,  after  the  example  of  other  tertiaries. 

It  is  enough  that  thou  shouldst  be  of  the  number  of 

the  elect.  What,  then,  art  thou  doing  here,  and  why 

sacrifice  thy  body  and  soul  therein?”  “Be  silent,” 

replied  the  servant  of  God,  undisturbed.  “Tell  me, 

vile  seducer,  what  does  the  human  race  owe  to  thee  ? 

Thou  hast  not  created  it,  thou  hast  not  redeemed  it  • 

> 

thou  art  only  raging  for  its  ruin !  God  alone  is 
entitled  to  our  love;  He  alone  is  our  Creator  and  our 
Redeemer,  He  alone  rules  everything,  He  alone 
glorifies  and  rewards  His  faithful  servants.  With 
thee,  one  is  damned  ;  with  my  Jesus,  one  is  saved.  He 
alone  is  my  legitimate  and  sovereign  Master ;  He  has 
taught  me  the  laws  of  penance ;  He  has  promised  me, 
if  I  persevere  in  this  way,  an  imperishable  glory.  My 
choice  is  made.  Depart!”  At  these  words  the 
tempter  fled,  shamefully  beaten. 
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He  was  not  slow  to  return,  this  time  with  a  sad 
and  crestfallen  face.  “Unhappy  that  I  am!”  he 
sighed  in  accents  of  despair.  “  How  can  I  bear  the 
angry  glance  of  my  Master,  I  who  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  a  woman  ?  ”  Then,  suddenly  changing  his 
countenance,  he  began,  laughing  and  dancing,  to  hum 
lascivious  songs,  mingled  with  blasphemies,  and 
urged  the  saint  to  repeat  them  after  him.1 

The  pilot,  assailed  by  the  tempest,  holds  the  helm 
with  a  firmer  hand  ;  Margaret,  tormented  by  the 
impure  spirit,  redoubles  her  vigilance  over  the 
wandering  movements  of  her  eyes  and  imagination. 
Seeing  that  seduction  had  no  hold  on  her,  the  angel 
of  darkness  directed  his  batteries  on  another  side. 
He  tried  to  terrify  her.  He  assumed  by  turns  the 
form  of  a  wild  bull  and  of  a  horrible  dragon,  vomiting 
torrents  of  flames,  opening  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
to  show  Margaret  the  throne  of  fire  upon  which  she 
would  be  eternally  seated,  and  continually  repeating 
with  an  infernal  chuckle,  “  Thou  art  damned  !  thou 
art  damned  !  thou  art  committing  suicide  !  ”  One 
night  he  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  drag  her  by  the 
hair  of  the  head  out  of  her  cell  if  she  did  not  leave  it. 
Tired  of  his  assaults,  she  seized  a  flaming  brand  and 
wanted  to  drive  him  away.  He  did  not  move.  Then 
she  invoked  the  adorable  Trinity,  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  and  the  monster  vanished  as  if  he  had  been 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VII.,  9; 
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struck  by  lightning.  But  in  going  he  flung  in  her 
face  such  a  quantity  of  poison  that  her  eyes  were 
affected  by  it  for  more  than  an  hour.1 

The  most  subtle  of  all  temptations — that  of  pride — 
remained.  The  demon  did  not  forget  it.  “  Thou  art 
a  saint,”  he  whispered  suggestively  to  her.  “  Every¬ 
body  runs  to  thy  cell ;  everybody  venerates  thee.”  It 
was,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  heroic  penitent  did  not  hesitate.  She  rushed 
out  of  her  cell  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  “  In¬ 
habitants  of  Cortona,  arise  and  arm  yourselves  with 
stones  to  drive  out  from  your  midst  the  scandalous 
sinner  who  has  offended  God  and  man  so  much.”  And 
she  began  to  publicly  confess  the  faults  of  her  youth 
which  covered  her  with  most  confusion,  to  the  great 
edification  of  those  who  heard  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  shame  of  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  put  to 
flight  by  this  act  of  humility.2 

Finally,  in  a  last  assault,  the  tempter  pushed  his 
audacity  so  far  as  to  say  to  her,  “  Thy  whole  life  is 
only  a  deception.  It  is  from  me,  and  not  from  Jesus, 
that  have  come  to  thee  all  the  interior  sweetness  thou 
hast  tasted  up  to  this.”  3  It  was  a  Parthian  arrow 
discharged  at  Margaret’s  heart.  Perhaps  she  was 
self-deluded.  Perhaps  she  was  the  dupe  of  diabolical 
trickery.  This  doubt  stuck  in  her  like  a  poisoned 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  Il.j  8  ;  and  c.  X.j  10. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  II.j  13.  3  Ibid.  c.  X.j  2. 
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dart :  but  she  did  not  retain  it  long.  According  to  her 
custom,  which  should  serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
souls  plunged  in  those  cruel  perplexities,  she  laid 
bare  her  heart-wound  to  Father  Bevegnati,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  a  consummate  master  in  mystical  science. 

What  were  the  counsels  of  the  venerable  director  ? 
Did  he  remind  her  of  the  power  of  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Peter  curing  the  paralytic 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  or  the  example  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  driving  away  the  impure  spirits  he  had 
evoked  ?  And  did  he  order  her,  if  the  apparition 
returned,  to  interrogate  it  in  the  name  of  Christ  as  to 
its  nature  ?  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  so ; 
the  saint’s  manner  of  acting  was  so  marked  by 
prudence  and  wisdom ! 

On  the  Sunday  night  following  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  having  heard  a  voice  which  was  not  of 
earth,  she  immediately  put  in  practice  the  advice  of 
her  spiritual  guide.  She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
devoutly,  and  exclaimed:  “If  thou  art  a  spirit  of 
darkness,  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  be  silent  and  vanish.’’  “  It  is  I,  be 
not  afraid,”  sweetly  replied  the  voice,  “  I  am  the 
Lord,  thy  God,  born  of  the  Queen  of  Virgins,  adored 
by  the  Magi,  immolated  upon  Calvary.  I  shall  be 
thy  support  in  the  struggle  against  the  accursed  angel. 
He  lies  when  he  affirms  that  he  is  the  author  of  thy 
spiritual  delights.  How  could  he  communicate  joy 
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to  thee,  he  who  is  totally  and  for  ever  deprived  of  it  ? 
I  alone,  thy  Creator,  can  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  thy  being ;  I  alone  can  enrich  thee  with  heavenly 
treasures ;  and  jealous  of  ensuring  thy  eternal 
happiness,  I  shall  not  let  thee  succumb  to  the  snares 
laid  for  thy  feet  by  the  enemy  of  all  good.”  1 

According  as  the  voice  spoke  to  her  the  rays  of 
truth  illuminated  her  intelligence,  the  darkness  was 
dispelled  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  and  the  anguish 
of  doubt  gave  place  to  the  sweetness  of  peace — peace 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  and  which  this  world 
cannot  take  away,  peace  surpassing  all  expression, 
because  it  surpasses  all  the  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind,  peace  accompanied  by  another  and  livelier,  but 
not  less  ineffable  sentiment — jubilation,  which  is  an 
over-flowing  of  the  joys  of  that  Sion  where  the  wealth 
of  felicity  reigns  !  Such  must  have  been  the  joy  of 
the  Apostles  when  the  Redeemer  appeared  to  them 
in  the  glory  of  His  Resurrection,  vanquisher  of  death 
and  hell,  and  greeted  them  with  these  words  ;  “  Peace 
be  to  you  !  ” 

We  have  here  grouped  in  three  different  tableaux 
the  multiplied  assaults  of  the  hellish  legion  and  the 
saint’s  victories  which  are  the  magnificent  pendant. 
The  reader  is  thus  better  able  to  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  combats.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  prolonged  for  several  years  with  ever- 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  10;  and  c.  X.*  11. 
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increasing  rage  and  perfidy,  according  to  a  law  the 
reason  of  which  our  Lord  Himself  indicates  to  His 
privileged  servant :  “  Know  that  the  more  thy  soul 
shall  be  inebriated  with  the  delights  of  Paradise,  the 
more  Satan  will  pursue  thee  with  his  hatred  and  his 
poisoned  arrows.”  1 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  censure  us  for  having 
written  this  chapter.  “  To  thus  disinter  from  dusty 
chronicles  such  simple  legends,  to  transport  into  the 
sunlight  of  the  twentieth  century  mediaeval  scenes  of 
diabolical  apparitions,  to  gather  together  strange 
incidents  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  of  our  days 
are  only  hallucinations  and  reveries,  is,”  they  will  ex¬ 
claim,  “to  willingly  incur  the  mockery  of  incredulity 
and  the  disdain  of  free  thought.” 

We  had  foreseen  this  objection  :  it  has  not  stopped 
our  pen  for  an  instant.  Is  not  the  duty  of  an  histo¬ 
rian  to  tell  the  truth  straightforwardly  and  without 
concealment  ?  Such  is  our  opinion  and  our  rule  of 
conduct :  to  yield,  were  it  only  for  a  second,  to  the 
blind  prejudices  of  an  epoch,  and  timidly  pass  over 
in  silence  established  facts,  is  a  weakness  we  shall 
never  commit.  In  presence  of  the  Satanic  mani¬ 
festations  met  with  in  the  life  of  our  Saint,  we  have 
only  two  questions  to  put :  Are  these  apparitions  of 
the  devil  possible  ?  As  to  what  concerns  Margaret, 
is  their  reality  demonstrated  by  authentic  and 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  v.,  2. 
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undoubted  evidence?  Now,  on  these  two  questions, 
if  the  least  account  is  made  of  the  principles  of  true 
philosophy  and  the  rules  of  sound  logic  and  good 
sense,  doubt  is  not  possible. 

This  truth,  that  there  are  malevolent  spirits, 
furiously  bent  on  the  ruin  of  mankind  and  some¬ 
times  manifesting  themselves  in  tangible  forms,  has  for 
centuries  impressed  itself  on  the  belief  of  humanity ; 
and  the  learned  of  our  time  are  very  ill-advised  to 
repudiate  it,  they  who  are  continually  confronted 
with  analogous  problems  which  they  are  vainly 
striving  to  solve  :  table-turning,  evocation  of  spirits, 
and  second  sight ! 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  apparitions  concerned  one 
cannot,  without  injustice,  call  it  in  question.  For,  how 
suspect  the  reason  of  that  sinner  transfigured  by  love 
who  simply  relates  what  she  has  seen  without  any¬ 
thing  in  her  narrative  savouring  of  the  exaltation  of 
fanaticism  or  the  incoherence  of  hallucination  ?  Or 
how  suspect  the  good  faith  of  her  biographer,  an 
austere  friar,  an  educated  man,  a  critic  solely  soli¬ 
citous  for  the  truth,  never  looking  for  popular  favour, 
of  which  he  had  no  need  ? 1 

The  authenticity  of  the  facts  once  admitted,  the 

1  The  legend  of  Father  Giunta  Bevegnati  was  examined  by 
several  doctors  of  the  Order,  and  again  examined  and  expressly 
approved  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Tuscany,  Napoleon 
Orsini; 
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motive  and  the  providential  object  of  the  Satanic 
manifestations  soon  cease  to  be  an  undecipherable 
enigma  to  anyone  enlightened  by  faith.  One  sees 
therein  luminously  and  strikingly  displayed  the 
infinite  wisdom  which  presides  over  the  government 
of  the  moral  world.  What  worthier  of  God,  in  effect, 
than  to  provide  for  those  who  serve  Him  the  means 
of  ascending  by  generous  efforts  and  magnanimous 
combats,  from  virtue  to  virtue,  from  heroism  to  hero¬ 
ism,  and  when  He  finds  in  them  fidelity  to  His  grace, 
to  place  them  in  conflict,  not  merely  with  the  blind 
forces  of  nature  or  their  own  passions,  but  with  the 
fallen  spirits,  all  whose  energies  are  directed  to  evil. 
What  worthier  of  Him  than  to  place  before  the  gaze 
of  those  who  defend  His  cause  more  valiantly,  a  more 
glorious  crown  as  the  reward  of  a  more  difficult 
victory !  What,  in  fine,  more  advantageous  to  them 
than  this  superhuman  struggle  which,  by  causing 
them  to  pass  through  the  crucible  of  trial,  frees  them 
from  the  dross  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and  fits  them 
fora  closer  union  with  God,  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  eternal  charity ! 

Terrible  combats !  it  must  be  admitted,  the  whole 
weight  of  which  the  soul  abandoned  to  its  own  forces 
could  not  support.  But  the  Saviour  of  men  never 
abandons  it,  and  puts  in  its  hands  two  invincible 
weapons  :  fasting  and  prayer.  It  was  with  these  two 
divinely  tempered  weapons  that  Margaret  overthrew 
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the  devil — a  grand  example  and  a  great  lesson  for  us 
who  have  the  same  enemy  to  fight.  Our  soul  is  a 
frail  vessel  which  he  can  toss  about  but  cannot 
submerge  despite  us.  Mortification  drives  away 
tempests ;  prayer  brings  back  calm  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Angel  of  Peace. 

Virtue  does  not  come  to  its  full  bloom  in  a  day. 
It  progresses  in  the  soul  which  it  adorns,  as  vice  in 
the  soul  it  desolates.  It  also  has  its  advances,  which 
tend  to  bring  it  always  nearer  to  God.  This  is  what 
we  observe  in  the  penitent  of  Cortona.  The  Word 
Incarnate,  while  lavishing  benefits  on  her,  even  to  the 
extent  of  appearing  and  talking  familiarly  to  her,  like 
a  friend  to  a  friend,  had  given  her  the  title  of  sinner. 
She  knew  she  deserved  it ;  and  yet  she  aspired  to  a 
nobler  title,  to  that  which  indicates  that  one  belongs 
to  the  divine  family.  The  Saviour,  pouring  light  into 
all  the  recesses  of  her  conscience,  gave  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  her  desire  was  premature.  “  Thou  wishest 
to  be  a  vessel  of  honour  ”  He  said  to  her,  “  and  thou 
art  still  a  vessel  of  sin.’'  Margaret  humbled  herself 
before  Him  who  is  holiness  in  its  essence  and  she  set 
herself  to  acquire,  by  force  of  purity,  the  honourable 
title  she  ambitioned.  She  spent  eight  days  in 
renewing,  at  the  feet  of  Father  Bevegnati,  the  con¬ 
fession  of  her  faults  and  effacing  them  by  tears  of 
repentance.  On  the  eight  day  (December  27th,  1276). 
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the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  she  approached 
the  holy  table  as  a  penitent,  and  devoutly  received 
the  Bread  of  Angels.  At  that  very  instant  she  felt 
herself  completely  penetrated  with  the  presence  of 
God,  and  heard  the  Lover  of  the  humble  say  to  her 
lovingly  :  “  My  daughter  !  ”  The  voice  was  so  melo¬ 
dious,  the  title  given  to  her  was  of  such  excellence, 
the  spiritual  favours  which  accompanied  it  so  precious, 
that  she  thought  she  would  die  of  joy.  Soon  her  soul, 
drawn  from  the  region  of  the  senses  and  absorbed  in 
God,  was  rapt  in  a  long  ecstasy  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  with  intervals,  during  which  her  gratitude 
sometimes  found  vent  in  burning  acts  of  homage, 
sometimes  in  exclamations  of  admiration  :  “  O  infinite 
goodness  of  my  God !  O  day  promised  by  Christ 
and  impatiently  awaited !  O  word  of  unutterable 
sweetness!  Jesus  calls  me  His  daughter !  ”  Five 
persons  were  witnesses  of  these  raptures  and  testified 
to  them  :  Fathers  Rinaldo,  Ubaldi,  Giunta,  Mars,  and 
a  lady  named  Egidia,  whose  vocation  was  determined 
by  this  scene,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.1 

The  divine  Redeemer  has  then  heard  the  desires  of 
the  poor  sinner.  But  the  treasures  of  His  goodness 
are  inexhaustible ;  the  more  He  gives,  the  more  He  is 
ready  to  give.  He  lavishes  upon  the  saint  the 
tenderest  titles.  He  calls  her  in  turn  the  ornament 
of  the  seraphic  garden,  a  perfumed  violet,  a  lily  of 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  6  ;  and  c.  VII.,  i. 
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innocence,  a  rose  of  charity,1  His  sister,  His  beloved 
disciple,  the  pearl  of  His  heart :  expressions  under 
which  are  hidden  the  exquisite  delicacies  of  a  love 
which  purifies  all  that  it  touches,  and  realises  all  that 
it  says ;  a  crown  of  honour  with  which  He  Himself, 
as  with  a  garland  of  perfumed  flowers  which  the 
breath  of  time  shall  not  wither,  crowns  His  privileged 
servant.  Finally,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
this  crown,  He  places  on  her  brow  the  richest  diamond 
in  the  heavenly  casket :  we  speak  of  the  title  of  spouse, 
precious  above  all,  reserved  for  chosen  souls  and 
conferred  with  a  ceremonial  which  impresses  one  with 
its  excellence. 

Margaret’s  angel  guardian  was  sent  on  a  solemn 
embassy  to  her.  He  appeared  to  her  and  said  :  “  I  am 
the  messenger  of  the  great  King  and  I  come  to  prepare 
a  place  for  His  coming.”  And  he  asked  her  consent, 
which  she  did  not  give  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
dread ;  for  her  heart  was  divided  between  the  firm  will 
of  obeying  the  least  wish  of  the  Most  High  and  a 
lively  sentiment  of  fear,  caused  by  the  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  unworthiness.  In  the  month  of  August, 
during  the  Octave  of  the  Assumption,  it  is  not 
precisely  known  in  what  year,  the  heroic  penitent, 
broken  down  by  austerities,  was  keeping  her  cell,  to 
which  Father  Bevegnati  had  to  take  her  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  As  soon  as  the  Sacred  Host  had  passed 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IV..  21  ;  VII.,  20  ;  and  XI.,  12. 
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the  threshold,  a  sudden  light  and  a  torrent  of  delights 
invaded  the  sick  woman’s  soul.  At  the  moment  of 
communion  she  was  rapt  in  ecstasy  and  her  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world.  The 
angels  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  robe  whiter  than 
snow  and  embroidered  with  gold.  They  next  put  on 
her  finger  a  ring  and  on  her  brow  a  diadem  sparkling 
with  rubies.  It  was  the  bride  attired  for  her  marriage 
day.  When  she  was  presented  to  the  Immortal 
Spouse,  from  her  lips  gushed  forth  St.  Peter’s  ardent, 
spontaneous  act  of  faith  “  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God !  ”  “  And  I,”  replied  the  Word, 

“  declare  that  thou  art  My  spouse.”  And  thus  took 
place  what,  in  ascetical  language,  is  called  the  mystical 
nuptials  which  establish  between  spouses  a  perfect 
community  of  possessions.  He  communicated  to  the 
saint  all  His  merits,  all  His  riches,  and  commanded 
the  angels  to  endow  her,  in  the  form  of  a  dowry,  with 
Mary  Magdalen’s  spirit  of  contemplation,  the  ardour 
of  the  seraphs,  the  science  of  the  prophets,  the  gift  of 
miracles,  and  discernment  of  hearts  ;  while,  in  return, 
she  pledged  herself  in  future  to  live  only  to  procure 
His  glory.  “  Margaret,’’  He  said,  “  glorify  Me  and  I 
shall  glorify  thee;  love  Me  and  I  shall  love  thee; 
take  care  of  My  interests  and  I  shall  take  care  of 
thine.”  1  Then  he  reascended  towards  the  inaccessible 
sanctuary  wherein  the  august  Trinity  resides,  and  the 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  xi.,  8  ;  c.  II.,  n,  13  and  16 ;  and  c.  iv.,  21. 
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saint,  inundated  with  consolation,  kissed  and 

moistened  with  her  tears  the  floor  of  her  poor  cell, 

which  for  a  moment  had  been  the  vestibule  of 
paradise. 

Ribet  has  defined  spiritual  nuptials  as  <(  a  super¬ 
natural  and  permanent  sense  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  soul  and  His  union  with  it.”  1  It  is  an  alliance 
of  which  earthly  ones  are  but  a  pale  image,  and  which 
marks  the  apogee  of  the  mystical  ascensions  :  beyond 
that  is  Heaven.  If  such  an  elevation  confounds  our 
thoughts,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  however,  which  does 
not  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  dogma  of  the 
Redemption;  for  it  is  essentially  nothing  but  the 
anticipated  manifestation  of  the  supernatural  greatness 
which  all  souls,  united  to  God  by  grace,  contain  within 
themselves,  greatness  hidden  in  this  world  behind  the 
veil  of  the  flesh,  but  which  will  shine  forth  on  high  in 
the  full  light  of  the  Beatific  vision. 

At  the  most,  can  one  be  surprised  that  the  Saviour 
accorded  such  prerogatives,  and  above  all  so  promptly, 
to  a  woman  who  had  hardly  left  the  ways  of  iniquity 
and  was  accusing  herself  of  having  committed  all 
sorts  of  sins  except  that  of  heresy  ?  2  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  God  who 
only  takes  counsel  with  Himself,  and  whose  love  is 
the  only  law ;  of  a  God  who  is  pleased  to  cause  His 
grace  to  abound  where  sin  dominated,  who  stopped 

La  Mystiquei  t.  1$  p.  303.  2  Bevegnat^  c.  vi. ,  13. 
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Saul  on  the  road  to  Damascus  and  suddenly  made  an 
apostle  of  a  persecutor.  No  more  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  He  destines  Margaret  for  a  providential  mission, 
and  that  she  requires  to  be  prepared  for  it,  and  to  be 
assured  of  it  by  extraordinary  signs.  Let  one  not 
lose  sight  of  these  principles,  and  he  will  understand 
that  in  choosing  a  woman,  a  sinner,  to  associate  her 
with  His  life  and  designs,  God  is  faithful  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  supernatural  order.  “  He  chooses 
that  which  is  foolish  to  confound  the  wise,  and  that 
which  is  weak  to  confound  the  strong.” 

Margaret’s  mission,  which  is  to  labour  for  the  moral 
uplifting  of  her  country,  takes  visible  form  from  the 
spring  of  the  year  1277,  in  the  interval  which  separates 
the  concession  of  the  two  titles  of  daughter  and  spouse; 
and  it  happens  that  the  first  personage  marked  out  as 
the  object  of  her  zeal  is  one  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  the  one  who  actually  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Church  of  Arezzo.  His  name  was  Guglielmo 
Ubertini  Pazzi.1  He  was  one  of  those  unworthy 
prelates  who  prove  how  justified  were  Gregory  VII. 
and  Innocent  III.  in  opposing  the  right  of  investiture 
which  the  German  Caesars  arrogated  to  themselves, 
and  protecting  the  freedom  of  the  Church  against  their 
encroachments.  A  creature  of  the  impious  Frederick 
II.,  placed  upon  the  See  of  Arezzo,  during  the  very 

1  Universal  History ,  by  Cantui  t.  XI. *  p.  237  ;  and 
Bevegnatij  Dissert  k  VII. 
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lifetime  of  the  legitimate  bishop,  Don  Marcellino  of 
Ancona,  whom  the  emperor  had  unjustly  deposed,  and 
whom  he  had  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Saracens,1 
and  thus  at  first  an  intruding  bishop  and  then 
recognised  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1256,  temporal  prince 
of  Arezzo,  and  at  the  same  time  spiritual  head  of  the 
diocese,  Guglielmo  Ubertini  had  the  manners  of  a 
condottiere  rather  than  those  of  a  bishop.  Of  a 
combative  humour,  always  at  war  with  his  neighbours, 
dirk  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head,  he  hired  a  permanent 
militia  with  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  thought  only 
of  extending  his  territorial  supremacy,  and,  by  his 
attacks,  furnished  occasion  for  cruel  reprisals  and  all 
sorts  of  private  vengeance.  He  wanted  to  revive 
former  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Cortona,  and 
threatened  to  take  up  arms  if  they  did  not  yield  to 
his  requirements.  To  his  doubtful  rights  Ugo  Casali 
opposed  the  independence  of  the  city,  the  outcome  of 
the  battle  of  Monteaperto  ;  in  every  case  he  appealed 

1  Don  Marcellino’s  crime  was  in  having  energetically  de¬ 
fended  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  the  immunities  of 
his  Church,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  acted  as  a  bishop.  The 
Saracens,  partisans  of  Frederick  II.,  left  him  the  choice  between 
apostacy  and  death.  He  chose  death,  and  in  their  presence 
repeated  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  had  already 
launched  against  their  master.  Then  they  bound  his  hands 
and  feet,  bandaged  his  eyes,  and  fastened  him  to  the  tail  of 
a  spirited  horse,  which  dragged  him  to  the  forked  gibbet.  He 
was  hanged  on  March  8  th,  1248.  (. History  of  the  Church ,  by 
Rohrbacher.  1,  LXXIII.) 
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to  the  arbitrament  of  Gregory  IX.,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  Tuscany  was  placed  since  the  donation  of 
the  Countess  Matilda  (1102),  and  whom  sickness  had 
compelled  to  stop  at  Arezzo  on  his  return  from  the 
Council  of  Lyons.  Unfortunately  the  death  of  the 
venerable  pontiff  (January  10th,  1276)  broke  off  the 
negociations  and  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo  gave  himself 
up  to  his  bellicose  ideas. 

War  was  inevitable.  Margaret  was  moved  at  it; 
for  one  should  know  very  little  of  the  saints  to  think 
that  they  are  insensible  to  their  country's  joys  or 
sorrows.  Far  from  that,  in  them  the  love  of  God  is 
always  blended  with  the  love  of  country ;  only  they 
have  their  own  way  of  regarding  events  and  their 
own  weapons  for  repelling  the  enemy.  It  was  to  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  Heaven  and  Earth  that  our  saint 
addressed  herself:  she  conjured  Him  with  tears  to 
protect  the  city  which  treated  her  with  such  generous 
hospitality.  He,  who  is  attentive  to  the  least  cry  of 
the  young  eagle  lost  in  the  mountains,  cannot  shut 
His  ears  to  His  servant’s  fervent  prayer.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  1277,  at  the  moment  of  Communion,  He  said 
to  her:  “  It  is  thee  whom  I  appoint  as  mediatrix  of 
peace.  Thou  shalt  warn  the  bishop  that  he  should 
first  of  all  discharge  the  obligations  attaching  to  his 
pastoral  charge,  disband  his  troops,  and  conclude 
peace  with  Cortona.  Woe  to  him  if  he  does  not  obey !  ”  1 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.|  43  ;  and  Dissert. >  vi. 
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Margaret,  ordinarily  so  submissive,  resisted  this 
time.  Was  it  fitting  for  her,  a  poor  sinner,  to  address 
reproaches  to  a  bishop,  and  censure  one  of  the  Lord’s 
anointed  ?  She  then  at  first  drew  back  from  a  mission 
which  alarmed  her  humility,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
new  apparition,  which  took  place  on  the  I  ith  of  May, 
and  a  more  pressing  summons,  that  she  was  resigned 
to  fulfil  the  delicate  ministry  imposed  upon  her. 
Happily  for  the  prelate  he  recognised  in  that  message 
the  accent  of  truth,  and  knew  how  to  read  therein  a 
warning  from  Heaven.  He  desisted  from  his  preten¬ 
sions,  on  the  17th  July,  1275,  raised  the  interdict 
under  which  he  had  laid  Cortona,  and  signed  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  was  ratified  by  the  adverse  party  on 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month.1  This  reconciliation  was 
so  pleasing  to  the  people  of  Arezzo  that,  two  years 
afterwards  (1279)  they  elected  as  podesta  him  who, 
with  Margaret,  had  been  the  principal  negociator, 
Ugo  Casali. 

In  the  same  year,  1279, a  still  graver  conflict  supplied 
the  saint  with  a  new  opportunity  of  exercising  the 
office  of  mediatrix,  but  this  time  without  ostensibly 
appearing  on  the  scene.  Two  pretenders,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Sicily,  simultaneously 
claimed  the  right  of  suzerainty  over  Tuscany,  the 
Marches  of  Ancona  and  the  Romagna :  Rodolph  of 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  4;  c.  Li.,  17  ;  c.  ix.,  43  and  44;  and 
Dissert .,  VII; 
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Hapsburg,  in  the  name  of  the  privileges  inseparable 
from  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  in  contempt  of 
formal  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  at 
Lausanne,  in  presence  of  Gregory  X. ;  and  Charles  of 
Anjou,  in  virtue  of  the  free  choice  of  the  cities  of 
Tuscany,  which  had  placed  themselves  under  his 
protectorate.  The  Holy  See  in  vain  protested  against 
the  pretensions  of  both,  reminding  them  that  these 
three  provinces  formed  part  of  the  Patrimony  of  St. 
Peter.  French  knights  had  already  assembled  at 
Bologna,  and  German  soldiers  at  Forli,  ready  to  come 
to  blows.  All  Italy  had  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  two 
armies,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
conflict. 

In  that  extremity  Father  Bevegnati,  echoing  the 
public  confidence,  begged  the  humble  penitent  to 
interpose  before  God  between  the  parties.  She  did 
so,  and  offered  herself  as  a  victim  to  receive  the  blows 
destined  by  the  divine  wrath  for  the  two  belligerent 
nations.  She  does  not  say  whether  her  sacrifice  was 
accepted  ;  but  the  course  of  events  sufficiently  proves 
it.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  then  Nicholas  III, 
succeded  in  appeasing  the  difference  and  bringing 
about  an  alliance  between  the  two  rivals.  It  was 
agreed  that  Charles  of  Anjou  should  renounce  the 
title  of  Commissary  of  Tuscany,  and  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  investiture  of  the  counties  of 
Provence  and  Forcalquier ;  that  Rodolph  should  give 
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the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Clemence,  to  Charles 
Martel,  grandson  of  the  King  of  Sicily ;  finally,  that 
both  should  respect  and  support,  if  need  be  by  arms, 
the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.1  Immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Pope  entrusted 
to  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Orsini,  the  mission  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  pacification  of  the  provinces  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  and  reconciling  the  two 
implacable  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines — 
a  difficult  mission  which  the  Cardinal  successfully 
fulfilled,  and  in  which,  unknown  to  him,  he  was  aided 
by  the  prayers  of  the  servant  of  God. 

Cortona,  thanks  to  some  fortunate  indiscretion, 
knew  what  a  secret  but  active  share  Margaret  had  in 
the  negociations  of  the  city  with  Don  Guglielmo,  and 
even  in  the  difference  which  had  arisen  between 
Rodolph  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  its  veneration  for 
the  austere  penitent  was  increased  by  the  gratitude 
it  owed  to  the  “Angel  of  Peace.” 

As  to  the  saint,  always  humble  and  simple,  the 
more  they  exalted  her  the  more  she  abased  herself. 
Crowned  by  the  Creator  with  eminent  favours  at 
which  no  one  was  more  astonished  than  herself,2  and 
by  men  with  praises  which  would  have  disturbed 
a  soul  less  firmly  tempered,  she  referred  all  the  glory 

1 4th  of  June,  1279.  See  Rohrbacher’s  History  of  the 
Church ,  1,  LXXV. 

2  Bevegnat^  c.  IV.*  13. 
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to  God,  the  author  and  source  of  all  good  ;  or  if  she 
profited  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  it  was  to  extend 
the  reign  of  Christ,  to  help  the  needy,  her  privileged 
brethren,  and  the  better  to  fill  this  role  of  servant  of 
the  poor  which  coincided  with  her  affiliation  to  the 
Seraphic  Third  Order. 

Was  not  such  self-forgetfulness  and  self-immolation 
disinterestedness  enough  ?  Was  it  not  perfection 
enough  ?  No.  The  saints  feel  a  painful,  longing 
desire  to  attain  to  what  is  best  which  leaves  them 
no  repose.  In  vain  they  ascend  from  step  to  step  in 
the  way  of  the  evangelical  precepts  and  counsels ; 
in  the  midst  of  that  ascension  a  mysterious  voice 
continually  keeps  repeating  in  their  ears,  “Forward  ! 
still  more  purity,  still  more  self-devotedness  And 
they  never  halt. 

The  fervent  tertiary  of  Cortona  heard  that  voice, 
and  each  day  she  eagerly  ran  towards  new  acts  of 
self-devotedness.  Alongside  the  bodily  wounds  she 
treated  she  discovered  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the 
country  and  those  still  deeper  ones  which  affected 
souls  and  concealed  the  beauty  of  the  Church.  How 
could  she  forbear  from  striving  to  heal  both  one  and 
the  other  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Foundress.— (1277-1288). 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Seraphic  Third 
Order;  it  is  well  to  return  to  it,  for  few  persons,  even 
among  the  most  pious  and  best-intentioned,  have  a 
correct  idea  of  it.  The  one  only  see  its  ascetical  side, 
with  its  rule  and  its  privileges,  its  fasts  and  its 
prayers;  the  others  only  its  political  side  with  its 
power  of  association,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century 
gave  birth  to  the  independence  of  Italy.  Both  form 
a  judgment  of  this  institution  necessarily  incomplete 
and  false,  because  they  only  consider  the  body,  its 
external  eclat  and  partial  results.  Here,  as  in  all 
works,  it  is  the  soul  which  must  be  considered, 
because  it  is  that  which  is  the  principle  of  life  and 
productiveness.  What,  then,  is  the  soul  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  ?  Leo  XIII.,  in  his  Encyclical  A2ispicato 
(September  17th,  1882),  reveals  it  to  us  with  that 
magnificence  of  thought  and  style  which  distinguish 
him  :  “  With  wondrous  resolution  and  equal  simpli¬ 
city  he  (St.  Francis)  undertook  to  place  before  the 
eyes  of  a  decrepit  world,  in  his  words  and  deeds,  the 
complete  model  of  Christian  perfection.  And  thus 
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domestic  peace,  incorrupt  morality,  gentleness  of 
behaviour,  the  legitimate  use  and  preservation  of 
private  wealth,  civilisation,  and  social  stability,  spring 
as  from  a  root  from  the  Franciscan  Third  Order; 
and  it  is  in  great  measure  to  St.  Francis  that  Europe 
owes  the  preservation  of  these  advantages.” 

The  God-Man  Himself  preaching  by  word  and 
example  that  moral  greatness  is  epitomised  in  two 
expressions,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the 
neighbour — such  is  the  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL  which  the 
humble  mendicant  of  Assisi  has  proposed  as  a  model  to 
all  his  children  and  of  which  so  many  generous  souls 
are  enamoured.  There  is  the  principle  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  and  radiant  vitality  of  his  work ;  for  it  is  the 
breath  of  God  ever  inspiring  human  generations  and 
rendering  them  participants  in  His  life,  beauty, 
and  holiness. 

The  Seraph  of  Assisi  seems  to  have  attained  this 
ideal,  as  far  as  it  permissible  for  a  mortal  to  do  so, 
when  he  kisses  the  hideous  wounds  of  a  leper,  in 
whom  he  greets  the  Divine  Leper  of  the  Bible,  the 
Messiah.  He  proposes  the  same  end  to  his  disciples 
when  he  enjoins  them  to  love  with  a  love  of  predilec¬ 
tion  his  brothers  the  lepers  “  the  stricken  ones  of  the 
good  God/*  as  they  called  them  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  self-devotedness  become  the  rule  of  life. 

The  Third  Order  is  not  less  deeply  impregnated 
with  this  spirit  than  the  mother  institution  from  which 
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it  is  derived.  It  also  urges  to  action ;  it  continually 
imparts  a  vigorous  impulse  towards  well-doing,  as  its 
annals  afford  reason  to  believe.  From  the  beginning 
the  spirit  of  self-renunciation  and  devotion  to  the 
miseries  of  others  formed  its  distinctive  mark  and  soon 
created  a  family  tradition  which  all  the  members  of 
the  association  regard  as  their  glorious  inheritance. 
In  Italy  the  Blessed  Luchesio  of  Poggi  Bonzi,  St. 
Francis’s  convert  and  the  first  of  the  tertiaries,  carries 
the  sick  on  his  shoulders,  undisturbed  by  the  ridicule 
of  the  crowd.  In  France,  St.  Louis,  the  victor  of 
Taillebourg  and  Saintes,  does  not  think  he  lowers 
himself  by  serving  the  poor  and  washing  their  feet. 

Thuringia,  the  gentle  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  builds  hospitals,  dresses  with 
her  royal  hands  the  most  infectious  wounds,  visits 
cabins,  and  one  day  comes  down  from  the  Castle  of 
Wartbourg,  laden  with  provisions  for  needy  families, 
and  sees  her  active  charity  rewarded  by  a  miracle  of 
which  all  Europe  is  eager  to  learn  the  charming 
details,  the  miracle  of  the  roses } 

Margaret  had  these  examples  before  her  eyes ;  she 
was  penetrated  with  the  same  spirit,  she  lived  up  to 
the  same  traditions.  From  this  triple  source  were  to 
spontaneously  spring  works  of  zeal  to  which  we  shall 
see  her  devote  herself.  She  is  hardly  clothed  in  the 
habit  of  the  Third  Order  when  she  feels  a  mother's 

1  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary ,  by  Montalembert,  c.  VIII. 
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sympathy  for  all  who  suffer  adoring,  under  their 
rags  and  their  bleeding  wounds,  the  Divine  Crucified 
One  of  Golgotha.  She  lavishes  upon  them  all  her 
care,  distributes  to  them  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  and 
when  she  has  nothing  more  to  give,  surrenders  to 
them  her  veil,  her  cord,  her  plates  and  dishes,  always 
accompanying  her  gifts  with  some  of  those  cordial 
words  which  are  worth  more  than  all  the  help  one 
could  give.  In  midwinter  she  sent  her  tunic  to  a  poor 
man  ashamed  to  beg,  father  of  a  family  destitute  of 
resources,  only  retaining  her  rough  hair  shirt  to  cover 
her  shivering  limbs,  and  utters  these  words  as  sublime 
as  her  deed;  “  I  would  give  everything,  even  my  life, 
to  my  brethren  the  poor ;  for  I  bear  them  all  in  my 
heart.” 2 

In  the  ardour  of  her  zeal  she  would  have  wished  to 
soothe  all  their  pains,  and  take  upon  her  all  their 
crosses.3  She  tried  at  least  to  diminish  their  bitter¬ 
ness.  Pilgrims,  homeless  old  people,  orphans  and  the 
friendless  sick,  particularly  attracted  her  attention. 
Opposite  her  dwelling  she  founded  a  hospice  for 
pilgrims  which  still  exists.  As  to  her  other  proteges, 
more  numerous  and  still  worthier  of  compassion  than 
the  first,  she  thought  of  building  for  them  one  of  those 
houses  which  the  language  of  the  middle  ages  appro- 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII.,  1. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  13  ;  c.  VI.,  18;  and  c.  VIII.,  1. 

3  lbid.x  c.  II.,  5. 
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priatedly  dignifies  with  the  name  of  Hdtels-Dieu ;  and 
encouraged  by  Father  Bevegnati,  she  set  to  work  with¬ 
out  doubting  that  the  holy  earnestness  of  love  would 
make  up  for  genius.  God  gave  her  the  grace  to  succeed. 
The  hero  of  Monteaperto,  Ugo  Casali,  who  had  been 
re-elected  podesta  of  Cortona  in  1280,  and  whom  we 
always  find  associated  with  her  good  works,  applauded 
her  projects  and  promised  to  support  them  at  the 
Grand  Council  with  all  the  influence  of  his  authority. 
Diabella  made  her  a  present  of  her  house,  of  that 
patrician  dwelling  in  which  the  humble  tertiary  had 
had  her  first  ecstasy.  Marinaria  Mascari  and  the 
wealthiest  families  of  Cortona  vied  in  assisting  in 
this  undertaking,  so  much  so  that  in  the  year  1286  the 
Hotel-Dieu  was  opened  under  the  name  of  the  Mercy 
Hospital  to  all  human  infirmities1 — a  grand  example 
of  the  power  of  Catholic  zeal !  Merchant  princes, 
with  all  their  gold  build  up  nothing!  Selfishness 
stifles  compassion  in  them  !  A  woman  of  the  people 
builds  palaces  because  charity,  forgetful  only  of  its 
own  interests,  possesses  the  secret  of  giving  without 
measure,  and  giving  its  very  self. 

Margaret  had  been  the  inspirer  and  soul  of  the 
enterprise ;  she  remained  the  sister  hospitaller.  She 
made  herself  joyfully  and  spontaneously  the  servant 
of  the  poor,  questing  for  them ;  she  and  her  son  only 

Bevegnati,  Dissert.  X.  \  and  Chronicle  of  Cortona ,  manus¬ 
cript  of  the  Municipal  Library  of  that  city. 
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subsisting  on  the  remnants  of  their  meals,  nursing  by 
preference  the  most  loathsome  cases  and  taxing  their 
ingenuity  on  great  feast  days  to  prepare  a  more 
plentiful  feast  for  the  inmates.1 

She  could  not  of  herself  alone  cope  with  the 
requirements  of  such  a  task.  But  a  virtuous  example 
is  seductive  and  great  sacrifices  are  attractive  to  great 
souls.  From  the  first  year  several  persons  crowded 
round  the  saint  to  solicit  the  favour  of  being  admitted 
into  her  company  and  serving  God  in  the  person  of 
the  poor  under  her  direction.  She  united  them  in  a 
congregation  under  the  discipline  of  St.  Francis,  but 
without  restricting  them  to  the  cloister,  and  composed 
for  them  Constitutions  whose  wise  prescriptions  super¬ 
abundantly  demonstrate  that  the  mystical  transports 
of  her  devotion  detracted  nothing  from  her  clear 
practical  sense  nor  from  the  active  resourcefulness  of 
her  organising  mind.2  She  succeeded  in  getting  her 
institution  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
Guigielmo  Ubertini  (26th  of  May,  1286)  and  blessed 
by  the  people,  who  called  the  new  tertiaries  by  the 
name  of  Poverelle ,  Poor  Sisters. 

Unfortunately,  only  three  of  the  names  of  these 
heroines  of  charity  have  come  down  to  us,  and  almost 
without  details.  They  are  Sister  Egidia,  an  ardent 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,  3  and  5. 

2  Bevegnati,  Dissert .,  X.;  an  MS.  of  Ludovico  of  Pelago, 
fol.  219. 
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soul  eager  for  sacrifice,  whom  the  Saviour  announced 
to  Margaret  he  would  place  in  the  choir  of  the 
cherubs ; 1  Sister  Adrian,  a  pure  candid  soul,  who,  on 
returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Angels, 
exchanged  the  sufferings  of  exile  for  the  joys  of 
heaven  j  2  and  Sister  Margaret  of  Siena,  the  worthy 
emulator  of  our  saint,  marching  like  her  with  such  a 
rapid  stride  in  the  paths  of  perfection,  that  the 
Redeemer  said  often  to  the  foundress :  “  Know,  my 
daughter,  that  I  shall  fill  her  with  My  graces.  Such 
is  the  purity  of  her  morals  that  there  is  not  a  soul 
in  Cortona  more  pleasing  to  me."  3  The  Poor  Sisters 
formed  a  regular  community,  united  by  the  same 
devotedness  and  pursuing  the  same  ideal  under  the 
government  of  our  saint,  with  the  Third  Order  for 
rule,  the  veil  for  grille,  and  the  hospital  for  cloister.4 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII.,  6,  and  Dissert .,  IV.  Sister  Egidia 
died  in  1295  (MS.  of  Ludovico  of  Pelago,  fol.  217.) 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,-  50  The  Chronicle  does  not  say  if  the 
saint  had  accompanied  Sister  Adrian.  He  only  remarks 
that  the  pilgrims  thronged  in  thousands  on  the  2nd  of  August 
around  the  chapel  of  Portiuncula,  and  that  Sister  Adrian  was 
near  being  crushed  by  the  multitude.  He  testifies  on  three 
occasions  (c.  X.,-  34,  49  and  50),  to  the  authenticity  of  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  Portiuncula,  accorded  in  1216  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Assisi.  See  Life  of  St.  Francis,  by  the  author.  3rd  Ed.,  c.  xii. 

3  Bevegnati,  c.  xi.,  8. 

4  The  congregation  preserved  its  primitive  character  until 
1591,  when,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  obliged  the  Sisters  to  the  enclosure  (MS.  of  Ludovico  of 
Pelago,  fol.  243*)  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Revolution. 
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It  is  the  first  institution  of  this  kind  which  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  brings  before  us. 

To  this  congregation  of  tertiaries  was  attached  a 
confraternity,  or  rather,  a  corporation  which  was  its 
auxiliary  and  complement.  This  second  association 
formed  what  it  is  now  agreed  to  call  a  “  work.”  The 
work  has  disappeared ;  but  it  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  read  its  Constitutions,  because  they  initiate 
us  into  the  inner  life  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  middle  ages,  their  strong  organisation  and  the 
object,  at  once  religious  and  social,  which  they 
pursued. 

Founded  in  1286,  and  approved  on  the  4th  of 
November  of  the  same  year  by  Don  Guiglielmo 
Ubertini,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  the  Corporation  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  opened  its  ranks,  without  distinction, 
to  all  who  were  well  disposed.  An  elected  adminis¬ 
trative  council  exercised  the  function  of  regulating 
the  property  of  the  hospital  and  receiving  pious 
legacies.  But  the  field  of  action  was  vaster  :  it 
embraced  the  whole  city,  and  certain  zealators, 
influential  personages  or  lady  patronesses,  were  to 
investigate  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  their  quarter, 
and  afford  relief  by  preference  to  those  who  were 
ashamed  to  own  their  poverty. 1  Precise  rules 
determined  the  obligations  of  each ;  two  clauses,  it 

1  “  Ad  relevandam  necessitatem  pauperum  verecundorum.” 
(Bevegnatq  Dissert .,  p.  150.) 
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seems  to  us,  more  specially  bear  the  mark  of  the 
saint.  One  prescribes  that  particular  care  shall  be 
taken  of  sick  Friars  Minors  ;  the  other,  that  in  case 
of  civil  war ,  all  the  members  of  the  Confraternity 
shall  assemble  under  their  standard  and  exert  all  their 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  discord.  It  was,  as 
will  be  seen,  charity  wisely  organised  with  the  Queen 
of  Mercy  as  patroness,  the  general  good  as  their 
object  and  disinterestedness  as  the  means.1 

1  hese  two  creations  of  an  eminently  social 
character,  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  the 
erection  of  the  material  edifice,  do  the  greatest  honour 
to  Margarets  intelligence.  It  is  an  innovation  as 
daring  as  productive,  which  only  awaits  the  genius 
of  St.  Vincent  de  l'aul  to  develope  in  the  sunlight  and 
cover  the  world  with  charitable  institutions.  And  to 
innovate  in  such  a  way,  to  reach  those  heights,  our 
zealous  tertiary  need  only  draw  inspiration  from  the 
spirit  of  her  rule  and  be  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  an 
Order  which,  from  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  our  days, 
has  always  had  a  remarkably  clear  intuition  of  the 
new  forms  which  Christian  charity  and  mutual 
responsibility  call  for  at  each  epoch.”  2 

We  shall  be  pardoned,  or  rather  one  will  be  pleased 
with  us  for  having  brought  to  light  an  historical  point 

1  Bevegnati,  Dissert.,  p.  112,  114,  150  and  154. 

2  Claudio  Jannet.  See  the  journal  L  Union  Economique 

Dec.  ist,  1884.  * 
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too  much  neglected  by  mediaeval  chroniclers  :  the  role 
of  the  tertiary  and  foundress  of  a  congregation. 
Nevertheless,  a  study  of  the  saint’s  works  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mother,  that  mother  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  severity,  hid  a  heart  full  of  solicitude 
and  affection  for  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  despite  the 
bitterness  of  the  memories  associated  with  his  birth. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Mother. 

Margaret  had  brought  up  her  son  in  the  fear  and 
love  of  God,  “with  desired  severity”  according  to 
Bevegnati’s  observation.  While  she  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  the  dishes  destined  for  the  poor,  she  only 
served  him  after  them  and  gave  him  uncooked  food  ; 
not  through  harshness  but  from  a  higher  motive 
which  explains  her  preferences.  “In  my  son,”  said 
she,  “it  is  blood  which  speaks ;  in  the  needy  and 
strangers  the  flesh  has  no  part,  but  the  spirit  alone 
and  faith."  1  Perhaps  she  also  wished  by  this  pre¬ 
cocious  apprenticeship  to  penance  to  break  to  him 
the  painful  mystery  of  his  birth.  Some  inhabitants 
of  Cortona,  not  suspecting  the  lofty  reasons  of 
her  conduct,  publicly  censured  her  severity ;  and  as 
the  boy,  a  protege  of  the  Moscari,  attended  the 
schools  of  Arezzo  and  did  not  return,  as  customary, 
at  the  Christmas  holidays,  they  set  the  rumour  afloat 
that,  abandoned  by  his  mother,  he  drowned  himself 
in  despair  at  Arezzo.  They  did  not  understand  that 
if  she  subjected  the  body  to  a  severe  discipline  it  was 

1  Bevegnatii  c.  ii.a  3. 
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to  better  insure  the  soul’s  future.  As  for  her,  a 
Christian  before  everything,  she  listened  to  these 
calumnies  without  the  least  complaint  passing  her 
lips,  or  the  least  murmur  rising  in  her  heart.1 

The  young  man,  however,  has  advanced  in  human 
knowledge,  and  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  select 
a  career.  The  mother  has  only  one  anxiety,  it  is  that 
he  should  follow  his  vocation  :  she  has  only  one  desire, 
it  is  that  he  should  reach  the  haven  of  eternal 
happiness,  where  she  wishes  to  find  him  :  very  different 
in  her  wishes  from  those  mothers,  more  pagan  than 
Christian,  who,  in  their  projects  for  the  future,  are  only 
guided  by  the  instincts  of  the  flesh  and  dreams  of 
unbridled  ambition.  But  what  is  that  vocation  ?  A 
delicate  question  of  decisive  importance,  which  she 
first  of  all  treats  with  Him  who  is  arbiter  of  human 
destinies.  “  Lord,”  she  says,  “give  me  his  soul  !  ” 
The  Saviour  deigns  to  dispel  her  legitimate  dis¬ 
quietude  :  He  replies  that  her  son  shall  receive  a 
vocation  of  election,  that  he  shall  be  a  priest  and  an 
apostle  and  will  sanctify  himself  under  the  Franciscan 
habit.2  And  Margaret,  better  inspired  than  the 
mother  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  the  father  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  takes  care  to  place  no  obstacle 
to  the  designs  of  Heaven.  On  the  contrary,  she 
lovingly  develops  the  vocation  which  she  soon  sees 

1  Bevegnatif  c/  II.,  7. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  15;  and  c,  X.,  40. 
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dawning  in  her  son’s  heart  and  prepares  him  for  the 
absolute,  definite  sacrifice  which  a  nearing  future 
will  demand  of  him,  happy  in  her  misfortune  to  see 
him  called  to  a  dignity  from  which  the  stain  of  his 
origin  separated  him. 

A  short  time  after,  about  1283,  the  young  man 
entered  the  Seraphic  Order.  She  followed  him  in 
thought  to  the  noviciate  of  Arezzo,  and  knowing  that 
in  all  things  the  beginnings  are  difficult,  she  addressed 
to  him  the  following  letter  to  exhort  him  to  advance 
with  a  resolute  step  along  the  rugged  road  of  Calvary : 

“My  child,  be  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  the  service 
in  which  thou  art  enlisted.  If  thou  lightest  manfully 
in  the  ranks  of  its  soldiers,  and  followest  thy  mother’s 
advice,  she  will  love  thee  more  and  more.  Listen 
then  to  her  advice.  And,  first  of  all,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  cultivate  in  thy  soul  the  plant  of  humility,  love 
all  thy  brethren  without  regard  to  persons,  and  respect 
in  thy  superiors  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested.  Be  grateful  to  God  for  His  benefits,  and 
modest  with  men,  without  murmuring  against  any 
one.  Fly  useless  conversation  with  seculars,  as  the 
Rule  commands  thee,  and  only  associate  with  thy 
brethren  and  men  of  holy  life.  Pray  fervently,  and 
4/be  always  on  thy  guard  against  the  snares  of  Satan. 

i  i 

Disclose  thy  conscience  to  thy  confessor,  because 
the  sick  man  cannot  be  cured  if  he  does  not  show  his 
wounds  to  the  physician.  Receive  respectfully  the 
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advice  of  prudent  men,  and  prefer  it  to  thy  own 
opinion.  Recite  in  its  entirety  and  with  attention  the 
Office  prescribed  by  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church. 
If  one  of  thy  brethren  reproves  thee  for  thy  fault 
kneel  on  the  ground  and,  with  bared  head,  humbly 
confess  thy  fault.  In  all  thy  trials  cast  a  glance  at 
thy  crucifix.  Obey  with  good  grace  those  who  in 
regard  to  thee  hold  the  place  of  God.  Put  a  guard 
on  thy  lips,  and  be  brief,  circumspect  and  grave  in 
thy  speech.  Examine  thy  thoughts  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  in  thy  undertakings  avoid  everything 
that  could  displease  Him.  Finally,  watch  over  thy 
sensual  appetite,  in  order  that  thy  heart  may  be 
always  His.  Read  often,  execute  scrupulously  and 
preserve  to  thy  last  breath  the  letter  which  my 
maternal  affection  has  dictated.”  1 

The  page  we  have  just  read  is  precious.  Have  we 
not  in  that  letter  “dictated  by  maternal  affection”  the 
heroine  of  Cortona  depicted  by  herself,  severe  without 
harshness,  loving  without  weak  complacency,  uniting 
in  just  proportion  the  tenderness  of  a  mother’s  heart 
to  the  virile  energy  of  a  saint  ?  Are  not  these  lines 
a  delightful  portrayal  of  the  grave  and  continuous 
solicitudes  which  pre-occupied  her  ?  And  knowing 
the  uprightness  of  her  character,  are  we  not  right  in 
concluding  that,  in  her,  actions  corresponded  to 
sentiments  and  that  her  son  was  not  weaned  either 

1  Bevegnatijj  c.  vill.j  17. 
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from  the  cares  and  caresses  due  to  his  youth  or  the 
lights  and  counsels  due  to  his  vocation  ?  Moreover, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Religion  does  not  destroy 
nature ;  it  makes  it  better  :  it  perfects,  purifies  and 
gives  a  divine  sanction  to  all  legitimate  affections. 

The  saint,  a  short  time  afterwards,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  orally  confirming  the  firm  exhortations  she 
had  given-  him  in  writing.  One  night,  her  son,  then 
in  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Cortona,  where  he  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  sacred  science, 
succumbed  to  sleep  and  was  absent  from  the  recitation 
of  Matins.  The  guardian  awoke  him  and  gave  him 
a  light  stroke  of  a  stick.  The  young  student,  startled 
from  his  sleep,  quickly  seized  the  stick  and  broke  it ; 
then,  recognizing  his  fault  and  turning  his  indignation 
against  himself,  he  smote  his  face.  The  fault,  if  there 
was  a  fault,  was  a  slight  one ;  but  nothing  is  little  in 
the  eyes  of  the  saints,  when  the  honour  of  the 
Almighty  is  at  stake.  Margaret,  knowing  by  reve¬ 
lation  what  had  occurred  during  the  night,  sent  for 
the  culprit  at  break  of  day,  and,  without  any  other 
preamble,  admonished  him  on  his  lack  of  vigilance 
and  fervour.  “  My  child,”  she  said  to  him,  “  is  that  the 
zeal  thou  shouldst  show  when  it  is  a  question  of  singing 
the  praises  of  the  Creator  ?  Is  that  the  gratitude 
thou  shouldst  have  when  it  is  a  question  of  thanking 
the  Author  of  all  good  ?  ”  1  Docile  to  these  remon- 

1  Bevegnati,-  c.  IX. 27, 
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strances,  the  young  religious  promised  to  observe  in 
future  with  more  exactitude  all  the  points  of  his  Rule. 

Apart  from  this  slight  information,  dropped  by 
chance  from  his  pen,  the  Tuscan  chronicler  observes 
a  silence  for  which  nothing  can  make  up  regarding 
Margaret’s  son,  his  family  relations,  his  apostolate, 
and  death.  It  is  true  he  suggests — and  that  is  his 
purpose — that,  near  or  far,  her  maternal  counsels  and 
the  holiness  of  her  example  exercised  an  influence  as 
happy  as  efficacious  upon  her  son’s  spiritual  progress; 
but  he  stops  there,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  regrets  of  posterity.  We  candidly  confess,  then, 
that  the  sketch  we  have  just  drawn  is  only  a  very 
imperfect  outline ;  the  mother’s  profile  is  hardly 
distinct,  and  only  reveals  the  severe  lines  of  her 
physiognomy.  The  son  remains  entirely  in  the  shade. 
The  saint  only  comes  out  in  relief  in  Bevegnati’s  pages, 
and  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  this  aspect  that  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  penitent  of  Cortona. 

Freed  from  all  solicitude  with  regard  to  her  natural 
family,  she  was  thinking  how  she  could  henceforward 
exclusively  devote  her  days  and  nights  to  her  adopted 
family :  the  orphans,  the  sick  and  the  old  men  of  the 
Mercy  Hospital.  But  it  was  not  to  be  thus  :  God  had 
in  reserve  for  her  a  higher,  more  fruitful,  more 
extensive  mission,  which  was  to  be  exercised  upon  all 
that  she  loved  most  in  the  world :  the  Church, 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  city  of  Cortona. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Wonder-worker. 

(1276-1288). 

P'OR  two  centuries  a  question,  at  once  national  and 
religious,  moved  all  minds  :  the  Eastern  question. 
It  concerned  the  redemption  of  the  tomb  of  Christ 
and  to  ascertain  which  should  prevail,  the  Cross  or  the 
Crescent,  civilisation  or  barbarism,  disciples  of  Calvary 
or  sectaries  of  Islam.  Eight  times  already,  from 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon  to  St.  Louis,  the  West  was  stirred 
by  the  voice  of  the  Popes  and  made  a  dash  at  the 
Mussulman  Empire,  in  the  midst  of  astonishing 
victories  followed  by  defeats  no  less  astounding. 
Since  1241  Jerusalem  had  fallen  again  under  the 
power  of  the  Caliphs,  who  from  thence  menaced  the 
rest  of  Palestine.  The  existence  of  Eastern  Christen¬ 
dom  was  at  stake,  and  the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church  was  to  resound  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  exhort  princes  to  assume  the  defensive :  beautiful 
and  sublime  mission  initiated  by  the  Papacy,  the 
success  of  which  it  was  pursuing  with  immovable 
constancy  and  which  was  to  silence  all  passions ! 
Margaret’s  glory  is  to  have  been  associated  therewith 
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and  to  have  been  chosen  from  on  high  to  be  the 
Apostle  of  Cortona,1  the  helper  of  the  Papacy,  the 
instrument  of  eternal  mercy. 

But  every  mission,  to  be  accredited,  must  be 
supported  by  letters  of  authentication.  The  Word 
Incarnate  does  not  derogate  from  this  law  when  He 
wills  to  save  His  Church  or  nations  in  peril.  When 
He  selects  extraordinary  envoys  He  invests  them 
with  His  omnipotence,  in  order  that  subjugated 
peoples  may  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth  and  return  to 
life.  It  is  what  He  did  for  our  saint.  He  manifests 
and  authorises  her  mission  by  unequivocal  signs, 
fruits  of  those  supernatural  gifts  with  which  He  has 
endowed  her  in  such  large  measure  along  with  the 
title  of  spouse  :  the  gift  of  miracles,  knowledge  of  the 
future,  discernment  of  hearts. 

A  wonder-worker,  she  has  dominion  over  demons, 
over  sickness  and  death,  and  Father  Bevegnati 
devotes  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  record 

of  her  miraculous  operations.2 

One  of  the  first  prodigies,  perhaps  the  first,  at  all 
events  the  most  striking,  was  accorded  in  favour  of 
Cortona.  A  very  young  child  had  just  died  in 
its  mother’s  arms.  The  latter  in  despair  and  not 
venturing  to  face  the  reproaches  which  the  vehemence 
of  grief  would  suggest  to  her  husband,  first  resolved 
to  fly  far  away.  Then,  altering  her  mind  and  thinking 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII.,  13*  -Bevegnati,  c.  XII. 
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of  the  holy  tertiary,  she  went  with  confidence  to  ask 
from  her  the  life  of  her  child.  Margaret  wept  along 
with  this  afflicted  mother,  consoled  her  and  said  : 

Go,  your  child  is  cured.”  The  mother  goes,  finds 
her  son  restored  to  life  and  smiling  with  inexpressible 
grace,  and  then,  in  the  transport  of  her  joy,  relates 
to  everyone  the  circumstances  of  the  prodigy, 
extolling  the  power  of  the  humble  wonder-worker.1 

In  the  same  city  a  man  of  letters,  one  of  those 
misunderstood  or  unfortunate  geniuses  such  as  are 
found  in  every  age,  had  hanged  himself  in  despair. 
Margaret  was  apprised  of  it  by  revelation.  She  runs 
at  once  with  her  companions  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  cuts  the  fatal  cord,  and  saves  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  man  who,  without  the  saint’s  help,  would 
have  infallibly  perished,  He  promised  his  liberatrix 
to  henceforth  courageously  fulfil  his  duties.  “It  is 
from  him  and  from  the  saint’s  companions,”  adds  the 
chronicler,  “that  we  get  this  fact.2 

The  fame  of  these  two  miracles  spread  throughout 
all  Tuscany,  and  soon  people  ran  from  all  quarters  to 
solicit  some  temporal  or  spiritual  favour.  Thus  they 
brought  from  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  a  child  possessed 
of  a  devil  and  who  was  suffering  horribly.  Despite 
his  youth,  when  he  was  tormented  by  the  evil  spirit, 
three  of  the  most  robust  men  could  hardly  hold  him. 
Asked  by  his  neighbours  how  he  would  be  delivered 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  XII.,  36.  2  Bevegnati,  c.  XX.,  56. 
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from  these  tortures, he  i  nvariably  answered  :  “Through 
the  intercession  and  merits  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cor¬ 
tona.”  His  parents  decided  to  bring  him  to  that 
city.  When  they  were  on  the  heights  of  Castel  Giraldi, 
from  whence  one  descries  the  citadel  of  Cortona  in 
the  distance,  the  demon  fled,  declaring  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  these  mountains  was  saturated  with 
Margaret’s  prayers,  and  that  those  prayers  were  a 
devouring  fire  to  him.  The  parents  none  the  less 
pursued  their  way  as  far  as  Cortona,  to  thank  the 
saint  and  receive  her  blessing.  To  the  simple  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  gratitude,  the  saint  replied  deprecatingly  : 
“  Attribute  only  to  God  a  miracle  to  which  my  sins 
and  ingratitude  could  only  oppose  an  obstacle.”  And 
her  humility  edified  as  much  as  their  son’s  deliverance 
had  consoled  them.1 

This  prodigy  was  soon  followed  by  another,  when 
the  cure  was  effected  of  a  young  woman,  likewise  of 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  who  barked  like  a  dog,  bellowed 
like  a  bull,  roared  like  a  lioness,  and  who  shook  her 
head  with  such  violence  that  it  was  enough  to  cause 
her  death.  On  returning  to  her  native  place,  she  did 
not  fail  to  proclaim  the  merits  and  charity  of  her 
liberatrix.2 

The  saintly  wonder-worker  herself  was  the  object 
of  supernatural  elevations  which,  despite  herself, 
made  her  the  object  of  public  veneration.  Among 

1  Bevcgnati,  c.  IV.,  6.  2  Ibid.,  c.  XII.,  27 
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these  favours,  the  recital  of  which  illustrates  every 
page  of  the  Tuscan  chronicler,  there  is  one  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  because  it  displays 
luminously,  in  all  the  radiant  splendour  of  the  divine 
operations,  that  astonishing  similarity,  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  between  the  mission  of  the  great 
penitent  of  Judea  and  that  of  her  who,  thirteen  centuries 
afterwards,  reproduced  to  the  life  her  seraphic  ardours, 
her  privileges,  her  apostolate,  and  even  the  marvels  of 
her  hidden  life. 

Margaret  lived  continually  in  thought  on  the 
summit  of  Golgotha.  She  kept  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  in  the  company  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows 
and  the  holy  women  of  the  Gospel  and  begged  the 
adorable  Victim  of  Calvary  to  pour  in  streams  into 
her  heart  the  bitterness  of  the  chalice  of  the  Passion.1 
The  Divine  Redeemer  condescended  to  her  desires,  so 
conformable  to  His  own.  On  Holy  Thursday  night, 
probably  in  the  year  1287, 2  He  ordered  her  to  repair 
the  next  morning  to  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
where  she  would  participate  more  than  anyone  in 
Mary’s  unspeakable  martyrdom.  It  would  require 
a  seraphic  pen  to  relate  such  heavenly  marvels.  At 
least  let  us  leave  to  the  venerable  depositary  of  the 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  10. 

2  What  is  certain  is,  that  Father  Bevegnati  was  present  at 
the  Crucifixion  scene,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  left 
for  Siena  in  1290. 
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saint’s  secrets  the  task  of  describing  for  us  the  scene 
of  which  he  was  witness,  and  which,  with  Margaret 
herself,  we  shall  call  the  scene  of  her  mystical  cruci¬ 
fixion. 

“  On  Good  Friday/’  he  writes,  u  the  servant  of  God 
came  very  early  in  the  morning  to  St.  Francis’s,  and 
begged  me  not  to  absent  myself  from  the  Convent, 
because  our  Lord  had  revealed  to  her  that  on  that 


conventual  Mass,  about  nine  o’clock,  she  was  rapt  in 
ecstasy.  The  whole  drama  of  the  Passion  was  unfolded 
to  her  view.  She  saw  the  Saviour  betrayed  by  the  kiss 
of  Judas,  denied  by  Peter,  abandoned  by  the  Apostles, 
exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers  of  Caiphas 
and  Pilate,  and  could  contemplate  His  adorable  1 
face  lacerated  by  the  thorns.  She  heard  the  strokes  of 
the  scourge  which  smote  His  innocent  flesh,  the 
clamours  of  the  populace  egged  on  by  the  Pharisees, 
the  sounds  of  the  nails  they  drove  into  His  hands  and 
feet.  In  a  word,  she  explained  each  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Passion,  without  heeding  the  presence  of  the 
people  of  Cortona  who  thronged  to  witness  such  an 
extraordinary  sight. 

“  Her  arms  were  extended  like  a  cross  ;  she  seemed 
herself  to  be  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  the  features 
of  her  face  betrayed  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 

1  H  Sicut  sibi  fuerat  revelatum  a  Domino ,  debcbat  ad  crucem 
die  ilia  mentaliter  crucifigi .  (Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  3.) 
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At  three  o’clock,  the  very  hour  when  the  Victim 
of  Calvary  expired,  she,  too,  lowered  her  head  and 
seemed  near  dying.  Those  present  burst  out  sobbing. 

“  Having  resumed  possession  of  herself,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  air  of  rejoicing,  and  thanked 
the  Lord  for  the  graces  with  which  he  had  enriched 
her.  But  when  she  turned  round  and  saw  the  dense 
crowd  who  thronged  around  her,  her  joy  gave  place 
to  profound  sadness.  She  would  have  wished  to  hide 
the  gifts  of  the  great  King,  and  here  were  priests  and 
people  associated  with  the  intimate  communications 
with  which  she  was  favoured.  ‘Be  at  ease,  my 
daughter,  said  the  Lover  of  the  humble  to  her,  ‘  I 
wish  that  thou  shouldst  be  the  mirror  of  sinners,  even 
of  the  most  obstinate.  I  wish  that  they  may  be 
convinced  by  thy  example  that  my  merciful  bosom  is 
always  open  to  the  repentant/  ‘  Lord/  she  replied, 

‘  When  your  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls  are  at 
stake,  I  joyfully  submit/  And  she  suddenly  rose, 
more  vigorous  and  alert  than  in  the  morning. 

“  At  nightfall  she  returned  to  her  cell.  A  new 
Magdalen,  distracted  with  grief,  she  interrogated  the 
passers-by  ;  and  love,  that  passion  which,  directed  to 
goodness,  brings  forth  great  souls,  because  it  makes 
them  go  out  of  themselves,  love  wrung  from  her 
accents  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  pagan 
antiquity.  ‘  Have  you  not  seen  the  Lord,  my  God  ? 
Ln  fort  unate  that  I  am,  where  shall  I  go  to  find  Him  ? 
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Ah  !  if  I  could  see  you,  O  my  God,  with  what  infinite 
joy  my  heart  would  be  filled  !  I  seek,  sigh,  cry, 
watch,  suffer  and  my  heart  grows  faint,  and  yet  I  do 
not  find  you ;  death — inexorable  death,  has  withdrawn 
you  from  my  adorations.  Answer  me,  O  angels  ; 
answer  me,  children  of  men  ;  and  you,  O  inanimate 
creatures,  hearken  to  my  supplications.  Tell  me 
where  is  my  crucified  Love.  I  seek  Him  and  I  find 
Him  not.  Oh,  most  sweet  Jesus,  my  sovereign  good 
and  my  life’s  delight,  why  have  you  abandoned  me  ? 
Where  have  you  hidden  ?  In  vain  I  burn  with  the 
desire  of  seeing  and  hearing  you.  Alas  !  alas  !  woe 
is  me  !  What  use  is  it  for  me  to  live,  if  I  cannot 
possess  Him  who  has  raised  my  soul  to  life  V 

“  Back  in  her  cell,  she  passed  the  whole  night  at 
the  foot  of  her  crucifix,  wishing  for  no  other  food 
than  her  own  sorrow,  and  from  time  to  time  letting 
some  plaints  like  these  escape  from  her  :  ‘  What 

have  you  done,  O  my  God,  that  men  should  treat  you 
so  cruelly  ?  Who  has  pierced  your  hands  ?  Who  has 
crucified  you  ?  ’ 

“In  speaking  thus,  she  obeyed  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  whom  she  felt  the  burning  contact  at 
intervals.  It  was  the  same  on  Easter  Sunday,  when, 
as  I  was  explaining  to  the  people  the  Gospel  of  the 
day,  she  rose  and  interrupted  me  with  this  sudden 
enquiry  :  ‘  Do  you  know  where  is  my  Saviour,  my 
crucified  Jesus?  Where  have  you  placed  Him? 
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*  Console  yourself,’  I  replied,  ‘  He  is  so  good  that  He 
will  not  be  slow  to  show  Himself  to  you.’  She 
resumed  her  seat,  more  dead  than  alive,  but  full  of 
hope.  The  next  morning  He  whom  she  sought 
appeared  to  her  in  all  the  splendour  of  His  glory, 
such  as  He  showed  Himself  to  Mary  Magdalen  on  the 
day  of  His  resurrection  ;  He  dispelled  her  disquietude, 
revealed  to  her  the  secrets  of  His  heart,  and 
disappeared,  leaving  her  inundated  with  graces  and 
consolations.”  1 

The  simple  and  artless  narrative  of  those  ecstasies, 
from  the  pen  of  the  old  chronicler,  has  still  the  gift  of 
touching  us.  What  was  it  then  to  the  persons  who 
were  the  moved  spectators  of  them?  What  an 
impression  must  not  the  sight  of  those  supernatural 
phenomena  have  produced  on  the  imaginations  of  a 
believing  people,  eager  for  the  marvellous,  prompt  to 
be  emotionally  moved  ?  And  when  one  thinks  that 
to  the  gift  of  miracles  Margaret  joined  discernment 
of  hearts,  that  she  read  consciences  like  an  open 
book,  unveiling  to  sinners  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
their  conscience,  their  vices  unrepressed,  their  accu¬ 
mulated  sacrileges,  to  the  just  their  disquietudes  and 
the  remedies  to  be  applied  thereto :  when  one 
remembers  that  the  sanctity  of  her  life  surpassed  the 
renown  of  those  prodigies,  is  not  one  naturally  led  to 
conclude  that  her  providential  mission  was  impres- 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  v.,  3  and  7. 
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sively  evidenced,  and  that  her  speech,  invested  with 
such  an  authoritative  character,  was  to  exercise  an 
incomparable  fascination  upon  minds  ? 

Such  was  the  effect  affirmed  by  her  historian  as 
regards  Cortona  ;  then  he  adds  : — “  The  salutary 
action  of  her  mission  extended  very  far  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Tuscany.  Priests  and  faithful,  nobles  and 
plebeians,  thronged  from  all  parts,  from  Gubbio, 
Rome,  Florence,  even  from  France  and  Spain,”  1  in 
order  to  gaze  upon  the  saint’s  features,  to  receive  her 
counsels,  or  to  solicit  through  her  intercession  the 
cure  of  a  sick  person,  the  deliverance  of  one  possessed, 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  He  himself  relates  that 
he  was  besieged  by  penitents,  enlightened  or  touched 
by  the  saint’s  words,  and  that  it  occurred  to  him,  in 
a  moment  of  impatience,  to  let  this  expression  escape 
from  him  in  her  presence :  “lam  not  able  to  clean 
out  so  many  stables  in  a  single  day  !  ”  “  They  are 

not  stables  you  are  cleaning  out,”  she  replied  with  a 
sweet  smile,  “  but  temples  you  are  purifying.”  2  We 
have  mentioned  this  fitfulness  of  Bevegnati’s  because 
it  brings  out  better  than  a  long  discourse,  the  deep 
as  well  as  beneficent  influence  which  Margaret’s 
apostolate  exercised  over  souls. 

It  is  then  an  attested  fact  that  no  one  approached 
the  divinely  perfumed  atmosphere  of  her  cell  without 
feeling  deeply  moved.  This  result  should  not  sur- 

1  Beyegnati,  c.  IV.,  17’;  and  c;  VI.,  8;  2  Ibid.,  c.  vi.,  8. 
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prise  us ;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  those  ages  of 
faith  to  shew  us  crime  alongside  virtue,  and  often  in 
the  same  life,  abominable  disorders  atoned  for  by  a 
striking  repentance.1  At  Cortona  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science  always  prevailed  over  that  of  the  passions, 
and  the  two  great  wounds  of  the  epoch,  luxury  and 
civil  disorder,  disappeared  for  a  time.  Guelphs 
publicly  reached  out  their  hands  to  Ghibellines; 
Christian  simplicity  and  chastity  were  again  held 
in  honour ;  and  peace  re-entered  family  circles. 

Magnificent  victory,  exclusively  due  to  the  empire 
of  persuasion,  which  does  honour  to  those  ages  of 
faith,  as  it  remains  the  eternal  merit  of  our  heroine ; 
but,  it  must  needs  be  said,  a  victory  of  short  duration 
in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  passions,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  incomplete,  because  the  saint’s  field  of  action 
was  relatively  restricted.  It  is,  moreover,  what  she 
comprehended  after  a  vision  which  terrified  her.  It 
was  during  the  Lent  of  the  year  1288,  about  the  feast 
of  St.  Joseph.  The  Saviour  laid  bare  before  her  eyes, 
alongside  the  souls  which  she  had  converted,  the 
abominations  of  all  kinds  which  sullied  the  surface  of 
the  earth :  the  corruption  of  Christians,  the  dissen¬ 
sions  of  princes,  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  and,  in 

1  Guido  of  Montefeltro,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Ghibelline  party,  is  a  striking  example  of  it.  He  was  converted 
in  1296  and  ended  his  days  in  penitential  austerities  at  the 
Franciscan  Convent,  Ancona. 
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consequence,  His  altars  overthrown,  His  tomb  and 
the  holy  places  abandoned  to  the  profanations  of 
Mahommedan  hordes.  “  My  enemies/’  said  He  to  her, 
“  are  more  numerous  to  day  than  on  the  day  of  my 
Passion,  and  such  is  their  fury  that  if  my  body  was 
as  large  as  the  world  and  still  capable  of  suffering,  I 
should  be  covered  with  wounds  from  head  to  foot.”  1 

The  spectacle  of  so  many  horrors,  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  calamities  which  menaced  Christendom 
and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  sight  of  the  blood¬ 
stained  face  of  her  Divine  Spouse,  suggested  to  her 
the  thought  of  a  sacrifice  more  admirable  than  her 
apostolate,  and  which  is  only  excelled  by  martyrdom 
through  bloodshedding.  She  offered  herself  as  an 
expiatory  victim,  accepting  beforehand,  leprosy, 
maladies,  and  all  kinds  of  trials  which  it  should  please 
God  to  send  her.  Her  sacrifice  was  accepted  on  high 
and  sealed  in  the  blood  of  the  Immaculate  Lamb. 
A  few  days  after  the  preceding  vision,  on  the  25th 
of  March/2  immediately  after  Communion,  she  saw 
descending  from  the  heavens  a  luminous  cross  upon 
which  she  extended  her  arms,  without  being  really 
attached  to  it.  “  Where  are  the  nails  to  fix  me  upon 

1  Bcvegnati,  c.  V.,  14. 

*  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  vision  preceded  by  about  one 
month  her  change  of  cell  (May  1,  1288).  This  conclusion  is 
clearly  apparent  from  the  very  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  Saint : 
“  Die  confessori  tuo  ui.  non  impediat  quin  liber e  possis  ascender e 
ad  cellam  arris.”  (Bcvegnati,  c.  V.j  25). 
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this  cross  ?’’  she  was  thinking.  Hardly  had  she 
formulated  this  question  in  her  inmost  being  when  the 
Heavenly  Spouse  appeared  to  her,  a  crown  of  thorns 
on  His  head,  His  hands  and  feet  pierced  with  nails, 
such  as  He  actually  was  on  Calvary.  Margaret’s  heart 
melted  with  sorrow  and  compassion  at  this  sight. 
“  Ah  !  Lord,”  she  cries,  “  let  me  be  crucified  with 
you!  ”  “Yes,”  replies  the  Divine  Master,  “thou  shalt 
be  martyred  with  me.  Thy  soul  must  be  purified  in 
the  crucible  of  tribulations  like  gold  under  the  action  of 
fire  ;  but  it  is  not  thy  flesh,  it  is  thy  heart  which  shall 
be  crucified.”  1  Then,  showing  her  in  spirit  on  the 
glacis  of  the  citadel  of  Cortona  a  poor  and  wretched 
dwelling,  He  enjoins  her  to  live  there  as  a  recluse,  and 
retires  after  transpiercing  her  heart  with  one  of  those 
fiery  darts  which  at  once  rejoice  and  desolate  the 
soul  smitten  with  his  love 2 — a  wound  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  for  it  is  the  property  of 
Divine  power  to  at  once  give  effect  to  what  its  words 
signify. 

Obey  then  the  spirit  which  impels  thee,  Margaret, 
voluntary  victim  of  agreeable  odour  ;  obey  the  secret 
harmonies  which  are  attracting  thee  towards  solitude ; 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  25  and  29. — Martyr  mea  (c.  X.,  16). 

2  “  This  wound,”  says  Scaramelli,  “  is  an  inflamed  and  burning 
touch  of  love,  by  which  God  suddenly  elevates  the  soul  to  the 
affective  and  sensitive  possession  of  Himself  and  withdraws 
immediately.”  (see  La  Mystique  by  Ribet,  t.  1,  p.  423.) 
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listen  not  to  the  voice  of  the  flesh  ;  carry  the  cross  on 
thy  shoulders  and  climb  the  slopes  of  Calvary.  For 
thee  the  hour  of  mystical  immolation  has  struck  ; 
thou  art  the  victim  of  Jesus.  Thy  head  will  be 
crowned  with  thorns,  thy  lips  shall  be  drenched  with 
gall,  thy  heart  inundated  with  bitterness;  but  take 
courage— -the  summit  of  Golgotha  touches  Heaven  ! 

When  Margaret  informed  her  companions,  her 
benefactresses,  and  the  Friars  Minor,  of  the  order 
which  she  had  received  from  on  high,  to  go  and  dwell 
under  the  fortress,  both  vied  with  one  another  in 
protesting  against  her  project ;  her  companions, 
because,  being  their  foundress  and  superioress,  she 
could  not  abandon  them ;  Marinaria  and  Raneria, 
because  the  shattered  state  of  her  health  would 
not  permit  of  such  a  change ;  Bevegnati  and  his 
brethren,  because  she  would  be  less  within  reach  of 
religious  succour,  and  in  reality  because  they  feared, 
if  she  died  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  they 
should  lose  the  treasure  of  her  mortal  remains. 
Nothing  stopped  the  saint.  The  Lord’s  injunction 
was  formal,  and  hence  for  the  humble  tertiary  there 
only  remained  one  duty,  that  of  obeying.  She  did  it 
with  that  disinterestedness  which  characterises  the 
saints,  that  spirit  of  renunciation  which  only  seeks 
the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  that  generosity  which 
knows  no  obstacles ;  without  delay,  but  not  without 
heart-rendings  !  For  how  could  she  bid  farewell  with- 
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out  emotion  to  that  church  of  St.  Francis,  perfumed 
with  the  memory  of  her  entrance  into  the  Third 
Order,  to  that  cell  to  which  so  many  graces  and 
supernatural  favours  attached  her,  to  that  Mercy 
Hospital  of  which  she  was  the  foundress,  to  those 
companions  whom  she  had  formed  to  the  religious 
life,  to  those  poor  people  who  were  like  the  half 
of  her  soul?  The  saints’  hearts  are  far  from  being 
insensible;  if  their  courage  does  not  grow  weak  in 
presence  of  trial,  it  is  because  they  place  the  will  of 
God  above  all  natural  sentiments,  and  it  is  that  which 
constitutes  their  merit. 

Then  on  the  1st  of  May,  1288,  Margaret,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  companion  whose  care  her  state  of  health 
required,  ascended  the  sharp  declivities  of  Monte 
Sant’  Egidio,  and  took  possession  of  the  cell  which 
had  been  shewn  her  in  spirit.  Solitude  is  the  favourite 
sojourn  of  the  eagles  of  sanctity  as  well  as  the  eagles 
of  intelligence ;  it  is  the  great  starting  point  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vocations  and  for  the  humble  penitent  of 
Cortona  it  serves  as  a  prelude  to  her  pacificatory 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

St.  Margaret  and  the  Holy  Land. 

(1280-1291). 

Margaret’s  change  of  cell  coincided  with  the 
gravest  events.  The  East,  that  battle-field  whereon  for 
two  centuries  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  at  stake, 
had  again  become  the  theatre  of  a  war,  the  tumult 
of  which  was  to  resound  even  to  the  most  remote 
generations.  In  less  than  a  year  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
seized  on  Edessa  and  Antioch  (1288),  razed  the 
opulent  city  of  Tripoli  (April  27th,  1289),  and  from 
thence  menaced  the  rest  of  the  Latin  principalities ; 
while  innumerable  hordes  of  Tartars,  like  a  flood-tide 
driven  by  the  tempest,  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
knocked  at  the  gates  of  Hungary.  And  the  Latin 
nations,  in  place  of  uniting  their  forces  to  repel  these 
two  formidable  enemies,  slaughtered  each  other  in 
fratricidal  wars.  Crimes  multiplied  in  Europe,  dis¬ 
asters  in  Asia,  without  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  these 
born-defenders  of  the  Christian  order,  having  either 
the  time  or  opportunity  of  remedying  so  many  evils.1 

1  In  the  space  of  eleven  years  (1276-1287)  six  Popes  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  on  the  Pontifical  throne  :  Innocent  V, 
Adrian  V,  John  XXI,  Nicholas  III,  Martin  IV  and  Honorius 
IV  ;  and  after  the  last  named  there  was  an  interregnum  of 
one  year. 
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Finally,  God  raised  up  one  of  those  men  whom  He 
offers  as  a  last  chance  of  salvation  to  nations  in  their 
death  throes.  It  was  Nicholas  IV.  (Girolamo  of 
Ascoli),  formerly  General  of  the  Friars  Minor,  a  great 
mind,  a  man  of  inflexible  will,  of  theological  learning 
and  skilful  diplomacy,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  affair  of  the  union  of  the 
Greeks.  Inheritor  of  the  genius  of  Urban  II.  and 
Innocent  III.,  he  strove  to  revive  the  holy  enthusiasm 
of  the  first  Crusade,  to  raise  Europe  against  Mussul¬ 
man  barbarism,  and  spared  nothing  to  ensure  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  on  which  depended  the 
future  of  the  Catholic  States.  On  the  one  hand  he 
invited  all  minds  to  peace,  appeased  quarrels  pending 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Castille,  of  Naples 
and  Arragon,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty, 
in  breaking  the  fetters  of  Charles  II ,  King  of  Naples; 
on  the  other  hand  he  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  and  the  celebrated  John  of  Monte- 
corvino  to  Kubla-Khan,  Emperor  of  China  and 
Suzerain  of  several  Tartar  Principalities,  who  showed 
himself  favourable  to  the  Christians.1  He,  himself, 
armed  twenty  galleys,  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of 
Tripoli,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  the 
duty  of  preaching  the  Crusade,2  and  addressed  to  the 
whole  Catholic  world  an  Encyclical,  which,  with 

1  Wadding,  t.  V.,  p.  196.  Brief  Gaudemus  in  Domino. 

2  Baraille,  History  of  the  Church ,  t.  XXIX.,  p*  605. 
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incomparable  and  pathetic  eloquence,  depicted  the 
woes  of  Syria.  “  It  is  fallen,”  he  exclaimed,  “  that 
opulent  city  of  Tripoli,  upon  the  fate  of  which 
depended  the  destinies  of  Oriental  Christendom ! 
Hearken,  Christian  peoples,  hearken  to  the  cry  of 
grief  which  escapes  from  those  smoking  ruins.  Arise 
and  confound  the  pride  of  the  infidels  and  drive  them 
from  a  land  moistened  by  the  blood  of  the  God-Man.”1 

While  the  supreme  pastor  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm, 
which  rose  high  over  the  sounds  of  warfare,  God  was 
speaking  in  the  silence  of  the  night  to  a  poor  recluse 
in  Tuscany.  He  opened  His  mind  familiarly  to  her 
in  different  apparitions  about  His  designs  in  regard  to 
the  Latin  nations,  forgetful  of  their  baptism,  and 
raging  to  rend  each  other  in  fratricidal  struggles 
which  clamoured  for  vengeance.  He  took  pleasure 
in  revealing  to  her  how  much  He  desired  to  rescue 
them  from  their  disastrous  blindness,  and  how  the 
common  danger  furnished  them  with  an  opportunity 
of  redeeming  their  faults,  and  checking  the  insolent 
triumphs  of  the  sons  of  the  Prophet.2 

In  the  first  vision  he  showed  her  the  cities  of 

1  Encyclical,  Visio  dura  (Rainaldi,  t.  IV.,  75)  dated  January 
5,  1290. 

2  The  course  of  events  here  alluded  to  which  took  place 
between  the  fall  of  Tripoli  and  that  of  Ptolemai's,  serves  us  as  a 
leading  string.  Thus  guided  by  contemporary  facts,  we  believe 
the  two  first  visions  took  place  in  1289,  and  the  third  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year. 
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the  East  falling  one  after  the  other,  less  under  the 
blows  of  the  Saracens  that  under  the  weight  of  their 
own  crimes  and  their  internal  divisions.  In  a  second 
apparition  he  promised  to  bless  the  labours  of  the 
Fransciscans  charged  with  organising  a  levee  of 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  and  commanded 
her  to  transmit  to  them  this  pressing  order  :  “  Go, 
preach  everywhere,  preach  fervently,  hasten  the 
departure  of  the  crusaders  :  God  wills  it  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  depends  on  it.”  1  Finally,  in  a 
third  colloquy,  when  the  danger  which  menaced 
Christendom  became  more  imminent,  and  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  minds  more  necessary,  He  directly  associated 
the  humble  saint  with  this  work  of  social  redemption. 
Here  there  was  no  room  for  doubt:  she  must  personally 
intervene.  “  Go,"  says  the  Saviour  to  her,  “  be  the 
angel  of  peace  and  the  apostle  of  my  mercies.  I  wish 
that  thou  preachest  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cortona.  Warn  them  that  if  they  do  not  do  penance, 
the  arm  of  my  justice  will  rest  heavily  upon  them." 
“  But  who  am  I,  Lord,  that  thou  should  confide  to 
me  such  a  ministry  ?  Select  an  organ  less  unworthy 
of  you.”  “  My  daughter,  do  what  I  have  ordered 
thee:  preach  peace.  Tell  thy  confessor  likewise  to 
put  forth  all  his  zeal  and  energy,  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
private  conversations,  for  the  restoration  of  concord 

1  “  Die  eis  ex  parte  mea  .  .  .  Predicationem  Crucis  vellem 
quod  facerent.”  (Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  26  and  48). 
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between  the  different  parties  who  divide  the  city.  I 
shall  be  with  him  in  all  that  he  shall  do.”  1 

Margaret  was  too  obedient  a  daughter  to  defer  for 
an  instant  the  fulfilment  of  a  mission  which  only 
startled  her  humility.  At  once  she  traverses  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  cries  out  in  that  tone  which 
imparts  the  conviction  of  a  providential  mission  : 
“  People  of  Cortona,  do  penance  and  be  reconciled  to 
your  enemies.” 

So,  half  a  century  before,  another  daughter  of  St. 
Francis,  the  angelic  Rose  of  Viterbo,  preached  in  the 
public  squares  of  her  native  city,  confounding  the 
Manicheans,  thundering  against  the  disorders  of  bad 
Christians,  and  then  uniting  the  efforts  of  both 
against  the  sacrilegious  enterprises  of  Frederick  II, 
whose  approaching  fall  she  predicted.2 

At  Cortona,  the  angel  of  peace  obtained  an  almost 
unhoped-for  success,  certainly  due  to  the  high  opinion 
they  had  of  her  virtue.  Her  inspired  language 
produced  the  effect  of  a  spark  falling  on  a  harvest  in 
the  midst  of  the  summer  heats :  it  enkindled  in  hearts 

1  Bevegnati  :  “  Clama  pacem  inter  homines  de  Cortona , 
quia  clamatrix  pads  eorum  effecta  es,”  &c.  (c.  VIII.,  13  ;  c.  IX., 
25,  and  c.  X.,  40) — Bevegnati  is  content  to  lay  down  the  pre¬ 
misses  ;  we  deduce  from  them  the  consequences,  that  is  to  say, 
Margaret’s  effective  intervention.  For  would  it  not  be  doing 
an  injury  to  her  memory  to  suppose  that  she  disobeyed  the 
formal  orders  of  the  Most  High  ? 

2  Acta  S.S.,  4  Sept. 
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with  the  purest  flames  of  faith  the  flame  of  patriotism 
and  the  spirit  of  self-devoted  ness. 

It  was  not  the  same  at  Arezzo,  whose  bellicose 
bishop,  Guglielmo  Ubertini,  without  regard  for  the 
precise  instructions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  respect 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  East,  was  meditating  on  the 
morrow  of  the  fate  of  Tripoli  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  Florence  and  the  Guelphic  party.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  1289,  the  saint  adjured  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  to  lay  aside  helmet  and 
shield,  to  labour  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  sacred  ministry  at  the  pacification  of  minds.  Her 
message  was  accompanied  by  a  petition  in  which  she 
conjured  him  to  authorise  the  restoration  and 
reopening  of  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Basil.  Alas  !  man 
has  always  in  this  lower  sphere  the  privilege  of  being 
able  with  all  the  power  of  his  liberty  to  set  himself 
against  the  laws  of  conscience.  In  place  of  obeying 
this  warning,  which  was  to  be  his  last,  the  prelate, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines,  led 
his  horse  against  the  enemy,  massed  on  the  plain  of 
Campaldino  opposite  Bibbiena  (June  11,  1289).  The 
day  was  fatal  to  him  ;  his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
he  himself  was  found  among  the  dead,  and  the  victors, 
removing  his  helmet  and  sword,  suspended  this 
curious  trophy  from  the  arches  of  St.  John’s  at 
Florence,1  where  it  remained  up  to  the  reign  of 

1  Bevegnati,  Dissert,  vil. 
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Cosmo  III.  Sad  end  for  a  prelate  !  Why  did  he 
not  hearken,  as  in  1277,  to  the  advice  of  the  servant 
of  God  ;  why  had  he  not  returned  to  the  policy  of 
which  she  had  striven  to  make  him  appreciate  the 
advantages,  the  policy  of  the  Popes,  or  rather  of  the 
Gospel,  the  only  one  which  was  in  harmony  with  his 
duties  and  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  Church  ! 

Margaret  had  been  stranded  at  Arezzo  by  the 
obstinacy  of  an  unjustifiable  ambition  ;  Nicholas  IV. 
was  not  to  be  more  fortunate  in  his  negociations  with 
the  different  courts  of  Europe.  Philip  the  Fair 
refused  to  quit  his  States ;  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  a 
loyal  and  valiant  prince  upon  whom  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff  based  great  expectations,  was  carried  off  by  death 
(Sept.  30th,  1291);  Alphonsus  of  Arragon  and  James 
of  Sicily,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Frederick  II., 
secretly  concluded  with  the  Sultan  Kelaoun,  on  April 
25th,  1290,  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  was  only  an 
infamous  treason.  Edward  of  England  alone  took 
the  cross  (1289),  and  undertook  to  lead  the  over-sea 
expedition ;  while,  on  the  confines  of  the  East, 
Argon,  Sovereign  of  the  Persian  Tartars,  and  Kubla 
Khan,  his  suzerain,  promised  to  second  his  efforts.1 

The  King  of  England  fixed  the  departure  of  the 
Crusaders  for  the  month  of  June,  1293.  It  was  too 
late!  On  March  15th,  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 

1  Rohrbacher,  History  of  the  Church ,  t.  LXXXVI. — Cf. 
RainaHi,  t.  IV.,  p.  72. 
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Melek-Messor,  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
Christians,  laid  siege  to  Saint  John  d’Acre(Ptolemais), 
and  on  the  18th  of  May  following,  that  stronghold, 
the  last  rampart  of  Palestine,  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Crescent.1 

The  news  of  this  catastrophe  drew  forth  a  prolonged 
wail  of  grief  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  it 
was  all  confined  to  that.  In  vain  Nicholas  IV.  tried 
to  rouse  the  Knighthood  of  the  West  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Holy  Places  ;  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  fly 
to  the  succour  of  their  brethren  of  the  East,  and  make 
one  supreme  effort  to  wrest  from  the  yoke  of  Islam 
a  land  the  conquest  of  which  had  cost  their  sires  two 
centuries  of  gigantic  efforts.  No  sovereign,  no  baron 
responded  to  his  appeal.  The  era  of  the  Crusades, 
opened  with  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  was  closed  on  the 
shores  of  Tunis  with  the  last  sigh  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Cross  recoiled  before  the  Crescent,  and  Europe 
marched  with  precipitous  steps  towards  a  decadence, 
the  different  phases  of  which  are  called  the  Hundred 
Year’s  War,  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West,  and  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  it  anywhere  but  in  the  intestine  struggles 
of  the  Christian  nations.  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  at 
least  had  the  merit  of  interposing  their  authority  to 
try  to  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  strifes  of  the  West 
and  to  reconquer  the  East  for  civilization,  and  the 
1  Bareille,  History  of  the  Church ,  t.  XXIX,  p.  620-623. 
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children  of  the  Seraphic  Patriarch  that  of  being  the 
most  devoted  auxiliaries  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
indefatigable  champions  of  a  cause  which  honours  its 
defenders  and  always  touches  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  Catholic  world :  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Places. 

Worthy  daughter  of  St.  Francis,  the  penitent  of 
Cortona  could  not  remain  a  stranger  or  indifferent  to 
the  religious  movement  of  her  age.  We  have  seen 
that  she  took  a  part  therein,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine.  We  base  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  a  study  of  the  facts. 

From  the  testimony  of  Bevegnati  and  the  visions 
cited  in  the  previous  pages  it  manifestly  follows  that 
Margaret  by  her  counsels  encouraged  the  zeal  of  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusade.  But  is  that  a  reason  for 
recognising  in  her  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  St.  Bernard 
or  a  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  ?  No ;  her  mission, 
although  coming  from  the  same  source,  was  not  so 
lofty  !  It  is  epitomised  in  a  few  words :  to  pray  for 
the  recovery  “  so  much  desired,”  1  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  to  transmit  to  the  Franciscans  the  Divine  com¬ 
munications  relating  to  that  object.  That  is  saying 
that  she  did  not  overpass  the  limits  of  private  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  mediatrix  of  peace 
is  outside  the  ordinary  ways.  There  God's  envoy 
appears  in  all  her  greatness ;  there  she  exercises  a 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  ix.j  48. 
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public  influence,  sublime  as  well  as  fruitful,  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  her  country. 

Let  us  sum  up.  A  daughter  of  the  people,  a  poor 
sinner  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  organ  of  His  voice 
and  the  mediatrix  of  peace ;  a  city  moved  by  the 
apostolate  of  her  speech  and  the  efficacy  of  her 
example  ;  Cortona  becoming  the  echo  of  Rome,  and 
the  revelations  of  a  recluse  confirming  the  solemn 
warnings  of  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  these  facts,  so 
glorious  for  Margaret,  constitute  her  extraordinary 
mission. 

One  may  deny,  although  wrongly,  the  supernatural 
character  of  that  mission;  but  one  can  pass  over 
neither  its  opportuneness  nor  its  greatness,  and  even 
only  taking  into  consideration  the  holy  audacity  of 
this  village  girl,  one  will  be  compelled  to  recognise 
that  upon  the  questions  then  agitated  she  had  views 
which  surpassed  those  of  the  most  skilful  diplomatists 
of  her  time.  If  results  did  not  respond  to  her  ardent 
zeal,  if  the  attempted  crusade  ended  in  irreparable 
disaster,  it  is  not  to  her  must  be  attributed  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

We  leave  these  considerations,  or  rather  these 
glances  at  St.  Margaret’s  social  influence,  to  the 
meditations  of  men  accustomed  to  reflect,  and  we 
hasten  to  return  to  the  study  of  her  heart.  For  it 
would  be  to  mistake  the  real  greatness  of  the  saints 
to  estimate  them  according  to  a  lew  striking  actions. 
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To  know  them  well  we  must  penetrate  their  inner 
life.  It  is  there,  spontaneously  and  unrestrained,  all 
the  qualities  of  their  minds,  all  the  tenderness  of  their 
hearts  expand.  Let  us  not  fear  then  to  descend  from 
the  heights  where  we  have  contemplated  the  heroine 
of  Cortona  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  hermitage, 
and  investigate  the  secrets  of  a  life  created  for  silence, 
sacrifice,  and  self-abnegation.  We  shall  there  learn 
along  what  rugged  and  dark  ways  elect  souls  march 
before  reaching  the  luminous  summits  of  perfection. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Recluse. 


(1288- 1290). 

What,  then,  was  there  extraordinary  or  marvellous 
about  that  dwelling  on  Monte  Sant’  Egideo  to  deserve 
to  be  visited  by  angels  and  to  attract  the  regard  of  the 
Most  High  ?  It  was  a  more  than  modest  hut,  built 
on  a  narrow  esplanade  on  the  glacis  of  the  citadel  of 
Cortona,  and  within  the  enclosure  of  the  ramparts. 
A  crucifix  was  its  only  ornament.  It  was  contiguous 
to  an  old  Benedictine  sanctuary  dedicated  to  St. 
Basil  the  Great,  a  sanctuary  sacked  by  the  Arezzans 
in  1258,  and  since  abandoned.  All  around  reigned 
a  profound  solitude,  only  disturbed  by  the  blare 
of  the  soldiers’  trumpets  when  they  sounded  the 
hours  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  mount 
guard.  One  thing  alone  was  going  to  animate  that 
solitude,  to  awaken  the  echoes  among  those  ruins  and 
to  impart  a  value  to  the  smallest  tufts  of  grass  on  a 
rock  which  ancient  memories  had  assuredly  not  saved 
from  forgetfulness :  that  thing  was  the  presence  of 
Margaret. 
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To  efface  traces  of  the  ravages  caused  by  war  or 
the  action  of  time  from  the  Benedictine'  oratory  was 
the  recluse’s  first  care.  To  ensure  the  success  of  an 
undertaking  which  was  not  without  difficulties,  she  had 
recourse,  according  to  her  custom,  to  the  influence  of  the 
holy  knight.  It  was  not  in  vain.  Ugo  Casali  successfully 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  client  before  the  Grand 
Council,  and  secured  that  the  municipality  should 
undertake  the  expense  of  the  restoration.  But  events 
and  men  seemed  leagued  against  the  victim  of  Jesus. 
The  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  Guglielmo  Ubertini,  to  whom 
she  addressed  her  petition,  made  no  reply;  the 
year  following,  as  we  have  seen,  he  fell  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Campaldino.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1290,  after  waiting  two  long  years,  that 
the  new  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  Hildebrand,  of  the  family 
of  the  Counts  Guidi  of  Romena,  a  prelate  of  great 
purity  of  doctrine  and  morals,  authorised  the  blessing 
of  the  chapel.1  Finally,  on  the  6th  of  September 
following,  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Basil,  restored  to 
worship,  and  reassuming  its  festal  adornments,  opened 
its  doors  to  the  faithful ;  and  on  the  presentation  of 
Ugo  Casali,  Don  Badia  Ventura  was  nominated  its 
chaplain,2 

To  the  trials  brought  about  by  the  adventurous 

1  Bevegnati,-  c.  VII.,-  26  and  Dissert.  x  XII.  Hildebrand 
governed  the  Church  of  Arezzo  from  1289  to  1312; 

2  Ibid.)  Dissert.)  ill.  .  „ 
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character  of  Ubertini  were  mingled  others  still  more 
painful.  Weakened  by  austerities,  dragging  out  a 
languishing  life,  cut  off  from  divine  consolations, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  intercourse  with  creatures,1 
Margaret  was  truly  on  the  cross.  Her  empire  over 
nature  seemed  restricted.  No  more  miracles,  no  more 
prophetic  foresight ;  those  gratuitous  gifts  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  her  for  a  time,  in  order  that  she  should 
know  that  they  were  only  lent  to  her,  and  that  they 
were  not  granted  to  her  for  herself  but  for  the  good  of 
others.  Henceforward  nothing  distinguished  her  from 
her  fellow-citizens  but  a  patience  superior  to  the 
tribulations  with  which  she  was  drenched. 

These  tribulations  came  to  her  from  all  classes  of 
society.  The  populace,  who  had  admired  her,  accused 
her  of  inconstancy  of  character  and,  with  their 
habitual  fickleness,  passed  from  the  lyrical  accents  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  cruelties  of  mockery.  Business 
people  thought  her  useless ;  the  worldly-wise,  those 
Pharisees  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of 
criticising  everything,  asserted  that  God  could  not 
manifest  Himself  to  one  so  unworthy  of  His  choice, 
and  were  scandalised  at  the  importance  which  the 
Friars  Minor  attached  to  the  direction  of  a  sinner ; 
badly-conducted  people  accused  her  of  witchcraft, 
treated  her  as  one  having  hallucinations,  a  visionary, 

1  The  Saviour  had  forbidden  her  all  intercourse  with  seculars, 
as  being  a  source  of  dissipation. 
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a  person  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  mocked  at  the 
simplicity  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  visit 
her.  One  day  a  woman  of  the  people,  echoing  the 
public  malignity,  did  not  fear  to  reproach  her  to  her 
face  with  “  her  former  disorders,”  and  “  her  present 
hypocrisy.1 

Unfortunately  her  companion’s  conduct  gave  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  these  calumnies,  a  shadow  of 
reason  to  these  insults.  This  woman,  abusing  her 
mistress’s  confidence,  turned  all.  her  pious  practices 
into  ridicule  and  quested  every  day  in  place  of  every 
month  for  a  small  bottle  of  wine,  for  what  use  it  may 
be  guessed.2  Under  the  influence  of  such  criticisms 
and  suspicions,  the  zeal  of  Margaret’s  friends  grew  cold 
and  the  impudent  audacity  of  her  detractors  increased. 

What  was  the  humble  tertiary  doing  during  this 
trial  ?  Always  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
she  took  a  Christian’s  vengeance :  she  prayed,  par¬ 
doned  and  rendered  service !  Did  they  seek  to 
defend  or  console  her ?  She  replied:  “The  insults 
which  I  endure  for  the  love  of  God  seem  to  me  sweeter 
than  honey,  and  pour  more  delight  into  my  soul  than 
all  interior  consolations.”3  Severe  to  herself,  and 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  9*;  and  c.  X.,  39. 

2  Ibid. j  c.  V.,  15.  Father  Bevegnati  had  ordered  the  Saint, 
on  account  of  her  physical  exhaustion,  to  take  a  little  wine, 
and  the  servant  to  quest  for  a  small  bottle  of  it  every  month. 

3  Bevegnatq  c.  V.  9. 
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merciful  to  others,  “  she  would  have  wished  to  kiss 
the  lips  that  defamed  her/’ 1  and  all  her  vengeance, 
in  the  height  of  the  storm,  consisted  in  her  offering 
herself  as  a  holocaust  for  the  guilty:  “Forgive,  O 
Father  of  mercies  !  forgive  them  all !  In  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  bestow  on 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  ill  they  are  doing  to  me, 
the  abundance  of  your  blessings.  If  you  need  a 
victim,  Lord,  take  me :  may  the  blows  of  your  justice 
fall  on  my  head,  but  let  theirs  be  spared.”  2 
•  Father  Bevegnati  defended  her ;  he  sent  away  the 
unfaithful  companion,  whom  he  replaced  with  the 
incorruptible  and  devoted  Sister  Egidia,  and  consoled 
the  poor  recluse,  but  without  succeeding  in  completely 
dispelling  a  storm  of  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
feel  the  counter-blast. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  calumnies  disseminated 
against  her,  the  Friars  Minor  were,  in  fact,  divided 
between  two  opinions.  The  one,  laying  stress  upon 
her  change  of  cell  and  her  visions,  concluded  that  it 
was  a  case  of  illusion  or  the  diabolical  supernatural ; 
the  others,  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance 
and  the  heroism  of  her  virtues,  were  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  divine  supernatural.  The  affair  was  brought 
before  the  Provincial  Chapter,  summoned  at  Siena  in 
1288,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  successor  to 
Rainaldi  of  Castiglione,  deceased.  The  new  custos, 

1  Ibid. j  c.  X.,  9j  2  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.|  n< 
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John  of  Castiglione,  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith,  a 
man  of  great  science  and  eminent  sanctity,1  was,  not 
less  than  his  compatriot,  the  protector  of  the  saint 
whom  he  had  often  enlightened  by  his  advice;  but 
he  decided,  in  order  not  to  irritate  people,  that  they 
should  be  reserved,  and  that,  unless  in  case  of 
necessity,  Father  Bevegnati  should  only  visit  the 
saint  every  eight  days.2  He  died  in  1290  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Philip  who,  at  once  taking 
radical  measures,  sent  Father  Bevegnati  to  the 
Siena  Convent,3  with  the  mission  of  restoring  peace 
between  the  different  factions  who  disputed  for 
power. 

Imagine  the  saint’s  affliction  at  this  news.  Steeled 
against  the  world’s  insults,  indifferent  to  the 
contradictions  raised  on  the  subject  of  her  visions, 
she  was  visibly  affected  by  the  departure  of  her 
spiritual  guide.  They  will  not  impute  it  to  her 
as  a  fault  who  call  to  mind  the  kindness  with  which 
he  had  received  the  sinner  ! — the  more  so  if,  like 
Margaret,  they  know  from  personal  experience  the 
value  of  a  wise  director,  all  the  light  and  strength, 
the  patience  and  courage  he  imparts,  often  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  delicate  situations,  to  a  soul  he  is 
leading  to  God  !  Is  he  not  the  watchful  eye,  the 
helping  hand,  the  heart  which  consoles,  the  breath 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  13  and  30  ;  and  c.  XI.,-  7. 

2  Ibid.}  c.  V.,  9.-  2  Ibid .,  c.  V.,  9: 
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which  causes  the  germ  of  grace  to  bloom  and 
develope  ?  What  more  natural,  when  he  goes  away, 
than  to  mourn  a  departure  which  is  always  heart¬ 
rending,  and  the  loss  of  a  safe  and  discreet  counsellor  ! 
Nevertheless,  the  leave-taking  was  not  without  conso¬ 
lation.  The  saint  predicted  to  the  venerable  Father 
Bevegnati  “  that  he  would  be  present  at  her  last 
moments,”1  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  her  calum¬ 
niators,  the  Friars  Minor  would  continue  to  protect 
her  and  direct  her  conscience,2  and  that,  after  a  rather 
long  interval,  the  Order  would  have  the  guardianship 
of  her  tomb.3 

After  Father  Bevegnati’s  departure,  Philip,  the  new 
custos,  and  Badia  Ventura,  the  chaplain  of  St.  Basil’s, 
became  the  saint’s  spiritual  guides. 

Every  separation  leaves  a  heart  wound,  and  its 
depth  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
attachment.  No  grief  is  equal  to  that  of  a  friend 
separated  from  a  friend,  of  a  mother  separated  from 
her  son,  because  no  one  loves  like  a  friend,  like  a 
mother.  But  if  it  is  thus  with  ordinary  creatures, 
what  will  it  be  if  the  object  beloved  is  the  Supreme 
Good,  Infinite  Beauty  and  Goodness — in  a  word,  God 
— and  one  is  deprived  of  His  presence?  Then  it  is 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  40.  2  Ibid.,  c.  II.,  9. 

3  Ibid.,  c.  II.,  9. — “  Cum  constet  ex  fama  ipsam  proprio  ore 
prophetasse  quod  dicta  Ecclesia  ad  regimen  dicti  Ordinis  post 
longum  tempus  devenire  debebat.”  {Ibid.,  Dissert.,  p.  175). 
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more  than  grief,  “  it  is,  according  to  the  very 
expression  of  our  Lord,  an  inexpressible  martyrdom.”1 

This  inexpressible  martyrdom,  with  its  derelictions, 
and  crucifying  anguish,  this  martyrdom  that  all  the 
saints  have  experienced,  the  victim  of  Jesus  under¬ 
went  in  her  turn  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  what  bitterness  ! 
A  prey  to  aridities  of  spirit,  thinking  herself,  on  that 
account,  a  reprobate  and  abandoned  by  God,  panting 
and  distracted,  she  resembled  the  spouse  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  who  enquires  of  every  creature 
where  is  her  Beloved,  and  runs  through  the  streets  of 
Sion,  imagining  that  at  each  step  she  is  going  to 
meet  Him.  In  vain  her  confessors  tried  to  get  a  ray 
of  light  into  the  dark  night  in  which  her  spirit  was 
plunged.  She  was  inconsolable  ;  she  wanted  the  God 
of  her  heart,  and  without  God  everything  was  lacking 
to  her.  “  Lord,”  she  cried  groaning,  “  if  I  must  be 
damned,  as  I  deserve,  grant  me  at  least  the  grace  of 
loving  and  serving  you  faithfully  here  below  to  my 
last  sigh.”  2  At  other  times  the  violence  of  the  feelings 
which  oppressed  her  inspired  heartrending  appeals 
doubly  intensified  by  love  :  11  Almighty  God,  restore 
to  me  your  good  graces  !  Grant  that  I  may  see  you, 
O  Divine  Spouse  of  my  soul — for  without  you  I 
have  no  rest !  Forgive,  Lord,  the  boldness  of  my 
language ;  for  nothing  can  fill  my  soul  but  you,  who 


1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.j  1. 


2  Bevegnati,  c.  VII.,  7. 
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alone  containest  the  plenitude  of  delight.*’ 1  And 
the  Spouse  hid  Himself,  as  the  mother  hides  from  her 
child,  to  stimulate  still  more  the  activity  of  its 
desires. 

To  conceive  the  extent  of  Margaret’s  grief,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  love  like  her,  and  like  her  to  have  had 
glimpses,  not  in  the  obscurity  of  faith  but  in  the 
irradiations  of  ecstacy,  of  that  Beauty  ever  ancient 
and  ever  new  who  illumines  Heaven  with  His  splen¬ 
dours.  These  mysteries  are  beyond  us  ;  let  us  not 
seek  to  sound  them.  Let  us  only  say  that  the  poor 
recluse  courageously  endured  this  mystical  martyrdom, 
the  most  painful  of  all,  and  that  she  emerged  from 
it  as  St.  John  came  out  of  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
more  alert  and  vigorous  than  before. 

What  was  the  duration  of  that  martyrdom  ?  We 
cannot  say  precisely ;  but  the  course  of  events  inclines 
us  to  think  that  the  trial  lasted  during  a  whole  year, 
from  the  1st  May,  1288,  to  the  month  of  April,  1289. 
At  length  came  the  hour  when  He  who  gave  the 
wound  and  alone  could  heal  it,  judged  fit  to  apply 
a  little  balm  thereto  and  manifest  His  presence.  At 
the  simple  sound  of  His  voice,  Margaret  trembling 
with  joy  and  out  of  herself,  bounded  towards  Him 
with  the  impetuosity  of  a  flame  long  held  captive. 
“  Lord,”  said  she,  lovingly  complaining  of  His 
absence,  “  why  have  you  so  long  abandoned  me  ?’’ 

1  Ibid.,  c.  V.,  2  and  15. 
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“  I  have  not  abandoned  thee/'  He  replied,  “I  am 
always  near  thee,  but  thou  wishest  to  always  nourish 
thyself  with  the  milk  of  sensible  consolations,  and  it 
is  necessary  that,  being  the  daughter  of  my  Heart, 
thou  shouldst  be  drenched  with  gall  along  with  Me. 
Know  then  that  thy  constancy  in  dryness  and  interior 
desolation  honour  Me  more  and  is  more  profitable  to 
thee,  because  then  thou  servest  Me,  not  according  to 
thy  taste  but  according  to  mine.  Earth  is  the  place 
of  combat,  and  I  do  not  wish  that  thou  shouldst  there 
taste  the  delights  of  Paradise.”  “  Ah,  Lord,  where 
you  are,  there  is  Paradise,”  she  at  once  replied.1 

Sublime  response,  luminous  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  which  all  souls  who  seek  God  and  love  Him 
sincerely  will  repeat  with  Margaret.  To  fulfil  His 
holy  will  is  all  their  happiness,  and  whether  they  are 
on  Thabor  or  Calvary,  in  the  jubilations  of  ecstasy  or 
the  anguish  of  dereliction,  they  delight  to  repeat  that 
exclamation  of  the  recluse  of  Cortona,  “  Where  you 
are,  Lord,  there  is  paradise.” 

Consoled,  the  saint  becomes  a  consolatrix  in  her 
turn.  She  wrote  to  her  former  director,  Giunta 
Bevegnati,  always  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of 
God,  three  letters  which  we  gladly  insert  in  our 
narrative. 

Here  is  the  first ;  “  Peace  and  benediction.  God 
commends  to  you  His  children,  and  specially  sinners, 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  v.,  17  ;  and  c.  VII.,  6. 
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whom  He  has  redeemed  at  such  a  high  price. 
Increase  daily  in  grace  and  render  to  the  Sovereign 
Master  the  glory  which  belongs  to  Him.  He  knows 
how  to  honour  His  faithful  servants.  He  will  not 
make  it  painful  to  you — what  am  I  saying  ? — you  will 
find  it  delightful  to  work  for  Him,  if  you  remember 
the  sufferings  of  Calvary  and  the  pure  pleasures  of 
paradise.  The  chalice  which  the  servant  of  God, 
Francis,  saw  in  a  dream  is  the  symbol  of  your  works, 
because  you  are  preaching  the  Gospel  forcibly  in  the 
face  of  an  obstinate  and  rebellious  people.  The 
cross  placed  in  your  hands  is  an  invitation  to 
carry  it.  The  rose  is  the  emblem  of  the  perfume 
which  the  flower  of  your  chastity  sheds  around 
you.  Inveigh  against  the  prevarications  of  Christians, 
but  without  forgetting  to  remind  the  prevaricators 
that  in  this  world  the  throne  of  mercy  is  always 
accessible.  Be  always  grave  in  your  manners,  and 
the  Lord  shall  be  with  you,  provided  you  do  not 
separate  yourself  from  Him  by  sin.  He  blesses  you, 
and  the  august  Mother  of  God  protects  you.”  1 
Some  time  afterwards  she  acquainted  him  of  a  new 
vision  wherein  our  Lord  had  said  to  her,  “  Write  to 
my  son  (Father  Giunta)  to  mourn  for  Me  who  am 
daily  crucified  by  sinners,  particularly  at  Siena ;  for 
there  is  no  city  where,  in  proportion  to  its  population 
and  despite  the  lights  of  faith,  pride  and  impurity 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII. *  8. 
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are  dragging  more  souls  to  hell.  Let  him  pour  out 
his  soul  in  prayer  and  tears,  and  I  shall  enlighten  his 
mind ;  let  him  attribute  only  to  Me  all  the  good  he 
does  ;  let  him  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
mingling  with  the  sweetness  which  attracts,  the  force 
which  draws  ;  for  there  are  few  apostolic  workers 
nowadays.’’ 1 

Finally  on  the  25th  November  (1289?)  after  the 
vision  on  the  fall  of  Tripoli,  she  sent  for  him  to  return 
for  a  moment  to  Cortona  to  settle  the  quarrel  arisen 
between  the  Rossi  and  the  Recabeni,  and  transmitted 
to  him  these  encouraging  words  of  the  Saviour  :  “  Let 
the  Father  (Giunta)  console  thee  and  visit  thee  for 
love  of  Me.  Let  him  not  be  sparing  of  his  trouble  ; 
for  I  am  preparing  for  him  great  favours  in  reward 
for  his  solicitude  for  thy  spiritual  advancement.  I 
bless  him  for  so  many  works  undertaken  in  view 
of  my  glory,  and  shall  make  him  great  in  Heaven. 
Let  him  prepare  to  receive  my  supernatural  gifts,  and 
strive  to  efface  the  least  stains  on  his  conscience.  He 
shall  have  a  special  grace  to  restore  peace  in  souls  in 
confession,  and  public  peace  by  preaching.  Let  him 
be  an  apostle  by  his  firmness  of  character,  a  prophet 
by  his  love  of  the  truth,  a  confessor  of  the  faith  in 
the  midst  of  tribulations.  Let  trials  not  abate 
his  courage ;  for  one  comes  to  Me  only  by  the  way  of 
Calvary,  and  my  graces  are  always  proportionate  to 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  13. 
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the  violence  of  the  tempest.  Let  him  conform  his 
way  of  acting  to  this  writing.  He  is  the  blessed  son 
whom  I  invite  to  labour  with  thee  for  the  pacification 
of  Cortona.”  1 

Through  humility  Father  Bevegnati  has  not 
published  his  replies  to  such  messages  ;  but  they 
must  have  evidently  borne  those  characteristics  of 
self-forgetfulness  and  total  abandonment  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  zeal  for  souls  which  the  Sovereign  Judge 
was  pleased  to  praise  in  him.  What  one  can  have  no 
doubt  about  is  that  great  was  his  joy  in  reading  epistles 
which  are  themselves  a  magnificent  response  to  his 
exhortations.  Great  also  is  ours  in  perusing  them 
after  him.  One  feels,  as  he  himself  affirms,  an  angel’s 
breath  breathing  along  these  lines.  What  sweeter 
than  those  sentiments  of  peace  which  fill  them  and 
are  in  such  vivid  contrast  to  the  troubles  of  the  epoch  ! 
What  more  admirable  than  the  energy  with  which 
the  saint  opposes  the  violators  of  the  divine  law  ! 
What  more  touching  than  the  affection,  pure  and 
limpid  as  crystal,  which  unites  these  two  beautiful 
souls  !  What  more  enrapturing  than  the  holy 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  two  earthly  seraphs,  the 
apostle  and  the  recluse,  mingle  their  voices  in 
harmonious  concert  with  their  brethren  in  Heaven, 
alternately  entoning  the  verses  of  the  canticle  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  !  “  We  praise  you,  we  adore 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.  2 6. 
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you,  Lord/'  says  the  recluse,  “  O  thrice  Holy  God, 
God  of  armies,  all  the  earth  is  full  of  the  majesty  of 
your  glory,”  responds  the  apostle. 

We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  all  the  poetry, 
sorrow,  song  and  enthusiasm  which  the  history  of  the 
victim  of  Jesus  contains,  and  we  should  only  know 
her  very  imperfectly  if  we  could  not  succeed  in 
grasping  some  of  the  secrets  of  her  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Creator. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  New  Mary  Magdalen. 

(1288-1297.) 

In  setting  foot  for  the  first  time  in  the  retreat  where 
she  was  going  to  bury  herself  alive,  Margaret  could 
say  with  the  Prophet-King,  “  Here  is  the  place  of 
my  rest ;  here  I  shall  fix  my  abode.”  This  third  cell, 
as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  was,  in  fact,  the  last  she 
occupied  in  this  world.  She  remained  there  nine 
years,  as  if  God  had  willed  that,  as  a  just  reparation, 
she  should  consecrate  to  Him  the  same  space  of  time 
she  had  given  to  the  world  and  iniquity. 

Of  these  nine  years,  the  first  was  passed  in  the 
midst  of  tribulations  which  have  formed  the  subject 
of  the  previous  chapter,  and  the  eight  others  in  the 
delights  of  contemplation,  alternating  with  the  langours 
and  sufferings  inseparable  from  it.  One  cannot 
understand  this  second  part  of  her  penitential  life 
except  by  going  back  to  the  Sainte  Baume,1  to  those 
rocks  in  Provence,  where  the  sinner  of  the  Gospel 
passed  the  thirty  last  years  of  her  life. 

1  A  grotto  situated  about  12  leagues  (36  miles)  from 
Marseilles. 
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From  the  first  moment  of  her  conversion  Margaret 
felt  a  particular  attraction  for  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
She  could  not  read  the  scene  of  her  forgiveness  in  St. 
Luke  without  tears  in  her  eyes,  nor  call  to  mind  graces 
received  through  her  intercession  without  seeking  to 
inculcate  in  persons  about  her  the  same  sentiments  of 
confidence,1 — a  task  as  easy  as  it  was  delightful !  For 
the  discovery  of  the  saint’s  bones,  and  the  ceremony 
of  their  translation  to  a  new  shrine,  in  presence  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  and  the  Proven9al  noblesse 2  was 
then  reviving  through  the  whole  world  a  cult  which 
during  the  course  of  the  Christian  ages  has  not  ceased 
to  be  the  consolation  of  sinners.  As  soon  as  she  was 
conscious  of  the  similarity  of  their  vocation,  she  was 
doubly  devout  to  her,  and,  in  the  solitude  of  her  third 
cell,  strove  to  follow  more  closely  in  her  footsteps. 

“  But  what  was  she  doing  in  that  desert  ?  ”  the  wise 
ones  of  this  world  will  ask  us.  “  What  was  the  use  of 
burying  herself  there,  and  would  she  not  have  rendered 
more  service  to  society  by  continuing  her  devotedness 
to  the  sick  in  the  Mercy  Hospital  ?  ” 

The  answer  is  easy.  She  was  doing  there  what 
Mary  Magdalen  did  at  the  Sainte  Baume,  what  all  the 
contemplatives  are  doing :  she  was  adoring,  praying, 
and  loving.  To  fulfil  the  will  of  God  and  procure  his 
glory,  is  not  that  enough  ? 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  III.,  2  ;  c.  IV.,  12,  15  and  18  ;  and  c.  VI.  4  10. 

2  Rohrbacher,  ad  annum,  1297. 
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Or  should  it,  indeed,  be  said  that  self-oblation  and 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  all  that  is  best  and  finest  in  the 
heart  of  man,  lose  their  savour  because  they  directly 
refer  to  God  ? 

“  Mystical  life,  useless  life  !”  say  unthinkingly  certain 
Catholics  more  or  less  tainted  with  liberalism.  We 
say  unthinkingly  for,  we  doubt  not,  they  would  blush 
to  deliberately  echo  the  prejudices,  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  against  the  Church  accumulated  by  its 
disloyal  adversaries. 

.  No,  the  contemplative  life  is  not  a  superfluity,  more 
or  less  worthy  of  the  philosopher’s  disdainful  smile. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  a  great  thing  like  everything 
rooted  in  the  Gospel ;  for  it  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  and  constant  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  the  supernatural  order:  “Ask 
and  you  shall  receive.”  In  place  of  slandering  it,  let 
us  rather  try  to  know  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
Providential  plan.  Nature  has  its  surprises,  its  touch¬ 
ing  harmonies,  its  hidden  wealth.  Why  should  it  not 
be  the  same  with  grace? 

In  the  centre  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  most 
inaccessible  summits,  are  hidden  limpid  lakes,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  cincture  of  sterile  rocks  and  eternal 
glaciers.  It  seems  that  these  desolate  regions  have 
no  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that  these 
solitary  lakes  have  no  other  part  to  play  than  to  reflect 
the  scintillating  light  of  the  stars,  or  the  fiery  beams 
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of  the  sun  which  silently  mirror  themselves  therein. 
It  is  a  thought  which  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of 
the  tourist,  bold  enough  to  venture  upon  these  rugged 
summits.  He  changes  his  opinion  when,  descending 
into  the  plain,  the  rich  valleys  of  Dauphine  open  out 
before  him.  Torrents  furrow  the  mountain  sides,  and 
their  foaming  waters  noisily  rush  over  a  rocky  bed  ; 
limpid  springs  gush  forth  on  all  sides,  and  the  Isere, 
coursing  between  green  meadows  and  wooded  hills, 
displays  those  beautiful  sheets  of  water  which  the  hot 
sun  cannot  dry  up,  and  which  increase  in  freshness 
and  abundance  in  proportion  to  the  sun’s  heat.  The 
traveller  admires  ;  he  is  no  longer  astonished. 

The  contemplative  is  in  the  moral  order  what  those 
unknown  lakes  are  in  the  physical  order.  Kneeling 
on  the  mountain,  and  far  from  human  gaze,  the  new 
Moses,  with  arms  outstretched  towards  heaven,  inter¬ 
poses  between  the  criminal  pleasures  of  the  sinner  and 
the  claims  of  Divine  justice,  and  regards  himself  as  a 
debtor  towards  all  in  the  service  of  prayer  and 
expiation. 

Margaret  filled  this  august  and  necessary  office  of 
mediatrix  which  she  extended  to  the  whole  universe, 
to  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  She  descended  at 
first  into  the  temporary  prison  of  Purgatory,  whose 
poor  captives  had  the  largest  share  in  her  suffrages. 
She  then  ascended  to  the  earth  and  prayed  for  the 

Church  Militant.  Whoever  has  read  the  history  of 
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the  Patriarch  of  Assisi  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  devotion  to  the  august  person  of  the  Pope  occupied 
the  first  place  in  her  affections,  and  that  on  her  lips  was 
a  more  ardent  prayer  for  him  who  was  steering  the 
barque  of  Peter  in  such  troubled  times.  She  was  also 
interceding  for  the  Order  to  which  she  was  aggregated  ; 
for  Cortona,  the  country  of  her  adoption;  for  her 
benefactors  and  even  for  her  enemies ;  finally  for  the 
conversion  of  heretics  and  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  declares  herself 
that,  “  when  she  was  praying  for  the  Saracens,  and 
above  all  for  the  Tartars,  she  felt  an  unspeakable  joy.,a 
In  fact  at  this  epoch  a  certain  number  of  sectaries  of 
the  Koran  at  Morocco  and  on  the  African  coast 
abjured  their  errors;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gates  of  Mongolia  and  the  extreme  East  opened  before 
the  most  celebrated  missioner  of  those  times,  JoJm_ofL 
Montecorvino.2 

The  recluse  of  Cortona  prayed  for  all,  without 
exception  of  persons,  and  her  prayer  ever  rose  on  the 
two  wings  of  mortification  and  love !  Ah  !  if  the 
rocks  of  the  Apennines  could  speak,  what  macerations, 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  25. 

2  The  Franciscan,  John  of  Montecorvino,  was  sent  by 
Nicholas  IV.,  in  1289,  to  the  Court  of  Kubla-Khan,  Chief  of 
the  Tartars,  and  grandson  of  Gengis-Khan,  converted  the 
leading  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  nominated  by  Clement 
V.  legate  of  the  Holy  See  and  Archbishop  of  Cambalick  (Pekin) 
with  seven  suffragans  selected  from  his  Order. 
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what  sacrifices  they  would  unveil  to  us  !  But  no,  the 
veil  which  covers  those  secrets  will  not  be  rent  until 
the  great  day  of  revelations.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  solitude  had  its  horrors,  austerities  their  terror, 
that  often  the  flesh  recoiled  in  dismay,  and  that  the 
spirit  only  resumed  its  empire  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  Passion,  or  of  future  rewards.  Sometimes  our 
Lord  directly  intervened  to  comfort  His  servant’s 
soul :  witness  that  vision  of  July  21,  when  He  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  a  radiant  escort  of  angels,  and 
accompanied  by  Mary  Magdalen,  whose  feast  heaven 
and  earth  were  preparing  to  celebrate.  “  See st  thou,’’ 
He  said  to  her,  lt  her  whom  I  pardoned  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee  ?  That  silvery  robe  which  covers  her 
shoulders,  those  diamonds  which  sparkle  in  her 
diadem,  that  glory  which  environs  her,  behold  the 
price  of  her  penance  in  the  cave  (of  La  Sainte 
Baume).”  1  And  Margaret,  fortified  by  this  vision 
resumed  with  more  ardour  than  ever  those  privations 
and  sacrifices  which,  while  weaving  for  her  from  day 
to  day  an  imperishable  crown,  were  redeeming  the 
crimes  of  her  contemporaries. 

How  acceptable  must  not  her  prayer  have  been  to 
God  !  Her  life  was  a  continual  canticle  to  Him  ! 
Night  and  day  the  perfume  of  her  fasts  and  supplica¬ 
tions  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Judge 
to  turn  aside  His  wrath  ;  then  re-descended  in  streams 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.;  10. 
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of  graces  to  earth,  as  the  grain  of  incense  ascends 
under  the  action  of  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  temple,  to 
shed  itself  afterwards  in  odoriferous  clouds  upon  the 
kneeling  crowd. 

Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  redemptive  virtue  of 
prayer  and  fasting  ;  it  flows  from  two  principles  as 
productive  as  they  are  immovable  :  the  reversion  of 
the  merits  of  the  innocent  in  favour  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  of  which  this  partial 
redemption  is  only  the  continuation  and  complement. 
It  proceeds  also  from  the  divine  promises,  but  on  the 
conditions  specified  by  St.  James  :  “  The  persevering 
prayer  of  the  just  is  most  powerful  with  the  heart  of 
God.” 

Facts  confirm  the  doctrine,  and  local  chronicles 
point  out  many  a  scourge  averted,  many  a  prodigy 
obtained  through  the  recluse’s  intercession,  so  powerful 
was  her  prayer  with  the  heart  of  God  !  The  Divine 
Master  one  day  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  her  :  “  All 
that  thou  shalt  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  thou 
shalt  obtain.  Cortona  deserved  to  be  scourged  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  love  and  veneration  it  testifies 
towards  thee,  I  shall  spare  it,  and  the  calamities  with 
which  it  was  menaced  shall  not  fall  upon  it.  I  shall 
act  likewise  with  whoever  shall  love  and  defend  thee. 
I  shall  bless  those  who  shall  bless  thee,  and  curse 
those  who  shall  curse  thee.”1  A  little  later,  He 
_  1  Bevegnati,  c.  iv..,  1 1 . 
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renewed  the  same  promise  without  reserve  or 
restriction  :  “  I  shall  hear  and  I  shall  bless  whoever 
shall  invoke  thee.”  1 

Let  us  pause  at  this  magnificent  promise.  After 
that,  who  can  disparage  a  soul  whom  God  enriched 
with  so  many  privileges,  and  whose  heroic  penitence 
served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  iniquities  of  her  age  ? 
Who  can  treat  as  useless,  years  which  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  good  of  a  great  religious  family  and 
an  illustrious  city  ?  No,  no,  those  nine  years  of 
contemplative  life  were  not  lost  years  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  years  perfectly  filled,  and  if  we 
are  asked  which  seems  to  us  the  more  admirable,  the 
tertiary  leaning  over  the  sick  bed  in  the  Mercy 
hospital,  or  the  poor  recluse  hidden  on  the  mountain 
side,  we  should  unhesitatingly  reply  :  “It  is  the 
recluse/’ 

Of  the  twenty-four  years  Margaret  passed  at 
Cortona,  the  nine  last  were  not  only  the  most  useful 
portion,  because  they  dealt  exclusively  with  sacred 
interests  ;  they  were  also  the  most  meritorious  part, 
because  she  therein  participated  more  abundantly  in 
the  ignominies  and  pains  of  the  Passion  ;  and  the 
happiest,  because  even  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  inferior  part,  the  superior  part  of  her  mind, 

1  Ibid.,  c.  IX.,  34.  “  Quaecumque  creatura  diliget  te,  faciam 
ei  speciale  donum  gratiae,  amore  tui.”  (For  love  of  thee,  I 
shall  bestow  a  special  gift  of  grace  on  whoever  loveth  thee.) 
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as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  says,  remained  in  unchangeable 
serenity  5  like  those  mountains  whose  summits  are 
bathed  in  floods  of  light,  while  their  base  is  shaken 
by  thunder.  It  is  to  this  second  part  of  her  penitential 
life  one  may  apply  what  the  Saviour  said  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  :  “  Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part,  which 

shall  not  be  taken  from  her.” 

The  better  part  is  contemplation, with  its  adorations, 
its  joys,  its  sacrifices  and  its  tears :  is  it  not  beginning, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  exile,  that  life  of 
the  heavenly  homeland  which  wholly  consists  in  the 
vision  and  love  of  the  Pure  Truth  ?  But  to  that  life 
wherein  man  converses  with  God  and  mingles  his  own 
activity  with  the  sweet  movements  of  grace,  the  Most 
High,  when  He  pleases,  imparts  another  purely 
gratuitous  grace  more  eminent,  but  transitory,  whereby 
He  speaks  and  acts  more  directly  and  where  man 
is  purely  passive.  It  is  what  took  place  with  the 
contemplative  of  Cortona,  and  so  frequently  that  in 
this  respect  her  rocky  retreat  became  the  counterpart 
of  La  Sainte  Baume. 

Let  us  open  with  confidence  the  book  of  her 
revelations,  for  the  divine  atmosphere  one  breathes 
there,  the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  the  ecstatica, 
the  fidelity  of  the  historian,  all  guarantee  for  us  its 
authenticity.  Although  the  saint’s  humility  and  the 
prolonged  absence  of  her  biographer  may  have 
hidden  from  our  knowledge  many  of  those  heavenly 
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interviews,  or  those  details  which  give  to  events,  as 
to  persons,  their  true  features,  what  remains  occupies 
too  important  a  place  in  our  heroine’s  life,  and  leaves 
therein  too  luminous  a  track,  not  to  merit  our  whole 
attention.  It  is  like  a  beacon-light  placed  on  our 
way  to  illumine  it. 

One  may  divide  these  revelations  into  three 
classes :  the  one,  as  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Places ;  the 
others,  to  the  recluse  herself ;  and  others  again  to 
that  Order  of  St.  Francis,  to  which  she  belonged. 
The  first  have  served  as  a  groundwork  to  our  study 
on  the  attempted  crusade  of  Nicholas  IV. ;  it  remains 
for  us  to  examine  the  two  others. 


•  CHAPTER  XVII 

Revelations  Relative  to  the  Saint  Herself. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  revelations  which  directly 
concern  the  servant  of  God. 

One  day  after  Communion,  the  Lord  manifested 
Himself  to  her  and  thrice  questioned  her,  as  He  had 
questioned  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  in 
identical  terms  and  with  the  same  object,  to  call  forth 
from  her  a  protestation  of  faith  and  love.  In  this 
colloquy  she  expressed  a  desire  to  experience  in  her 
whole  being  all  the  torments  of  the  Passion,  and  to  be 
able,  by  the  shedding  of  her  blood,  to  prove  the 
inviolable  attachment  of  her  heart  to  her  Divine 
Master,  who  asked  her  :  “  Dost  thou  wish  to  die  on 
the  cross  like  St.  Andrew?  ”  “  As  it  shall  please 

you,  Lord,’’  she  replied,  “  provided  I  shall  die  of  love, 
and  be  crucified  with  you.’’1  Whereupon  He  gave 
her  His  blessing.2 

An  act  of  faith  and  protestation  of  love  and  devotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which 
springs  from  it,  this  first  revelation  already  contains 
the  whole  secret  of  the  recluse’s  sanctity.  Still  Our 

*9  « 

Lord  a  short  time  after  returned  to  the  same  subject. 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.j  42.  2  Ibid.}  c.  XI.,  3. 
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He  appeared  to  Margaret  such  as  He  had  appeared 
to  the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas,  and  said  to  her :  “  Put 
thy  finger  into  the  wounds  of  my  hands.”  And  as 
she  did  not  dare  to  do  it,  restrained  by  the  sense  of 
her  unworthiness,  He  suddenly  disclosed  to  her  the 
wound  in  His  side,  open  and  resplendent  with  light. 
The  ecstatica  glances  eagerly  at  it  and,  while  still  a 
sojourner  here  below,  contemplates  that  Heart  become 
the  sanctuary  of  love  and  the  admiration  of  angels, 
that  Heart  whence,  radiant  and  beautiful,  has 
emerged  the  Catholic  Church  as  Eve  had  emerged 
from  the  side  of  the  first  man  ;  that  Heart  which 
remains  for  ever  the  inexhaustible  source  whence  life 
flows  out  in  streams  over  creation,  the  great  school  of 
sacrifice,  the  ever-burning  centre  where  the  flames  of 
divine  charity  are  reinkindled.  Then  love  banishes 
all  fear  from  Margaret’s  heart.  Transported,  she 
kisses  the  stigmata  of  the  Divine  Crucified  One,  and 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  joy  she  thinks  she  is  already 
in  the  midst  of  the  delights  of  paradise  of  which  she 
has  only  a  foretaste  !  Then,  before  leaving  her,  the 
Saviour  says  :  “  My  daughter,  from  this  sacred  wound 
will  gush  forth  upon  thee  torrents  of  light  and  grace ; 
but  the  moment  has  not  come  for  the  clergy  to  pro¬ 
pound  this  truth  and  these  marvels  to  the  minds  of 
the  people.”  1  Thus  she  is  initiated  into  the  secrets 

1  “  De  istis  vulneribus  trahes  ilia  quae  nequeunt  praedicatores 
referre.”  (Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  17.) 
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of  the  great  King.  She  has  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  His  Heart;  she  comes  forth  from  it  trans¬ 
figured,  “  inundated  with  light  and  grace,”  and  may 
repeat  with  the  Patriarch  of  Assisi :  “  Inf oco  V  amor 
mi  mise .” 

To  associate  her  director  with  the  intimate  joys  of 
her  supernatural  communications  is  for  her  a  duty  to 
which  she  submits,  because  it  is  imposed  by  obedience; 
but  to  be  the  echo  of  the  divine  mercy,  to  unfold  to 
her  Fathers,  the  Franciscans,  the  excellence  and  the 
treasures  of  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  to  disclose 
to  the  faithful  regions  in  the  domain  of  grace  hardly 
suspected,  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  unequalled 
feast  to  her  soul,  if  foreshadowings  of  the  future  did 
not  mingle  their  bitterness  therewith.  She  knew,  in 
fact,  that  the  hour  for  that  consoling  cult  had  not  yet 
struck ;  she  knew  that  it  would  arouse  violent  contra¬ 
dictions,  that  it  must  bud  for  a  long  time  still  in  the 
solitude  of  the  cloister  before  it  blooms  in  the  Church ; 
and  she  waits.  Let  her  then  remain  its  precursor : 
that  glory  suffices.  It  is  to  purer  lips,  to  a  heart 
without  stain  or  weakness,  to  a  French  virgin  of  the 
seventeenth  century  will  be  confided  the  honour  of 
being  its  official  revealer  and  apostle. 

The  penitent  of  Cortona  is  the  fervent  adorer  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  but  not  yet  fervent  enough  to  please 
that  Lover  of  souls.  In  a  third  vision  He  introduces 
her  anew  into  the  mysterious  depths  opened  by  the 
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soldier’s  lance,  and  this  time  He  gently  reproaches  her 
for  not  coming  often  enough  to  acquire  renewed 
strength  at  this  source  of  life.  He  ends  with  this 
pressing  invitation  :  “  Remember,  my  daughter,  what 
I  have  revealed  to  thee  since  my  first  communications: 
it  is  that  my  Heart’s  blood  should  nourish  thy  piety.”1 

He  is  not  content  with  teaching  and  consoling  her. 
He  wishes  that  she  should  be  a  consoler  in  turn. 
Thus  one  day  He  charges  her  to  carry  to  a  noble 
lady  who  was  mourning  for  her  only  son,  carried  off 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  following  message;  a 
message  well  calculated  to  console  not  only  this 
weeping  mother,  but  every  mother  grief- stricken  in 
the  same  way : — “  Tell  her  that  adults  odiously  abuse 
their  reason  to  outrage  me,  and  that  their  malice 
renders  the  shedding  of  my  blood  on  Calvary  useless 
to  them.  Tell  her  that  the  innocence  of  little 
children  captivates  my  Heart,  and  that  I  love  to 
gather  souls,  immaculate  lilies,  to  transplant  them  to 
Heaven  before  the  tainted  breath  of  the  world 
withered  their  white  corolla.”  2 

At  last,  while  she  is  offering  her  fasts  and  prayers 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  she  learns  that  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  Marinaria’s  husband,  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  abode  of  temporary  expiation,  have 
ascended  to  the  place  of  beatitude  and  peace.  She 
learns  likewise  that  the  soul  of  Father  John  of 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  18.  2  Ibid.,  c.  IX.,  1. 
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Castiglione  inhabits  the  heavenly  sanctuary  and  that 
that  of  Egidia,  her  companion,  is  among  the 
cherubs.1 

Up  to  this  it  is  our  Lord  who  speaks  to  her  directly. 
Elsewhere  it  is  the  angel  designated  to  be  her  guardian 
who  appears  to  her.  He  shows  her  her  name 
engraven  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  book  of  life ; 2  and 
then  takes  place  between  them  a  conversation  which 
belongs  more  to  heaven  than  to  earth.  “  Angel  of 
God,”  she  asks  with  exquisite  simplicity,  “  let  me 
know,  I  pray  you,  by  what  signs  I  can  distinguish  the 
true  friends  of  God,  that  is  to  say  the  elect.”  “  He  is 
an  elect,”  replies  the  heavenly  envoy,  “  whose  heart, 
detached  from  every  inordinate  earthly  desire,  is 
united  to  its  Creator,  tends  unceasingly  towards  Him 
and  only  sighs  after  Him.”  “  But  what  virtues 
ought  he  possess  ?  ”  “  He  is  one  of  the  elect 

who  possesses  the  three  following  virtues  :  a  profound 
humility,  after  the  example  of  Jesus  crucified  ;  perfect 
charity  ;  extreme  purity  of  heart.  He  is  one  of  the 
elect  who  renounces  self,  crucifies  himself,  not  with 
nails  but  with  mortification  of  self-will,  and  is  ready 
to  suffer,  to  shed  his  blood,  if  necessary,  to  affirm  his 
faith.  He  is  one  of  the  elect  who  compassionates  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  detests  falsehood  and  flies  with 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  22  and  42  ;  c.  VIII.,  24  ;  c  IX.,  31  and  34, 
and  c.  XI.,  4. 

2  Ibid.,  c.  IX.,  43 
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horror  from  the  vice  of  impurity.  Finally,  he  is  one 
of  the  elect  who  takes  upon  himself  the  pains  of 
others  and  is  afflicted  or  rejoices  with  them  without 
ever  yielding  to  the  base  sentiment  of  envy.”  1  At 
these  words  the  angel  resumes  his  flight  towards  the 
city  of  peace,  and  Margaret,  with  increased  gratitude 
to  him  and  vigilance  over  herself,  at  once  sets  herself 
to  lead  a  life  conformable  to  the  serious  teachings  she 
has  received. 

Events  will  soon  afford  her  an  opportunity  of 
practising  the  virtues  recommended  by  the  angel  and 
laying  bare  the  imposture  of  the  heretics  who,  under 
the  name  of  Fraticelli,2  then  desolated  the  peninsula. 
In  1295  those  impure  sectaries  had  introduced 
themselves  furtively  into  the  Celle  of  Cortona,3  soiling 
with  their  presence  those  grottoes  formerly  sanctified 
by  the  tears  of  the  Seraph  of  Assisi  and  abandoned 
since  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Guido  Vagnotelli. 
The  humble  recluse  represented  to  them  what  they 
most  hated— God  and  the  truth.  So  they  pursued  her 
with  implacable  hatred.  They  defamed  her  with 
cunning  perfidy,  recalled  the  disorders  of  her  youth, 
proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  woman  was  a  discredit  to  the  city,  and,  boasting 

1  Ibid.y  c.  v.j  23. 

2  Illustrated  Life  of  the  Saint  by  the  same  author  (Docu¬ 
ments  relied  on,  II.) 

3  Ludovico  of  Pelago.  Manuscript  of  St.  Margaret ;  and 
Uccelli,  History  of  Cortona. 
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that  they  had  communications  with  spirits,  declared 
in  a  prophetic  way,  that  she  would  die  out  of  Cortona. 

Calumny  is  propagated  quickly  in  small  towns. 
Informed  of  these  various  rumours,  the  Friars  Minor 
were  troubled  :  not  that  they  doubted  the  holiness  of 
their  penitent,  but  with  a  presentiment  that  the  end 
of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  was  not  distant,  they  were 
afraid  of  seeing  themselves  deprived  at  the  last 
moment  of  a  treasure  which  they  estimated  more 
than  all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  the  treasure  of  her 
mortal  remains.  Knowing  with  what  wonderful 
familiarity  the  Son  of  God  revealed  His  secrets  to  the 
humble  recluse,  they  begged  her  to  interrogate  Him 
on  this  subject.  Margaret  did  so  with  simplicity, 
mingling  with  unreserved  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  that  love  of  country  which  in  the  saints  is  so 
much  deeper  and  more  tender  because  it  has  its 
source  in  loftier  sentiments.  He  who  finds  pleasure 
among  the  humble  and  the  lowly  deigned  to  reply 
to  her  request.  It  was  during  the  Octave  of  the 
Ascension.  “  My  daughter/’  He  said,  “  I  wish  that 
thou  shouldst  be  the  condemnation  of  false  penitents.1 
That  false  monk  proclaims  throughout  the  city  that 
thou  wilt  not  die  here.  He  errs  !  Cortona  will  receive 
thy  last  sigh,  and,  in  reward  for  its  devotion  to  thee,  I 
shall  grant  it  a  privilege  which  shall  render  it  famous  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Between  the  destinies  of  that 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  36. 
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impostor  and  thine  there  is  an  abyss  :  I  shall  expose 
in  broad  daylight  all  his  falsehoods  and  turpitude, 
while  I  shall  glorify  thy  deeds  and  keep  thy  name  in 
the  book  of  life  where  it  is  written.”  1 

Margaret  did  not  fail  to  relate  to  the  Friars  Minor 
this  revelation  which  reassured  them.  She  denounced 
to  the  severities  of  the  public  conscience  those 
pretended  reformers  who  in  reality  were  only  wolves 
in  sheep’s  clothing,  fomenters  of  impiety,  sowers  of 
revolt,  and  unmasked,  without  respect  to  anyone  and 
without  fear,  their  knavery  and  wickedness  ;  for, 
according  to  an  observation  of  Bevegnati  which  can 
only  be  applied  to  this  occasion,  “  the  moment  one 
touched  the  Catholic  creed  she,  usually  so  meek,  was 
no  longer  the  same.  Like  a  lamb  to  poor  sinners, 
a  lioness  in  defending  the  rights  of  God,  she  started 
up  with  indomitable  energy  against  innovators, 
whoever  they  were,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  rend 
the  seamless  garment  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.”2 

1  *  I  lie  falsus  religiosus .”  (Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  16.) — The 
chronicler  does  not  say  malus  but  falsus  religiosus.  An 
expression  so  strong  can  only  mean  the  false  monks  of  the 
time,  that  is,  the  Fraticelli.  Bevegnati  adds  :  “  Tu  finies  in 
Cortona,  quae  pro  amore  tuo  habitura  est  privilegium  gratiae 
speciale  tarn  magnum,  quod  a  remotis  provinciis  cognoscetur.” 
(Id.)  This  special  grace  designates  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Basil* 
become,  since  the  death  of  St.  Margaret,  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
and  a  centre  of  supernatural  favours  of  all  kinds. 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  v.*  9,  and  c.  VII.,  32.— MS.  of  St.  Margaret* 
fol  6. 
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Was  she  not  right,  and  are  not  the  enemies  of  the 
religious  order  in  all  ages  the  born  enemies  of  the 
social  order  ? 

She  did  not  see  the  end  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Fraticelli,1  but  she  had  at  least  the  glory  of  fighting 
and  the  merit  of  working  with  all  her  might  for  the 

extermination  of  this  monster. 

From  the  revelations  which  directly  concern  her, 
let  us  pass  to  those  which  relate  to  the  Franciscan 
Order,  of  which  she  is  going  to  tell  us  the  glorious 
destinies  mingled  with  passing  shadows. 

1  Gerard  Segarelli  was  seized  and  condemned  to  death  along 
with  the  companion  of  his  debauchery  in  1300  ;  Dolcino,  his 
disciple,  in  1308.  The  Fraticelli  were  not  driven  from  the 
Celle  until  1318.  The  heresy  lasted  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  merged  into  the  more  auda¬ 
cious  error  of  Luther,  of  whom  Segarelli,  Dolcino  and  Pongilupi 
were  only  the  precursors. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Revelations  relative  to  the  Order  of  St. 

Francis. 

The  saint’s  life  is  linked  with  the  Minorite  Order  by 
ties  which  God  Himself  had  formed  and  which  time 
rendered  indissoluble.  While  still  a  sinner,  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  in  consequence  of  a  predilection  the  reasons 
of  which  will  soon  be  revealed  to  us,  had  led  her,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand  to  one  of  their  houses,  which  He 
indicated  to  her  as  the  haven  wherein  she  should  find 
calm  after  the  storm.  Those  evangelical  workers, 
those  men  chosen  from  on  high,  had  received  the 
weeping  penitent  with  compassionate  kindness,  and 
environed  her  soul  with  a  tender  solicitude  like  the 
gardener  to  whom  a  friend  has  confided  a  delicate 
plant.  She  could  not  be  indifferent  to  their  eager 
and  constant  care,  their  absolute  disinterestedness. 
So  she  never  speaks  of  her  Fathers,1  as  she  called  them, 
except  with  affection,  and  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to 
testify  her  profound  gratitude  to  them. 

This  duty  she  fulfilled  with  her  usual  enthusiasm, 
but,  after  the  manner  of  the  saints,  without  arriere 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  I.,  3. 
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pens'ee ,  without  return  upon  self,  without  respect  to 
persons.  That  the  directors  of  her  conscience  had 
the  first  and  largest  share  in  her  prayers  was  right ; 
but,  soon,  extending  her  gratitude  to  the  whole  Order, 
she  thought  of  its  innumerable  legions  of  preachers 
and  missioners,  associated  herself  by  uninterrupted 
prayers  and  sacrifices  with  the  work  of  their 
apostolate,  and  besought  the  Author  of  all  grace  to 
make  their  labours  prove  productive  in  every  land  in 
the  universe.  Our  Lord,  in  a  series  of  visions  which  are 
not  without  importance  in  the  study  of  the  monastic 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  made  her  understand 
how  pleasing  to  Him  were  the  fervour  of  her  prayers 
and  the  purity  of  her  affections. 

Of  these  dialogues,  all  ineffable,  between  th( 
Creator  and  His  creature,  the  most  striking  is  that  oi 
December  28th  (1288  or  1289)  :l  “  My  daughter,” 
said  He  to  Margaret,  “  I  have  several  times  revealed 
to  thee  my  exceeding  love  for  the  souls  I  have 
redeemed  at  such  a  high  price.  It  is  on  account  of 
its  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  humanity  that  the  Order 
of  Friars  Minor,  of  all  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  Church, 
pleases  Me;  its  apostles  are  the  greatest  fishers  of 

1  Bevegnati  testifies  (c.  VIII.,-  20)  that  he  was  still  at  Cortona. 
Consequently  the  vision  of  the  28th  of  December  is  anterior 
to  his  departure,  which  took  place  in  1290.  For  all  other 
revelations,  as  for  this  latter,  the  chronicler  cites  the  days,  even 
the  years.  We  shall  then  follow  the  order,  and  indicate  the 
dates  which  seem  to  us  to  best  agree  with  the  events. 


OUR  LORD  GRANTING  ST.  MARGARET  THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  HER  SINS  IN 
CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  MERITS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

(From  a  Fresco  in  the  Old  Church  of  St.  Margaret  attributed  to  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  14th  century.) 
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souls  now  in  the  world.  It  is  I  who  have  planted  this 
tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Church.  Let  its  professed 
members  love  and  support  one  another  without 
respect  of  persons  ;  let  its  superiors  severely  suppress 
abuses.  Does  not  the  ocean  reject  with  a  sort  of 
horror  all  that  can  change  the  limpidity  of  its  waves  ? 
Let  the  Order  reject  likewise  from  its  bosom  every¬ 
thing  that  would  be  of  a  nature  to  bring  in  trouble 
and  disorder.  Let  the  Fathers,  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  evangelical  ministry,  preach  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  without 
seeking  favours,  without  fearing  threats,1  and  let  not 
their  discourse  be  composed  of  frivolous  quotations, 
but  of  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  story  of  my 
Passion.2  If  people  murmur  against  them,  let  them 
remember  that  my  doctrine  and  miracles  have  aroused 
the  hatred  of  my  enemies  against  Me.  Yes,  my 
daughter,  the  Order  of  my  servant  Francis,  that  is 
the  Order  which  reanimates  souls,  and  whose  works 
I  bless  and  shall  always  bless.  Behold  the  garden  of 
my  predilection.’*  “Lord,”  exclaimed  Margaret, 
marvelling  at  such  praises,  “  why  dost  Thou  call  it  thy 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII.,  22. 

2  Ibid.y  c.  VII.,  23.  It  was  the  fashion,  among  the  preachers 
of  the  time,  to  compose  pretentious  discourses,  the  exordium 
of  which  was,  invariably,  a  commentary  on  Aristotle  or  Plato. 
John  of  Rochelle,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
publicly  reproached  them  with  this  fault :  "  Magis  curant  .  .  . 
philosophica  quam  evangelica.”  (MS.*  Serm.,  86.) 
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garden  of  predilection  ?  Are  there  not  other  gardens 
in  thy  Church  where  the  flower  of  divine  love  is 
cultivated  ?  ”  “  There  are,  but  none  is  comparable 

to  it.  It  is  to  this  Order  I  have  confided  thee,  and  I 
shall  raise  up  therein  directors  to  whom  I  shall  give 
understanding  of  my  designs  upon  thee.”  1  Then,  He 
added,  shewing  her  the  Queen  of  Angels  and  the 
super-eminent  place  she  occupies  in  the  Divine  plan  : 
“Here  is  thy  Mother,  she  loves  and  protects  thee.” 
And  Margaret,  overwhelmed  with  abundance  of 
consolations,  exclaimed :  “  It  is  too  much,  my  God, 
it  is  too  much  !  My  heart  is  too  narrow  to 
contain  these  torrents  of  delights.”  2 

The  vision  had  disappeared ;  but  those  two  words, 
“  My  garden  of  predilection,”  always  resounded  in  her 
ears.  No  doubt  the  Order  of  Minors,  in  the  space  of 
time  which  extends  from  St.  Francis  to  St.  Bonaven- 
ture,  already  appeared  to  her  in  history  as  the 
reserved  garden  of  the  Spouse,  as  a  garden  adorned 
with  flowers  where  lilies  were  mingled  with  roses, 
virgins  with  martyrs.  But  to  hear  the  Word  Incarnate 
Himself  proclaim  these  truths,  to  be  assured  that  she 
would  always  find  in  that  institute  directors  who 
would  lead  her  to  God,  what  motives  of  joy  to  her  I 
On  the  22nd  of  December,  1290,  Our  Lord  renewed 
the  previous  declarations,  confirming  them.  “When¬ 
ever  thou  dwellest,”  He  said  to  her  “everywhere 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  VIII./  22.  ]  *  Ibidi 
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the  children  of  St.  Francis  shall  take  care  of  thy  soul, 
and  in  reward  for  their  solicitude  for  thy  spiritual 
advancement,  their  Order  shall  shine  throughout  the 
whole  world  with  a  new  lustre.”  And  as  she  earnestly 
asked  a  special  blessing  for  them  :  “  Thy  desires,”  He 
resumed,  “  are  heard  :  those  whom  thou  recommendest 
to  my  goodness  are  the  elect  and  privileged  ones  of 
my  Heart,  because  they  are  men  of  tears,  true 
penitents  and  indefatigable  apostles.” 1  And  on 
another  occasion  :  “  I  shall  heap  my  favours  upon  them 
and  inundate  them  with  my  light  in  their  preaching. 
They  shall  be  thy  apostles  and  preach  the  mysteries  of 
thy  life,  as  my  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
nations,  and  thy  conversion  shall  be  a  light  to  a  great 
number  of  sinners.”  2 

About  the  same  time  He  announced  to  her  that  the 
hour  of  trial  for  the  Order  she  loved  for  so  many 
reasons  was  about  to  strike  :  “  Warn  the  Friars  Minor 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  :  for  hell  is  let  loose 
against  them,  and  the  time  is  near  when  sudden  and 
violent  storms  shall  arise  on  all  sides.  It  will  then 
seem  that  they  have  fallen  from  their  first  fervour. 
But  let  not  this  thought  trouble  thee  ;  for  this  trial 
shall  only  serve  to  purify  them.  I  shall  shield  them 
with  my  protection,  and  in  that  struggle  there  will  be 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  II.,-  5,  and  c.  IX.,  48. 

2  Ibid.,  c.  IV. >  7,  and  10: 
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no  body  which  will  remain  more  faithful  to  Me  and  to 
which  I  shall  grant  more  favours.”  1 

Our  Lord  here  alludes  to  the  divisions  which, 
during  St.  Margaret’s  life,  agitated  the  Order  and 
were  to  disturb  it  after  her  death  :  divisions  upon  which 
historical  candour  makes  it  our  duty  to  say  a  word. 

The  Patriarch  of  Assisi  had  not  yet  descended  into 
the  tomb,  when  already  two  opposing  currents 
manifested  themselves  in  his  spiritual  family,  the 
zealators  and  the  relaxed,2  having  as  their  respective 
chiefs,  Giovanni  Parenti  and  Friar  Elias.  This 
antagonism  only  increased  with  time.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  discord  publicly  broke  out 
between  the  two  parties,  designated  under  the  names 
of  Conventuals  and  Spirituals  :  the  Conventuals  who 
relied  upon  usage  and  tradition  to  accomodate  the 
Rule  to  the  secret  inclinations  of  their  hearts;  the 
Spirituals  who  called  for  the  extirpation  of  those 
abuses.3  The  first  had  a  tendency  to  assimilate  their 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  19  and  26. 

2  The  word  laxity  does  not  here  signify  forgetfulness  of  the 
essential  duties  of  the  religious  life,  contamination  of  the 
cloisters  by  the  irruption  of  the  vices  of  the  age,  but  deviation 
from  the  path  of  strict  poverty  by  which  St.  Francis  wished 
to  lead  his  disciples  to  the  summit  of  perfection. 

3  One  branch,  with  Conrad  of  Offida  and  Jacopone  da  Todi, 
constituted  a  distinct  family,  that  of  the  Celestine  Hermits,  so 
named  from  Pope  Celestine  V.,  who  gave  it  his  approval  (1294)  ; 
it  was  dissolved  by  Clement  V.  The  others  remained  in  the 
Order. 
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manner  of  life  to  that  of  other  clerics ;  the  second 
sought  to  attract  clerics  into  the  movement  of 
evangelical  perfection  set  in  motion  by  St.  Francis. 
Both  hotly  defended  their  opinions. 

Soon  the  Spirituals  themselves  divided  into  two 
branches  :  the  Celestine  hermits  and  the  Spirituals 
properly  so  called. 

The  Celestine  Hermits,  so  named  from  Pope 
Celestine  V.,  who  approved  them  (1294),  formed  a 
group  independent  of  the  Order  and  subject  only  to 
the  bishops,  under  the  direction  of  Friar  Liberati. 
Several  of  them,  Conrad  of  Offida,  Angelo  of  Cingoli, 
Thomas  of  Tolentino,  the  poet  Jacopone  da  Todi, 
enjoyed  a  genuine  celebrity,  in  other  respects  well 
justified.  This  Congregation  was  not  very  numerous 
and  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence.  Some  of  its 
members  committed  the  error  of  contesting  the 
legitimacy  of  the  election  of  Bonifice  VIII.,1  and  the 
not  less  great  one  of  obstinately  resisting  the  injunc¬ 
tion  he  imposed  on  them  of  returning  to  the  bosom 
of  the  religious  family  they  had  left.  The  Congre¬ 
gation  was  dissolved  by  Clement  V.  without  imputing 

1  It  is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  a  letter  of  Peter  Olive, 
addressed  to  the  Blessed  Conrad  of  Offida,  and  preserved  in 
Rome  (Bibl.  Borghesiana ,  saec.  XIII.,  No.  250).  In  this  epistle, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  his  testament,  he  establishes  the  legitimacy 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  begs  the  Blessed  Conrad  to  labour  to 
dispel  the  prejudices  set  afloat  against  that  Pontiff. 
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to  them  the  least  doctrinal  error;  he  only  wished  to 
maintain  unity  in  the  Minorite  Order. 

The  branch  of  the  Spirituals  was  more  important 
and  raised  more  storms  than  the  preceding  one.  It 
chiefly  agitated  the  provinces  of  Tuscany,  Provence 
and  Sicily.  The  venerable  Peter  John  Olive  was  the 
soul  of  the  Party ;  Ubertino  of  Casale,  John  of  Parma, 
Pons  Carbonnel  and  Raymond  Geoffroy  were  its 
supporters.1 

It  is  certain  that  Ubertino  of  Casale  was  in 
communication  with  the  recluse  of  Cortona.  He 
himself  gives  us  to  understand  so,  and  Bevegnati 
affirms  it.2  After  having  for  nine  years  taught 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris,  Ubertino  returned 
to  Tuscany  and  there  became  acquainted  with  “per¬ 
sonages  full  of  the  spirit  of  God,  Peter  of  Siena,  the 
wool-comber,  the  pious  virgin  Cecilia  of  Florence,  and 
others  also  ”  3  Among  those  others  whom  he  does 
not  name,  must  be  counted  St.  Angela  of  Folignoand 
St.  Margaret  of  Cortona.  He  came,  in  fact,  to  this 
latter  city,  where  his  brother  Johannin,4  likewise  a 
Friar  Minor,  lived,  visited  the  humble  penitent  and 
conversed  with  her  about  the  affairs  of  the  Order. 

Father  Ubaldi,  guardian  of  the  Cortona  Convent, 
and  Giunta  Bevegnati,  consulted  her  in  turn  on  the 

1  Wadding,  t.  V.  2  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  27,  and  c.  X.*  14. 

3  Arbor  vita  crucifixes ,  prolog.  1. 

4  Bevegnati,  c.  X.,  14. 
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idea  of  reform  which  Ubertino  propagated  every¬ 
where,  and  upon  different  questions  upon  which  minds 
were  then  moved.  As  docile  as  she  was  humble,  she 
knelt  before  her  crucifix,  and  on  the  same  day  she 
had  a  vision  wherein  the  Word  Incarnate,  shewing  her 
among  the  seraphs  the  throne  sparkling  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  wherein  St.  Francis  was  seated,  and 
all  around  a  vast  space  reserved  for  those  of  his 
disciples  who  should  walk  in  his  footsteps,  replied  in 
these  terms  to  her  request :  “  My  daughter,  this 
Institute  is  great ;  it  is  an  immense  tree  wherein 
circulates  a  generous  sap,  and  whose  smallest  branches 
shall  be  vivified  by  my  grace.  Let  not  the  superiors 
then  fear  to  receive  favourably  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  Order.  When  the  postulants  should  only  have 
in  view  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  virtue  and 
the  chaunting  of  the  divine  praises,  it  would  be 
pleasing  to  Me  that  one  should  open  the  doors  of  the 
cloister  to  them ;  and  when  they  should  only  think 
of  flying  from  the  sight  of  the  vanities,  crimes,  and 
scandals  of  the  world,  it  would  still  please  Me  that 
they  should  be  admitted.”  1 

So  the  monastery  is  an  assured  shelter  against  the 
scandals  of  the  world  ;  it  does  not  require,  on  the  part 
of  the  postulant,  the  state  of  perfection.  But  should 
not  those  who  inhabit  it  strive  unrelaxingly  after 
sanctity?  Is  it  not  the  very  foundation  of  their 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  17: 
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vocation  ?  And  then  who  will  the  true  religious,  the 
true  disciple  of  St.  Francis,  the  true  Spiritual  be? 
To  this  new  request  of  the  saint,  the  Divine  Master 
made  the  following  reply;  “The  true  disciple  of  St. 
Francis  is  he  who  applies  himself  to  reproduce  my 
virtues,  to  be  truthful  and  pure,  because  I  am  Truth 
itself  and  Purity  without  stain.  A  lay  brother,  let 
him  preserve  in  every  place  the  spirit  of  prayer  ; 
priest  or  preacher,  he  divides  his  time  between  the 
office  of  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  souls,  and  his 
meditations,  made  fertile  by  tears,  open  to  him  the 
sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  true  disciple  of 
St.  Francis  is  he  who  loves  poverty  for  the  love  of 
Me,  who  have  lived  in  denudation  ;  who  becomes 
obedient,  as  I  was  to  my  Father  even  unto  death  on 
the  Cross,  who  is  ready  to  suffer  everything,  and  who 
in  the  midst  of  his  humiliations  and  trials  endured 
for  my  sake,  preserves  his  soul  in  patience  and 
joy.”  1 

Did  Ubertino  of  Casale  know  of  these  two 
revelations  ?  We  venture  to  think  so  ;  for  he  was 
very  versed  in  mysticism,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  principal  contemplatives  in  Tuscany.  In  any  case 
he  did  not  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  After  heated 
discussions,  his  pride  was  hurt,  and  unable,  along 
with  his  partisans,  to  obtain — either  from  Clement  V. 
or  John  XXII. — the  authorisation  of  an  independent 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  2i.f 
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Congregation,  he  left  the  Order,  led  a  wandering  life 
and  died  about  1330,  one  knows  not  where  or  how.1 

After  Ubertino  of  Casale,  Margaret  received  a  visit, 
from  another  Spiritual,  whose  memory  we  can  praise 
without  reserve  or  restriction.  It  was  Conrad  of 
Ofifida,  a  celebrated  ascetic  and  zealous  loverof  poverty, 
who  was  first  aggregated  to  the  family  of  the  Celestine 
Hermits,  and  a  year  after  entered  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.  This  old  man  came  down  from  Mount 
Alvernia  about  the  year  1295  to  go  to  Umbria  and 
passed  by  Cortona,  attracted  by  Margaret’s  high 
reputation  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  her  virtues.  It 
was  no  small  consolation  for  the  recluse  and  the 
venerable  missioner  to  be  able  to  discourse  together 
on  the  love  of  God  and  the  destinies  of  the 
Order. 

When  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  the 
humble  penitent  begged  him  to  bless  her,  and  they 

1  The  last  trace  we  find  of  him  is  a  brief  of  John  XXII. 
Petitio  Ubertini ,  of  the  1st  of  August,  1326,  directing  Cardinal 
Bertrand  Poget,  legate  in  Italy,  to  investigate  the  case  against 
the  former  Franciscan.  “  Olim  de  Ordine  Vestro,”  wrote  the 
same  Pontiff  in  a  rescript  of  the  year  previous.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  a  wandering  monk*  and  in  revolt  against 
the  ban  of  the  Holy  See,  that  is  what  has  earned  for  him  the 
praises,  little  to  be  envied,  of  Renan  and  Paul  Sabatier  in  our 
days.  Only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  Arbor  Vita  crucifixes, 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  is  worth  anything  ;  the  rest  savours 
of  the  libel  and  the  pamphlet.  See  our  study  on  Ubertino  of 
Casale.  Annales  Franciscaines ,  July,  1891-1893. 
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mutually  commended  themselves  to  each  other 
prayers.  The  night  following  a  strange  sight  suddenly 
met  the  eyes  of  the  servant  of  God,  while  at  prayer. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  a  supernatural  halo  enveloped 
the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  that  on  its  slope  a  soul 
was  scattering  fiery  sheaves  like  those  which  issued 
from  the  burning  bush  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  he  asked 
himself  with  astonishment,  who  could  be  that  man  or 
angel,  when  he  heard  a  heavenly  voice  reply :  “  That 
soul  that  thou  seest  all  burning  with  love  and  which 
seeks  only  God,  is  the  soul  of  Margaret.”1 

On  her  side,  the  saint  herself  had  at  the  same  time  a 
vision  relative  to  the  future  of  the  old  Celestine  hermit, 
and  when  he  returned  to  continue  the  conversa¬ 
tion  begun  the  day  before,  she  dispelled  his  doubts  on 
the  subject  of  his  vocation  and  his  liking  for  the 
eremitical  life,  exhorted  him  on  behalf  of  the  Lord, 
“  to  keep  the  community  life,”  and  recommended 
him  to  faithfully  “  celebrate  every  Saturday  the  Mass 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,”2  in  conformity  with 
the  injunctions  of  the  Seraphic  Patriarch  and  St. 
Bonaventure.  Was  it  not  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  the  innovations  of  P'ather  Liberati  and  lead 
him  back  to  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Order,  to 
that  conventual  life,  that  hidden  life  which,  in  the 
designs  of  the  Patriarch  of  Assisi,  was  to  be  an 
approximate  preparation  for  the  labours  of  the 
1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  24.  2  Ibid^  c.  X.,  20. 
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apostolate  ?  1  The  venerable  visitor  thus  understood 
it,  and  went  away  fortified  and  consoled,  admiring  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  that  God  had  deposited  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor  recluse. 

The  violent  storm  announced  by  the  saint  did  not 
break  forth  until  after  her  death.  A  few  hundred  of 
false  Spirituals,2  self-styled  disciples  of  Peter  Olive, 
intriguing  and  boastful  spirits,  who  forgot  that  the 
Order  was  born  on  the  steps  of  the  Apostolic  throne, 
that  Peter’s  successor  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
questions  of  discipline,  and  that,  when  Rome  has 
spoken,  it  only  remains  to  respectfully  submit,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  unjust  recriminations 
against  the  Pontifical  authority.3  John  XXII.,  from 

1  To  create  the  monk-apostle  was  the  object  which  the 
saintly  Patriarch  of  Assisi  professed  to  himself  in  the  institution 
of  the  Friars  Minor. 

2  The  Spirituals  of  Provence  had  only  two  houses,  Narbonne 
and  Beziers,  containing  120  religious  (Wadding  an.  1314.) 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  those  of  Tuscany  were  more 
numerous.  They  were  then  only  a  handful  of  religious, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Order,  which  then 
counted  more  than  40,000  professed,  divided  into  33  Provinces 
(Wadding,  loc.  cit.) 

3  They  asserted  that  the  priest  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin 
loses  the  power  of  absolving  and  consecrating  ;  that  it  is  not 
permissible  to  take  an  oath  (Bull,  Gloriosam  Ecclesiam ,  apud 
Wadding,  an.  1318);  that  the  Rule,  like  the  Gospel,  is  superior 
to  the  Pope  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles  possessed 
nothing,  either  individually,  or  in  common  ;  that  the  clergy 
had  withdrawn  far  from  that  way  of  perfection,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  lead  them  back  to  it  (Decret.  Cum  inter 
nonnullos.  Ibid.,  ann.  1323.) 
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the  beginning  of  his  reign,  urged  them  to  repentance 
and  enjoined  them  to  place  themselves  again  under 
obedience  to  their  legitimate  superiors.1  The  greater 
number  obeyed,  but  about  one-third  became  obstinate 
in  revolt.  Four  of  these  deserters  were  condemned  to 
the  stake  and  executed  at  Marseilles ;  the  others  fled 
to  Sicily,  elected  Henry  of  Ceva  as  superior,  and  fell 
by  a  fatal  descent  from  rebellion  into  schism  and  from 
schism  into  heresy.2  A  little  later  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  party,  Michael  of  Cesena  and  William  Ockham, 
passed  into  the  schismatic  camps  of  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  Anti-Pope,  Peter  of  Corbaro,  a  Franciscan 
of  the  same  school.  All  those  obstinate  and  contu¬ 
macious  rebels  were  excommunicated  by  John  XXII., 
and  the  Seraphic  Institute,  strengthened  in  its  unity 
and  purified  by  a  painful  but  salutary  amputation, 
which  it  had  itself  solicited,  drew  closer  the  ties  which 
attached  it  to  the  Holy  See  and  resumed  its  civilising 
mission  abroad  among  the  Tartars  and  other  infidel 
nations. 

According  to  Margaret’s  prediction  the  storm  which 

decretal  Quorumdam  exigit  (apud  Wadding,  ann.  1317,- 
No.  18.)  In  this  constitution  John  XXII.  gives  the  Spirituals 
an  advice  which  religious  of  every  Order  cannot  ponder  too 
much  : —  “  Magna  quidem  paupertas,  sed  major  integritas, 
horumque  obedientia  maximum,  si  custodiatur  illaesa.” 
Poverty  is  good,  chastity  is  better  ;  obedience  is  at  the 
summit  of  perfection. 

2  Bull  Gloriosam  Ecclesiam ,:  apud  Wadding,  ann.  1318. 
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had  shaken  the  Franciscan  Institute  had  caused  a  few 
dead  leaves  to  fall  and  only  succeeded  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  its  powerful  vitality. 

As  for  us,  let  not  the  noise  of  intestine  quarrels,  the 
last  echo  of  which  has  long  since  died  out,  scandalise 
us  !  Wherever  humanity  is,  weaknesses  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Moreover,  it  was  only  a  cloud  in  a  brilliant 
sky.  Schismatics  only  form  a  miserable  minority, 
and  the  Order,  continually  giving  birth,  alongside 
discords  too  well  known,  to  self  devotion  too  little 
known,  none  the  less  pursues  its  majestic  march 
across  the  world,  its  brow  crowned  with  the  triple 
aureola  of  the  apostolate,  science  and  martyrdom  in 
St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  John  of  Montecorvino,  Richard 
of  Middletown,  Oderic  of  Podenone,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Gentile  of  Matelica,  all  contemporaries  of  St. 
Margaret. 

Such,  to  sum  up,  are  the  saint's  revelations  relative 
to  the  Order :  revelations  wherein  the  Franciscan 
Institute,  despite  a  few  thorns  hidden  beneath  the 
roses,  appears  to  us  truly  “  as  the  garden  of  pre¬ 
dilection,  the  reserved  garden  of  the  Sovereign 
Master ;  ”  sublime  ecstasies,  exquisite  visions  in 
which  the  energetic  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  new 
Magdalen  is  invested  with  a  superhuman  majesty, 
whom  the  God-Man  chooses  to  be  the  confidante 
of  His  heart  and  the  apostle  of  Apostles !  We 
have  recorded  and  have  admired,  more  edified  than 
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surprised,  the  choice  which  the  Saint  of  saints  made 
of  a  miserable  sinner  for  such  a  noble  mission.  Is 
its  explanation  not  found  in  that  phrase  of  the 
Gospel :  “  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  just  but  sinners  ?  ” 
He  is  the  Master  of  His  gifts,  and  love  is  the  last 
expression  of  His  works. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add,  however,  that,  despite  these 
supernatural  manifestations  which  cast  upon  her  fair 
face  such  a  brilliant  reflection  of  the  splendours  of  the 
invisible  world — but  an  external  and  fleeting  reflec¬ 
tion— the  great  contemplative  of  Tuscany  has  other 
titles,  more  infinite  and  more  lasting,  to  popular 
veneration.  Is  she  not  one  of  those  mystic  flowers, 
bathed  in  the  dew  of  heaven,  which  flourish  in  the 
Church’s  garden  ?  And  He  who  searches  reins  and 
hearts,  has  He  Himself  not  deigned  to  apply  to  her 
the  designations,  so  expressive  in  their  symbolical 
form,  of  “  lily  of  the  fields  ”  and  “  rose  of  the  seraphic 
garden  ?  ” — a  rose  whose  perfumed  exhalations  have 
attracted  our  footsteps,  a  lily  whose  dazzling  white 
petals  have  captivated  our  gaze !  But  let  us  go  to 
the  depths  of  the  subject,  and  since  the  imperishable 
beauty  of  this  lily  of  the  fields  is  altogether  interior, 
let  us  try  to  discover  its  essential  and  distinctive 
qualities. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  Saint’s  Characteristic  Virtue. 

An  Italian  painter,  a  fellow  citizen  of  the  saint,  Pietro 
Berettini,  has  well  seized  the  type  of  the  penitent  of 
Cortona.  He  has  represented  her  on  her  knees  before 
the  miraculous  crucifix  in  St.  Francis’s,  and  wearing 
the  insignia  of  the  seraphic  Third  Order  :  the  grey 
habit,  the  mantle  of  the  same  colour,  the  cord  knotted 
at  the  waist,  a  white  veil  falling  in  modest  folds  over 
her  shoulders,  and  the  traditional  beads.  The  saint’s 
face  has  no  longer  the  brightness,  nor  her  lips  the 
sweet  smile  which  was  the  charm  of  her  youth  ;  she 
is  pale  and  emaciated  and  bears  the  traces  of  twenty 
years  of  struggle  and  suffering.  But,  transformed 
under  the  victorious  influences  of  grace,  it  beams  with 
that  immaterial,  ideal  beauty  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
great  soul. 

Margaret  is,  in  fact,  a  great  soul  in  the  fullest  sense 

of  the  word.  But  the  sense  we  attach  to  that 

expression  must  not  be  misunderstood.  What 

constitutes  the  greatness  of  our  saint,  is  neither  that 

extent  of  human  knowledge  which  we  admire  in  St. 

Catherine  of  Alexandria  nor  that  patriotic  courage 
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which  distinguishes  Jeanne  Hachette  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  liberators  of  Beauvais  and  Orleans,  nor  those 
tears  which,  in  redeeming  her  faults,  add  an  incom¬ 
parable  charm  to  her  countenance,  nor  even  those 
supernatural  communications  with  which  our  minds, 
always  hungering  after  the  marvellous,  are  enraptured. 
Margaret’s  greatness  has  its  source  elsewhere,  we 
mean  in  her  heart’s  core,  in  her  energetic  correspond¬ 
ence  with  preventing  grace,  in  a  word,  in  the 
excellence  of  her  merits  and  the  lustre  of  her  virtue  ; 
supernatural  greatness,  whence  springs  a  beauty 
equally  invisible,  albeit  real, which  surpassesall  that  the 
human  mind  can  fancy,  and  of  which  we  are  going  to 
draw  a  sketch,  or  rather  an  outline,  while  trying  to 
preserve  the  saint’s  original  physiognomy. 

All  the  saints  have  observed  in  their  entirety,  even 
to  heroism,  the  precepts  or  counsels  of  the  Gospel  in 
harmony  with  the  duties  of  their  state.  Each  of 
them,  however,  has  practised  a  special  virtue  which 
forms,  so  to  speak,  the  woof  of  his  life  and  should 
serve  as  a  model  to  Christian  posterity.  Moreover 
if  he  belonged  to  some  religious  family,  he  bears  on 
his  brow  a  radiant  sign,  a  feature  which  is  common  to 
him  with  all  the  saints  of  the  same  Order.  It  is  easy 
to  verify  it  in  the  venerable  tertiary  of  Cortona. 
Upon  her  fine  profile  is  clearly  distinguishable  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Franciscan  family,  divine 
love  ;  but  it  appears  there  veiled  with  tears — in  other 
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words,  penitent  love.  Such  is  the  characteristic  virtue 
of  our  heroine  ;  that  is  the  aspect  in  which  Margaret 
stimulates  us  to  generous  imitation.  Let  us  bring  out 
this  truth  in  all  its  luminousness  aided  by  the  lights 
of  theological  science  and  Bevegnati’s  chronicle. 

Love  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  an  intelligent  and 
free  creature  ;  it  is  an  emotion,  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  will  good,  a  force  which  tends  to  union.  Thus 
St.  Denis  the  Areopagite  and  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  have  defined  it.1  Transported  into  spheres 
of  the  supernatural  order,  it  assumes  the  name  of 
charity  ;  it  then  works  wonders  and  becomes  not  only 
a  virtue,  but  the  root  and  vivifying  principle  of  all 
virtues,  the  foundation  and  culmination  of  all  moral 
greatness.  It  is  of  it  Moses  has  sung  and  which  he 
has  depicted  under  the  figure  of  an  u  eagle  enticing 
her  young  to  fly  and  hovering  over  them  ”  2  spreading 
its  wings.  It  was  it  which  inspired  St.  Francis  with 
his  courageous  language  in  presence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  and 
the  theological  treatises  which  acquired  for  St. 
Bonaventure  the  titles  of  the  Seraphic  Doctor  and 
Doctor  of  Love.  It  was  it,  in  fine,  which  hastened 
the  steps  of  the  martyrs  of  Morocco,  of  Valence  and 
of  Avignonet  when  they  ran  to  meet  the  executioners’ 

1  Dionys.,  de  div.  nomin .,  cj  IV.,  and  Thom.,  Sumnia 
Theologies ,  1,  2,  q.  28. 

2  Deuteron.,  xxxil.,  11.*  . 
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steel,  deeming  themselves  happy  in  shedding  their 
blood  for  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is,  and  always  will  be, 
the  parent  of  great  undertakings,  the  soul  of  sublime 
devotedness.  But  one  cannot  deny  that  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  acts  of  the  heroine  of  Cortona  it  had  a 
more  than  ordinary  force  of  action  ;  in  her,  from  her 
conversion  until  her  last  sigh,  charity  predominated 
over  all  ;  it  leaves  its  impression  everywhere,  it 
governs  everything. 

Already,  at  the  foot  of  the  oak  of  Bad  Counsel 
and  under  the  fig  tree  of  Laviano,  the  fires  of  divine 
charity  begin  their  reparative  and  sanctifying  work  in 
the  soul  of  Margaret,  still  a  sinner.  Later,  a  seraph 
with  six  fiery  wings  enkindles  therein  a  great  fire 
which  each  day,  each  hour,  feeds  anew.  These 
touches  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  their  significance. 
Do  they  not  prove  that  it  was  love  that  guided  the 
return  of  the  Mary  Magdalen  of  Laviano  and  made 
firm  her  steps  in  the  path  of  good  ?  Do  they  not 
also  prove  that  her  heart,  borne  onward  by  the  breath 
of  grace,  continually  bounded  towards  God,  centre  of 
all  her  affections,  with  the  impetuosity  of  which  a 
flame,  mounting  with  a  rapid  rush  towards  the 
firmament,  is  the  image  and  symbol  ? 

Besides  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  it  other¬ 
wise.  Having  had  a  glimpse  of  her  Creator,  either 
through  the  obscurities  of  faith,  or  the  twilight  of 
visions,  Margaret  sought  Him  everywhere  with  all 
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the  powers  of  her  soul,  and  sought  only  Him  ;  for, 
said  she  confidentially  to  Father  Bevegnati,  “  when 
one  has  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  contemplation,  one 
can  no  longer  desire  anything,  listen  to  anything,  be 
sensible  of  anything  which  does  not  relate  to  God. 

Her  life  was  then  a  continual  sursum  corda.  She 
sought  God  through  the  love  of  complaisance ,  ex¬ 
periencing  an  inexpressible  joy  in  thinking  that  He 
is  the  Being  by  excellence,  the  Eternal,  immutable 
Being,  and  that  He  finds  in  Himself  the  plentitude 
of  His  felicity.  She  sought  Him  by  the  love  of 
benevolence ;  she  sought  only  to  procure  His  glory, 
and  she  wished,  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives,  to 
lead  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  a  greater  number  of 
adorers.  In  fine,  she  sought  Him  by  the  love  of 
desire  :  she  coveted  only  the  goods  which  perish  not, 
and  had,  so  to  speak,  the  homesickness  of  Heaven, 
the  very  mention  of  which  threw  her  into  ecstasy. 

Soul  of  fire,  entrancing  soul,  because  love  had 
wholly  enraptured  her  !  And  what  love  !  Love  so 
pure  that  she  gave  up  everything  to  preserve  this 
pearl  of  the  Gospel :  “  The  Lord  ruleth  me,”  she 

repeated  with  the  Psalmist,  “  and  I  shall  want  nothing. 
He  hath  set  me  in  a  place  of  pasture.” 1 2  3  Love  so 
disinterested  that  when,  towards  the  close  of  her  life, 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  26. 

2  Ibid.,  c.  hi.,  7  ;  c.  x.,  15  ;  c.  v.,  11. 

3  Psalm  XXII. — Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  12  and  c.  V.,  8. 
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the  Redeemer  again  put  to  her  the  question  He  had 
addressed  to  her  in  the  beginning  of  her  conversion  : 
“  My  daughter,  what  dost  thou  desire?  '*  She  replied 
on  the  spot  :  “  One  thing  alone,  Lord,  I  desire :  to 
love  and  serve  you  from  day  to  day  more  faithfully.1  ” 
Love  so  violent  that  it  set  her  out  of  herself,  and  in 
the  jubilations  of  ecstasy  she  congratulated  those  who 
had  known  how  to  preserve  this  divine  fire :  “  I  praise 
you,  O  blessed  Peter,  for  having  said  *  To  whom  else 
shall  we  go,  Lord  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.2’  I  praise  you,  O  blessed  Paul,  for  saying 
“  Who  then  can  separate  us  from  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour  ?  ’  ”  Then,  turning  again  to  her  Divine 
Master,  she  thus  completed  her  thought :  “  No,  no, 
Lord,  neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  fire,  nor  steel, 
nor  any  tribulation,  nothing  can  separate  me  from 
you.  You  have  put  so  much  love  into  my  heart  that 
the  whole  world  is  incapable  of  preventing  me  from 
following  the  attraction  which  impels  me  towards 
you.”  3 

Thus,  through  love,  Margaret  was  the  sister  of  the 
Saint  Mary  Magdalens,  the  St.  Peters  and  St.  Pauls: 
through  love  she  was  the  sister  of  the  seraphs.  Such 
was  her  fervour,  that  Our  Lord  declared  to  her  one 
day  that,  among  all  the  women  of  her  time,  there 
was  not  a  single  one  who  was  more  pleasing  to  Him.4 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  XI.,  io.  2  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  12. 

3  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  43.  4  Ibid.,  c.  VI.,  20. 
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And  yet,  at  that  epoch,  lived  a  pleiad  of  beautiful 
souls,  the  Agneses  of  Bohemia,  the  Margaret  Colonnas, 
the  Cunegundas,  the  Yolandes,  the  Mathia  Nazzareis. 
What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  predilection  unless 
the  intensity  of  the  divine  charity  which  consumed 
the  recluse’s  heart  ? 

Love  is  not  only  a  fire  which  devours  iniquities ;  it 
is  also  an  ocean  which  pours  into  the  heart,  to 
infinitely  dilate  its  banks  without  leaving  it  any  rest. 
Margaret  gives  herself  without  making  any  account  of 
fatigue;  she  devotes  herself  to  all.  It  is  what  we 
have  admired  in  the  Tertiary  of  Cortona  and  in  the 
foundress  of  the  Mercy  Hospital.  But  action  does 
not  slake  her  thirst  of  self-devotion ;  she  needs 
another  mark  of  love,  she  needs  the  cross  !  For  the 
highest  expression  of  love  is  not  to  act  but  to  suffer 
for  the  beloved  object.  Margaret  endures  with  resig¬ 
nation,  even  with  joy,  this  martyrdom  by  slow  fire 
which  is  composed  of  all  the  lacerating  troubles  of 
life.  One  never  discovers  in  her  either  the  murmur- 
ings  of  those  souls  who,  in  affliction,  blaspheme 
Providence,  or  the  disgust  of  those  voluptuaries  who, 
sick  of  everything,  without  courage  in  the  presence  of 
duty,  without  hope  in  view  of  the  future,  let  this  cry 
of  despair  escape  their  lips :  “  What  is  the  good  of 
life  ?  ”  1  In  her  love  is  stronger  than  grief  and  lightens 

1  Qu’est-ce  done  que  la  vie,  et  qu’y  venons-nous  faire  ? — ” 
Alfred  de  Musset. 
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its  load.  Far  from  complaining,  she  experiences 
these  two  sentiments  common  to  all  souls  holily 
impassioned,  regret  at  not  having  yet  done  anything 
for  Him  whom  she  adores,  and  the  eager  desire  of 
serving  Him  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  Him. 

The  immortal  Spouse  deigns  to  console  her  and 
to  indicate  how  the  signs  of  pure  love  flash  forth  in 
the  midst  of  her  suffering  :  “  Art  thou  not  ready  to 
die  for  Me  ?  Dost  thou  not  find  thy  delight  in  morti¬ 
fying  thyself  for  love  of  Me  ?  Dost  thou  not  observe 
the  strictest  poverty  for  love  of  Him  who  became  poor 
for  thee  ?  Dost  thou  not  shun  intercourse  with  the 
world  to  be  more  intimately  united  with  Me  ?  What 
punishment  dost  thou  not  willingly  undergo  for  thy 
God  ?  ”  f<  It  is  true,  Lord,”  replies  the  humble 
tertiary,  “  but  you  leave  me  in  such  a  great  fear  of 
offending  you,  that  I  believe  myself  destitute  of  the 
qualities  of  pure  love.”  “  This  fear  is  salutary  for 
thee,”  resumes  the  Divine  Master,  “  it  completes  the 
purification  of  thy  soul.  Suffer  then  courageously, 
and  my  promises  will  be  fulfilled :  thou  shalt  be 
crowned  with  glory  on  high.”  1 

The  picture  of  her  virtues  pourtrays  to  the  life  the 
servant  of  God,  ardent  but  fragile,  and  by  the  genero¬ 
sity  of  her  expiation  redeeming  the  forgetfulness  of  a 
moment.  She  once  rebuked  severely  a  sinner  whose 
excesses  Our  Lord  revealed  to  her,  and  finding 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  v.  16. 
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nothing  in  him  but  resistance  to  grace,  coldly  dis¬ 
missed  him.  After  his  departure  she  yielded  to  we 
know  not  what  sentiment  of  vanity,  and  partly  dis¬ 
closed  to  her  companions  what  had  passed.  We  find 
the  woman  again  behind  the  saint.1  But  this  passing 
lapse  was  to  her  a  lesson  of  which  she  profited  to  give 
freer  course  than  ever  to  her  tears,  to  that  thirst  of 
expiation  which  forms  the  special  characteristic  of  her 
love. 

Plaintive,  clad  in  sackcloth,  lying  on  branches,  or 
upon  the  bare  ground,  the  servant  of  God  passed 
twenty-three  years,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  her  life, 
in  incredible  austerities,  without  ever  letting  herself 
be  dazzled  by  the  deceptive  glitter  of  creatures.  After 
the  example  of  the  sinner  of  the  Gospel,  she  puts  so 
much  generosity  into  her  repentance  that  divine  love 
swallows  up  her  sin  as  fire  devours  a  forest  or  light¬ 
ning  illumines  it.  Like  her,  too,  she  hears  words  of 
life  come  from  the  Saviour’s  lips  when  He  thus 
addresses  her :  “  Go,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins.”  All  her  faults  are  effaced;  but  she  cannot 
forgive  herself  for  having  offended  so  good  a  God, 
and  continues  her  mortified  life,  deeming  herself 
happy  to  immolate  to  Him  her  members  by  the  holo¬ 
caust  of  fasting,  and  her  heart  by  the  outpourings  of 
charity. 

That  she  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Cross  is  a  truth 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  X.,  18. 
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read  in  every  page  of  her  history ;  it  has  its  origin 
more  particularly  in  a  vision  where  the  Word  Incarnate 
Himself  sets  up  a  parallel  between  the  recluse  of 
Cortona  and  the  lovers  of  the  Cross  who  preceded 
her.  After  congratulating  her  on  having  taken  as  her 
portion  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  opprobrium  of 
the  Passion,  He  immediately  adds:  “If  St.  Francis 
was  the  first  luminary  of  the  Seraphic  Order  and  St. 
Clare  the  second,  thou  shalt  be  the  third.”  Is  it  not 
to  clearly  indicate  that  she  is  the  model  of  penitent 
love  as  the  Patriarch  of  Assisi  is  the  model  of  the 
apostolic  life  and  St.  Clare  the  model  of  virginity  ? 

We  have  adhered  to  our  purpose  of  recording 
faithfully,  with  the  tone  of  touching  simplicity  proper 
to  mediaeval  chronicles,  all  that  in  the  narrative  of 
P'ather  Giunta  relates  to  our  subject — events,  words, 
and  visions.  Those  moving  and  sincere  pages  pourtray 
a  grand  figure,  a  blend  of  mildness  and  austerity, 
where  contrasts  meet  and  harmonise,  the  ardour  of  the 
active  with  the  calmness  of  the  contemplative  life,  self- 
forgetting  abnegation  with  generous  self-donation,  the 
plaintive  notes  of  repentance — and  what  repentance! — 
with  chaunts  of  pure  love.  Far  from  surprising,  these 
contrasts  please  us ;  they  respond  to  an  inner  senti¬ 
ment  of  our  nature.  Does  not  the  sun  seem  to  us 
more  radiant  after  a  storm  ?  After  a  storm  which  has 
moved  the  ocean  to  its  depths,  do  not  the  waves, 
sweeping  softly  over  the  sandy  shore,  present  a  more 
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smiling  spectacle  to  our  gaze  ?  It  is  thus  with 
Tancred’s  daughter.  After  the  disorders  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  so  nobly  atoned  for,  her  face  is  invested  with 
an  additional  charm.  Beneath  the  tears  which  veil 
the  brightness  of  her  glance,  we  discover  a  new  beauty, 
that  of  innocence  recovered.  That  beauty  makes  the 
heroine  more  amiable  in  our  eyes  because  it  renders 
her  more  imitable,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  more 
touching  than  innocence  preserved ;  and  in  that 
weeping  woman,  vanquished  by  grace  and  victorious 
over  self,  we  gladly  greet  the  sweetest  image  of 
penitent  love  after  the  sinner  of  the  Gospel. 

This  view  of  Margaret’s  predominant  virtue  permits 
us  to  determine  her  place  in  the  phalanx  of  saints, 
Among  the  myriads  of  elect  who  people  paradise, 
there  are  in  reality  only  two  kinds  of  souls ;  the 
pure  souls,  the  Marthas,  the  Agneses,  the  Cecilias, 
white-winged  doves  or  victims  purpled  with  their 
own  blood,  whose  virginal  beauty  the  breath  of  evil 
has  not  tarnished;  and  those  who,  having  sinned, 
have  found  new  life  in  the  tears  of  penitence,  and 
acquired  thereby  new  righteousness  and  beauty.  It 
is  to  this  second  class  our  saint  belongs,  but  with 
certain  prerogatives  which  are  personal  to  her. 
Although  a  penitent,  she  is  of  the  family  of  those 
Seraphic  souls  who,  like  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  St.  Teresa,  are  crowned  with 
greater  glory  because  they  drew  nearer  to  God  by  love. 
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Is  it  not  in  this  sense  must  be  understood  the  vision 
where,  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  the  immortal 
Spouse  affords  her  a  glimpse  of  the  throne  sparkling 
with  precious  stones  she  is  to  occupy  in  the  choir  of 
seraphs?1  Although  she  may  be  of  the  number  of 
penitent  souls,  He  calls  her  the  lily  of  the  fields,2 
announces  to  her  that  she  shall  be  seated  alongside 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  she  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  virgins, 
of  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth  ;3 
promises  and  privileges  which  confound  reason,  but 
which  would  astonish  us  less  if  we  remembered  that 
Margaret  was  all  divine  love,  and  that  it  is  by  divine 
charity — mother,  inspirer  and  queen  of  all  the  virtues 
— is  measured  the  degree  of  perfection,  glory  and 
beatitude  which  the  saints  enjoy  in  Heaven. 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  13  and  15,  and  c.  XI.,  15. 

2  Ibid.,  c.  VII.,-  20. 

Ibid.,  c.  IV.,  15.  Ego  te  collocabo  inter  Scxciphitn,  ubi 
sunt  ardentes  Virgines  caritate.  Cf.  c.  V.,  30  and  c.  XI.,  15. 
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Source  of  her  Virtues. 

The  saints  are  not  only  a  light  to  the  generation 
which  contemplates  their  works;  after  their  death 
their  examples  still  shine  in  the  Church’s  firmament 
like  a  luminous  track  which  invites  souls  of  good-will 
to  walk  in  their  footsteps.  This  thought  finds  a 
striking  application  in  our  saint,  who  has  been  given 
to  the  world  as  the  third  great  light  of  the  Seraphic 
Order,  and  in  an  especial  manner  as  the  help  and 
model  of  sinners.  So  our  study  of  her  virtues  would 
be  incomplete,  discouraging,  or  profitless  to  the 
reader  if  we  omitted  to  say  what  was  their  source. 

What  first  of  all  strikes  us  in  her  history  is  a  subtle, 
definite  contrast  between  the  two  great  phases  of  her 
life.  In  the  one  she  gives  up  her  youth  to  every 
worldly  pleasure;  in  the  other  she  displays  all  the 
treasures  of  a  heart  in  which  purity  only  yields  to 
the  most  exquisitely  tender  love,  with  an  energy  of 
character  and  a  constancy  of  affection  of  which  her 
early  life  gave  no  forecast.  How  explain  a  firmness 
which  enters  so  little  into  human  habits  ?  It  would 
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be  folly  to  attribute  it  to  age,  to  temperament,  to 
natural  forces  alone.  The  least  passionate  man  does 
not  find  in  himself  an  ideal  sufficiently  powerful  to 
long  safeguard  him  from  the  empire  of  habit  or  the 
suggestions  of  selfishness ;  he  has  not  long  to  learn, 
by  defeats  often  disastrous,  that  his  greatest  enemy  is 
himself.  Margaret,  with  the  impetuosity  of  her 
passions,  was  more  exposed  than  any  other  to 
lamentable  weaknesses.  It  is  not  then  in  herself  we 
must  seek  the  secret  of  her  constancy.  Nevertheless, 
to  find  it  we  have  no  need  to  devote  ourselves  to 
long  investigations  ;  it  is  enough  to  ask  the  saint : 
she  herself  will  disclose  it  to  us. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  perhaps  on  the  very 
morning  when  Our  Lord  had  assured  her  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  His  Heart,  she  was  in  prayer 
before  the  miraculous  crucifix  in  the  church  of  St. 
Francis  and  was  preparing  to  receive  the  Bread  of 
Angels.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of 
fervour  ;  “  Let  us  all  run  to  the  source  of  divine  love.”1 
What  is  that  source  of  supernatural  life  ?  Our  readers, 
however  little  familiarised  they  may  be  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  have  guessed  it :  it  is  the 
Tabernacle.  There  is  the  spiritual  Eden  of  which 
the  terrestrial  paradise  was  only  the  figure,  the  Tree 
of  Life,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the  virtue  of  healing 

o 

souls,  the  palm  tree  which  shelters  with  its  shade  the 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  V.,  40. 
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desert  of  this  world,  the  vine  whose  delicious  fruit 
gives  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  the  Promised  Land. 
There  He,  who  is  the  splendour  and  consubstantial 
image  of  the  Father,  hides  under  the  white  Host  His 
sacred  humanity  and  His  divinity,  and  it  is  from 
thence  He  exercises  His  action  upon  souls,  developing 
the  supernatural  life  conferred  by  baptism,  promoting 
the  growth  of  virtues  absolutely  unknown  to  paganism 
and  which  only  grow  under  the  warmth  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sun :  the  angelic  purity  of  virgins,  the 
zeal  of  apostles,  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  The 
prodigal  son,  returning  to  the  father’s  house,  comes 
thither  alongside  the  pure  virgin  to  derive  strength 
to  resist  the  enchanting  voice  of  the  world  or  the 
solicitations  of  the  flesh.  That  is  what  the  touching 
invitation  of  Margaret,  “  Let  us  all  run  to  the  source 
of  Divine  love,”  means. 

She  herself  gave  an  example  of  it.  From  the 
beginning  of  her  conversion  she  communicated 
frequently ;  a  short  time  after  her  entrance  into 
the  Third  Order,  Father  Bevegnati  authorised  her 
to  communicate  daily.  She  prepared  herself  with  ex¬ 
treme  care,  knowing  that  the  Guest  of  our  tabernacles 
is  a  jealous  God  and  finds  pleasure  only  among  the 
lilies.  At  midnight  she  began  what  we  shall  permit 
ourselves  to  call  the  toilette  of  her  soul ;  she  repaired 
before  six  o’clock  to  St.  Francis’s,  where  she  remained 
two  or  three  hours  in  prayer,  penetrating  with  the 
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eye  of  faith  the  clouds  which  hid  from  her  sight  the 
Immortal  King  of  ages,  and  maintaining  at  the 
threshold  of  the  sanctuary  the  suppliant  attitude  of  a 
beggar  at  the  door  of  the  rich.  Then,  when  the  con¬ 
gregation  retired,  she  advanced,  unveiled,  a  cord 
around  her  neck  and  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  towards 
the  holy  table  to  nourish  herself  on  the  Bread  of  the 
Elect.  After  Communion  she  remained  absorbed  in 
a  kind  of  ecstasy  and  made  a  thanksgiving  into  which 
she  put  even  more  fervour  than  the  time  she  gave 
to  it,  never  tiring  of  contemplating,  adoring,  and  loving 
the  Love  which  annihilated  Itself  to  give  Itself  to 
man.  The  thought  of  the  Tabernacle  never  left  her 
for  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  shone  through  the  sweet 
unreserve  of  her  converse  with  her  companions  or  the 
joyfulness  with  which  she  cared  the  sick  in  the  Mercy 
Hospital. 

“  She  hungered  and  thirsted  for  this  regenerating 
food*' 2  according  to  the  forcible  expression  of  her 
biographer,  and  ran  to  the  Tabernacle  as  the  thirsty 
stag  runs  to  the  limpid  spring,  the  miser  to  his 
treasures,  the  voluptuary  to  his  pleasures.  Such  was 
the  vehemence  of  her  desires,  that  one  day  she  had 
scruples  on  this  subject.  “  Lord/’  she  exclaimed, 
“  does  this  ardour  for  communion  offend  you?  ”  And 
she  heard  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  Spouse  reply : 
“No,  on  the  contrary,  this  sentiment  is  very  pleasing 

1  Bevegnati,  c;  II.,  6.  2  Bevegnati*  c.  v.,  42. 
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to  me,  and  I  bless  thy  confessor  for  having  inspired 
thee  with  it.”  1 

Another  time  when  she  was  approaching  the  holy 
Table,  she  suddenly  stopped,  as  St.  Bonaventure  had 
done  before  her,  fluctuating  between  two  sentiments 
of  equal  violence,  love  and  fear,  the  desire  of  com¬ 
municating  and  the  consciousness  of  unworthiness. 
Not  knowing  to  which  to  yield,  she  had  recourse  to 
prayer  and  besought  Him  who  searches  the  reins  and 
the  heart  to  enlighten  her.  “  My  daughter,”  said  the 
Voice  she  knew  to  her,  “  very  pure  are  the  rays  which 
the  sun  sends  to  the  earth  ;  purer  still  should  be  the 
soul  that  communicates.”  2  He  then  complained  to 
her  of  the  irreverences  and  profanations  of  which  He 
was  the  object,  and  as  she  trembled  at  hearing  these 
reproaches,  He  added Be  reassured,  thy  heart  is  a 
ruddy  rose  whose  perfume  attracts  me,  a  golden 
ciborium  in  which  I  delight  to  dwell.  Communicate 
without  fear,  communicate  daily,  according  to  thy 
confessor’s  order,  and  let  thyself  always  be  guided  by 
obedience.  To  abstain  without  a  motive  would  be  to 
do  me  a  wrong.”  3  Margaret,  like  St.  Bonaventure,  is 
astounded  at  the  infinite  condescension  and  amiability 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  after  that  revelation 
confidence  prevailed  over  fear. 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  10.  2  Ibid.,  c.  VII.,  2. 

3  Bevegnati,  c.  IV.,  16  ;  c.  VII.,  12  and  13  j  c*  2  and  c. 
XI.  18. 
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We  cannot  here  pass  over  in  silence  an  observation 
often  repeated  in  the  saint’s  visions.  It  is  that  com¬ 
munion  was  the  source  of  the  spiritual  favours  accorded 
to  her.  It  was  at  the  moment  of  the  eucharistic 
union  that  the  Spouse  spoke  to  her  more  familiarly, 
that  she  was  enraptured  in  the  sweetest  ecstasies,  that 
He  enriched  her  with  His  most  precious  gifts,  communi¬ 
cated  to  her  the  most  profound  secrets  of  the  Divinity, 
secrets  which  the  ear  of  man  has  never  heard.1 
“  Each  of  thy  communions,”  He  said  to  her,  “has 
brought  thee,  with  an  augmentation  of  grace,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  light  and  strength.  The  Eucharist  has  been 
the  prolific  source  of  thy  progress  in  virtue  and  the 
principle  of  thy  soul’s  rapid  advances.”  2 

Completely  penetrated  with  these  luminous  teach¬ 
ings,  the  saint  communicated  them  to  her  visitors  ; 
for,  she  knew  that  if  interior  consolations  were  for  her 
alone,  the  benefits  of  doctrine  were  addressed  to  all.3 
She  made  herself  then  the  apostle  of  devotion  to  the 
Eucharist,  and  took  an  infinite  pleasure  in  proclaiming 
the  marvellous  effects  of  Holy  Communion. 

Father  Bevegnati  has  preserved  for  us  one  of  those 
familiar  conversations  in  which  she  opened  her  mind 
with  perfect  freedom,  because  the  subject  carried  her 
away.  The  heroism  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  29;  c.  VII.,  11,  and  c.  X.,  15. 

2  Ibid.,  c.  V.,  40  ;  c.  VI.,  29  ;  c.  VII.,  7,  and  c.  XI.,  19. 

3  Ibid.,  c.  VII.,  I3i 
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formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  To  explain 
it,  Margaret  pointed  to  the  Tabernacle.  Then, 
reverting  to  herself  and  becoming  suddenly  animated, 
she  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  inspiration  :  “  I  am  not 
surprised  that  the  martyrs  should  have  run  to  meet 
death,  a  smile  upon  their  lips  and  joy  in  their  hearts ; 
for  myself,  miserable  as  I  am,  I  feel  such  courage 
at  the  thought  of  the  delights  of  paradise,  that  to 
acquire  their  possession  I  would  encounter  any 
suffering  whatever,  were  it  to  pass  through  swords 
unsheathed  or  walk  over  hot  coals  !  With  the  strength 
I  acquire  here  (at  the  tabernacle)  nothing  would  stop 
me  and  I  should  count  for  naught  the  most  atrocious 
tortures.  What  should  I  not  do  for  love  of  my  Jesus  ? 
With  the  children  of  Israel,  I  would  sing  in  the  fiery 
furnace  ;  with  Mary  Magdalen,  I  would  cling  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  ;  with  St.  John  I  would  plunge  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil ;  with  the  martyrs  I  would  not 
only  steep  my  lips  in  the  chalice  of  bitterness,  but,  if 
it  were  possible,  die  a  thousand  times  daily  for  my 
God  ;  so  great  is  the  joy  I  feel  in  His  presence  !”  1 
It  was  evidently  after  quitting  the  Eucharistic  banquet 
she  spoke  thus.  It  was  there  her  soul,  already  trans¬ 
figured  by  penance,  assumed  that  seraphic  character 
which  distinguished  it,  and  that  her  body  was 
impregnated  with  that  heavenly  odour  it  emitted 
after  death.  It  was  there  also,  without  art  and  without 
1  Bevegnati^  c.  ill.,  7  and  c.,  v.,  8  io; 
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effort,  she  learned  that  superhuman  language  “which 
is  only  understood  by  those  who  love.”  1 

Holy  Communion  ! — such,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the 
marvels  of  disinterestedness  and  abnegation,  of  charity 
and  self-devotion  which,  since  her  conversion,  fill  her 
life ! — admirable  prodigies,  but  in  which  there  is 
nothing  surprising :  “  For  is  it  not  the  property  of 
that  divine  drink2  to  throw  the  soul  into  holy  trans¬ 
ports  and  make  it  go  out  of  itself?  A  heavenly 
inebriety  draws  the  soul  from  the  base  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  urges  it  to  the  acts  of  a  superior  life ; 
a  torrent  of  delights  inundates  and  enlarges  the 
bounds  of  the  heart :  holy  transports,  ineffable  delights 
which  only  these  know  who  steep  their  lips  in  the 
Eucharistic  cup.’* 3  Our  Lord  predicted  all  these 
prodigies  when  He  said  to  His  disciples :  (t  He  that 
eateth  Me,  the  same  also  shall  live  by  Me.”  4 

We  designedly  insist  on  these  principles;  for  if 
Margaret’s  sanctity  makes  us  despond,  the  facility  of 
the  means  she  employed  induces  us  to  imitate  it.  To 
all  those  who  have  not  thrown  down  their  arms  in  the 
great  combat  against  evil,  she  points  to  the  Taber- 

1  Bernard,  Serm.,  79,  in  Cantic. 

2  John  vi.,  56. 

3  S.  Gregor  Nyssen.,  in  Cant.  cant.y  hom.  x. — “  Per  hoc 
sacramentum,  excitatur  in  actum.”  (Summ.  Theology  p.  III. 
q.  79,  art,  1 .)  excellently  says  St.  Thomas,  with  the  precision 
of  his  theological  language. 

4  John,  VI.,  58. 
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nacle  as  the  Manna  of  exile,  the  source  of  virtues  and 
the  invisible  motive  power  of  sublime  devotedness ; 
she  invites  all  to  approach  the  living  God,  He  who  is  life 
in  its  essence,  and  who  communicates  it  to  creatures 
of  every  degree,  from  the  humble  violet  to  the  sublime 
Seraph ;  to  all  she  designates  the  Eucharist  as  the 
last  expression  of  love  here  below,  Heaven  on  earth, 
and  the  certain  pledge  of  the  glorious  resurrection. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Her  Last  Moments  and  Death, 
(1296-1297.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1296  Father 
Bevegnati,  whom  the  Provincial  Chapter  of  1290  had 
sent  to  Siena,  returned  to  Cortona,  as  Margaret  had 
foretold.  God  brought  about  this,  a  joy  to  both — to 
the  Franciscan,  that  he  might  help  in  the  last  struggle 
her  whose  first  steps  in  the  way  of  conversion  he  had 
protected,  to  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that 
he  was  not  deceived  in  the  direction  he  had  given 
her,  and  to  bequeath  to  history  evidence  of  unexcep¬ 
tionable  value  ;  to  the  saint,  that  she  might  receive 
the  encouragement  and  consolation  which  every  soul 
needs  at  the  decisive  hour  upon  which  an  eternity 
depends. 

Powerless  from  rheumatism,  attacked  with  a  pain¬ 
ful  neuralgia,  consumed  by  fever,  the  poor  recluse 
was  visibly  declining;  but,  unlike  the  daystar  which 
sets  the  horizon  aglow  with  its  dying  light  and  seems 
to  regretfully  leave  our  hemisphere,  she  hastened  to 
finish  her  course  ;  she  wished  to  die.  Not  on  account 
of  apprehended  sufferings,  she  who  repeated  without 
intermission :  “  I  am  ready,  Lord,  to  suffer  the  most 
cruel  tribulations  for  the  honour  of  your  name.  The 
sweetness  of  your  love  makes  everything  easy  to 
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endure.”  No,  she  obeyed  better  sentiments  ;  the 
fear  of  losing  her  God  through  sin,  and  above  all,  a 
holy  impatience  to  enjoy  His  presence  and  His 
promises.  These  sentiments  are  met  with  in  all  the 
saints.  The  Heavenly  Spouse  in  calling  them  inflicts 
a  wound,  one  of  those  incurable  wounds  which 
unsatisfied  love  gives  the  heart.  Only  in  the  saint  of 
Cortona  the  wound  was  deeper,  because  she  loved 
more.  So  what  an  irresistible  drawing  towards  God  ! 
what  burning  sighs  after  that  Heavenly  Jerusalem  of 
whose  splendours  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  S 

Standing  upon  the  shore  the  exile’s  gaze  is 
strained  towards  the  distant  homeland  beyond 
the  immense  ocean.  He  scrutinises  the  mast  which 
appears  on  the  horizon,  the  passing  cloud,  the  moan¬ 
ing  wave  which  has  just  spent  itself  at  his  feet ;  and 
always  feeling  lonely,  always  far  from  the  shores 
where  he  has  left  all  that  he  loves,  he  pines  away  with 
that  consuming  sadness  which  is  called  home¬ 
sickness.  The  saint  suffered  from  this  sickness  : 
she  was  homesick  for  heaven.  To  beguile  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  waiting,  how  often  must  she  not  have  borrowed 
from  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon  those  inimitable 
accents  in  which  the  plaint  is  on  a  par  with  the 
sorrow:  “  Upon  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
and  wept;  when  we  remembered  Sion.  On  the 
willows  in  the  midst  thereof  we  hung  up  our  instru¬ 
ments.  For  there  they  that  led  us  into  captivity 
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required  of  us  the  words  of  song.  And  they  that 
carried  us  away  said  :  Sing  ye  to  us  a  hymn  of  the 
songs  of  Sion.  How  shall  we  sing  the  song  of  the 
Lord  in  a  strange  land  ?  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  be  forgotten.  Let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  my  jaws,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee.  If  I 
make  not  Jerusalem  the  beginning  of  my  joy.”  1 

The  sovereign  arbiter  of  life  and  death  deigned  to 
be  moved  by  wishes  and  plaints  the  motive  of  which 
was  so  pure,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1297,  an 
angel  announced  to  the  recluse  that  the  winter  of  her 
life  was  past,  and  was  to  be  soon  followed  by  the 
mildness  of  spring,  the  sadness  of  exile  by  the 
triumphant  joys  of  home-coming.  The  words  were 
explicit :  “  Dry  thy  tears,  O  Margaret,  on  the  22nd 
of  the  month  of  February,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn, 
thou  shalt  take  thy  flight  towards  the  sojourn  of  the 
elect,  where  the  Divine  mercy  reserves  for  thee  a 
place  of  honour.”2  At  these  words  Margaret  trembled 
with  joy,  like  the  poor  exile  who  has  just  sighted 
port,  and  before  whom  the  entrance  to  the  homeland 
is  about  to  open !  Nevertheless  her  happiness  was 
not  without  alloy.  A  doubt  arose  in  her  mind  :  was 
it  possible  that  God  would  reserve  for  her  a  place  oi 
honour  amongst  the  elect  ?  Was  she  not  the  sport  ot 
a  diabolical  deception  ?  A  cruel  doubt,  a  painful 

1  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  1-6. 

2  bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  11,  and  c.  XI. j  4  and  20. 
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uncertainty  which  the  Lover  of  simple  souls  dispelled, 
thus  crowning  by  an  act  of  supreme  condescension 
twenty  years  of  exceptional  favours.  “  Be  reassured, 
my  daughter,”  He  said  to  her,  “it  is  thy  good 
guardian  angel  who  has  spoken  to  thee,  and  what  he 
has  foretold  thee  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  august  Virgin 
Mary,  thy  Seraphic  Father,  St.  Francis,  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  the  whole  Heavenly  Court  entreat  Me 
to  hasten  the  day  of  thine  entrance  into  paradise, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  hear  them.”  “  I  thank  thee, 
my  God !”  she  exclaimed  in  the  intoxication  of  her 
joy.  “  The  less  right  I  have  to  thy  benefits,  the 
more  thou  hast  to  my  gratitude.  Let  me  die  at  the 
hour  and  the  manner  it  shall  please  thee,  provided  I 
die  for  love  of  thee  who  died  for  love  of  me.”  1  And 
her  lips  entoned  the  hymn  of  deliverance. 

She  was  still  under  the  impression  of  the  happy 
news  when  the  devil  approached  her  in  turn  to  try  a 
last  assault.  He  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  her  faults, 
suggested  to  her  the  thought  that  she  had  not 
sufficient  contrition,  exclaimed  in  a  triumphant  voice 
like  a  general  sure  of  victory :  “  Thou  art  mine  !  ”  and 
then  disappeared,  leaving  the  poor  recluse  in  great 
trouble.  Don  Badia,  who  was  at  her  side,  reassured  her. 
Next  came  Father  Bevegnati,  who  exhorted  her  to 
throw  herself  with  entire  confidence  into  the  arms  of 
the  infinite  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  promised  not  only 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  v.,  42. 
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to  assist  her  with  his  advice,  but  to  bring  her  every 
morning  the  Bread  of  the  strong  until  she  had  received 
the  palm  of  a  victory  which  could  not  be  lost.  Then 
Margaret  recovered  peace,  never  more  to  lose  it ;  she 
forgot  earth  to  think  only  of  Heaven,  and  prepare  to 
appear  stainless  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign  Judge. 

From  the  5th  to  the  22nd  of  February,  her  life 
presents  us  with  a  spectacle,  rare  even  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  During  those  seventeen  days  she  could 
take  no  nourishment  with  the  exception  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist.  Despite  this  long  fast,  her  intellect  was 
clearer,  her  conversation  more  heavenly  than  ever ;  it 
was  a  lamp  which,  before  going  out,  emits  a  brighter 
light.  The  whole  town  wished  to  gaze  on  the 
venerable  invalid  on  her  bed  of  sackcloth,  the  Moscari, 
the  Casali,  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  Friars  Minor,  and  tertiaries.  For  each  she  had 
one  of  those  words  which  come  from  the  heart  which 
are  never  effaced  from  the  memory.  To  her  benefactors 
she  addressed  the  warmest  thanks  ;  to  the  tertiaries 
she  recommended  patience  and  resignation  under 
crosses ;  to  the  principal  gentry  that  concord  and 
good  harmony  which  make  States  flourish.  To  all 
she  said  with  an  angelic  smile  :  “  The  way  of  salvation 
is  easy ;  it  is  enough  to  love.”1  From  time  to  time 
she  turned  to  Father  Bevegnati  to  ask  of  him  food  for 
the  mind.  “  Father,1 i}  she  said,  in  a  voice  almost 

1  Marchese,  L.,  Ill.j  c.  IV. 
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inaudible,  “  Open  for  me  the  treasures  of  the  sacred 
pages,  speak  to  me  of  God,  speak  to  me  of  Jesus. 
The  Blessed  Eucharist  is  a  light  to  my  spirit,  strength 
to  my  will,  a  melodious  concert  in  my  ears,  an 
exhilarating  draught  to  my  soul,  which  then  forgets 
the  sufferings  of  this  poor  body.”  1 

On  the  evening  of  February  21st,  Father  Bevegnati 
administered  to  her  Extreme  Unction.  She  received 
this  sacrament  with  great  sentiments  of  piety,  bade 
the  most  touching  farewell  to  the  Friars  Minor  and 
sisters  of  the  Third  Order,  asked  their  pardon  for  all 
the  scandals  of  her  youth  and  mature  age,  and  begged 
them  to  join  their  thanksgiving  to  hers  to  bless  God 
for  His  infinite  mercy.  She  passed  the  whole  night 
in  sweet  contemplation.  Finally  on  Monday  morning, 
February  22nd,  the  wished  for  day,  the  blessed  day 
when  the  Spouse  invited  her  to  the  eternal  nuptials, 
she  made  her  last  preparations.  They  brought  her 
the  Holy  Viaticum,  she  adored  in  His  humiliation 
Him  whom  she  was  soon  to  contemplate  in  the 
splendour  of  His  glory,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
dawn,  according  to  the  angel’s  prediction,  she  gave 
up  her  soul  to  God  in  a  supreme  emotion  of  love. 
She  was  fifty  years  of  age ;  she  had  spent  nearly  half 
her  life  in  Cortona  in  tears  of  penitence  and  out¬ 
pourings  of  charity.2 

At  the  moment  when  she  expired  a  venerable 
Bevegnati,  c.  VI.,  6.  2  Acta  Canoniz. 
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servant  of  God,  a  great  contemplative  of  Citta  di 
Castello,  saw  her  soul  rise  towards  the  firmament  in 

\ 

the  form  of  a  globe  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous 
escort  of  souls  released  from  Purgatory  by  virtue  of 
her  sufferings,  and,  in  his  admiration,  greeted  her 
with  the  title  of  the  new  Mary  Magdalen — a  title 
which  the  popular  voice  has  ratified  and  Pontifical 
authority  consecrated.1 

The  news  of  her  death,  the  day  and  hour  of  which 
she  had  predicted  with  such  precision,  spread  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  throughout  the  whole  city, 
and  caused  an  emotion  of  which  our  materialistic 
epoch  has  no  conception.  In  those  ages  of  faith 
which  knew  how  to  look  beyond  the  tomb,  the  death 
of  a  saint  was  an  event  and  her  mortal  remains  an 
invaluable  treasure.  So  the  inhabitants  of  Cortona 
hastened  to  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  visit, 
or  rather  venerate  the  body  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
laid  upon  a  stretcher  and  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
Third  Order.  The  soul  in  quitting  it  had  left  it  some¬ 
thing  of  its  own  beauty  ;  the  face  had  the  freshness 
of  youth  ;  upon  the  lips  was  an  angelic  smile,  and 
from  all  the  members  came  a  sweet  fragrance,  as  from 
a  broken  alabaster  vase  escapes  the  perfume  it  con¬ 
tained.  All  present  inhaled  with  delight  those  balmy 
emanations,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  earth  ;  they  concluded  therefrom  that  they  were 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  XI.,  20.  Bull  of  Canonization. 
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an  indication  of  her  eminent  sanctity.1  Soon  the  joy 
which  filled  all  hearts  found  vent.  Some  related 
the  miracles  worked  in  their  favour  or  the  estasies 
they  had  witnessed  ;  others  how  the  saint  had  unveiled 
to  them  all  the  secrets  of  their  conscience ;  others 
again  how  she  had  edified  them  by  the  heroism  of  her 
penitence  or  the  seraphic  ardours  of  her  charity.  It 
was  like  an  anticipated  beatification,  voted  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

At  this  time  the  Christian  law  and  thoughts  of  faith 
ruled  the  Italian  republics.  “  The  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God,”  thought  the  magistrates  of 
Cortona,  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  the 
recluse’s  funeral.  And,  without  in  any  way  prejudging 
the  question  of  sanctity,  they  unanimously  decided 
that,  in  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  to  the  city 
by  “  the  angel  of  peace  and  the  mother  of  the 
orphans/’  they  should  pay  her  the  greatest  honours  : 
“  Her  body  should  be  perfumed  with  spices,  clothed 
in  purple  and  costly  stuffs,  transported  to  the  church 
in  the  midst  of  a  cortege  formed  of  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  the  podesta  and  members  of  the 
Grand  Council,  and,  after  a  solemn  service,  deposited 
in  a  new  sepulchre.”  2  The  people  applauded  this 
ordinance,  but  retarded  its  execution  through  a  pious 
motive  :  they  could  not  separate  themselves  from 
remains  which  they  already  regarded  as  a  relic  and 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  XI.,  20.  2  Bevegnati,  loc.  cit . 
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which  brought  to  them  something  of  the  perfumes  of 
Paradise. 

At  length  the  obsequies  took  place,  not  with  the 
aspect  of  ordinary  funeral  ceremonies,  but  rather  with 
the  brilliancy  of  a  triumph  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  concourse.  After  Mass,  the  precious  deposit 
was  solemnly  transferred  to  the  oratory  of  St.  Basil, 
which  the  saint  had  restored,  and  was  enclosed  in  an 
iron  coffin  imbedded  in  the  wall  and  protected  by  a 
wrought  iron  grating.  It  was  thus  exposed  to  public 
veneration,  before  the  Apostolic  See  had  made  any 
pronouncement ;  but  no  ecclesiastical  law  then  forbade 
these  demonstrations  of  faith  and  popular  piety. 

The  Moscari  must  have  rejoiced  at  having  received 
under  their  roof  the  exile  of  Laviano,  the  sinner  of 
Montepulciano ;  and,  if  certain  local  traditions  and 
information  afforded  by  paintings 1  are  to  be  believed, 
Ugo  Casali  came  gladly  to  bow  his  white-haired 
head  over  the  tomb  of  her  whose  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter  he  had  always  been. 

1  A  fresco  in  the  oratory  of  St.  Basil,  now  destroyed,  but  of 
which  Vasari  makes  mention  in  his  Life  of  Buffalmacco  of 
Florence  and  Ambrose  Lorenzetti  of  Siena,  painters  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  represented  the  Saint’s  obsequies  :  and 
among  the  principal  personages  were  Ugo  Casali  and 
Guglielmo,  his  son.  After  the  death  of  the  victor  of  Monte- 
aperto,  the  Cortonese  raised  a  marble  statue  to  him,  which  they 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  aforesaid  oratory,  as  if  to  affirm 
the  affectionate  intimacy  which  had  united  the  penitent 
and  the  soldier.  This  statue  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  in  1409,  when  Cortona  drove  from  its  walls  Louis  Baptist 
Casali,  the  unworthy  descendant  of  the  hero. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Miracles  after  her  Death. 

For  one  who  has  confined  his  whole  happiness 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  world,  death  is  not 
only  a  misfortune ;  it  is  an  irreparable  catastrophe 
when  powers,  honours,  pleasures,  everything  gives 
way,  all  is  swallowed  up  in  the  night  of  the  tomb. 
Night  of  horror  !  But  what  lies  beyond  is  still  worse ; 
for  it  is  the  unknown,  the  infinite,  a  mystery  full  of 
terrifying  visions,  in  presence  of  which  the  impious 
man  gives  way  to  blasphemy  and  despair. 

Quite  otherwise  are  the  destinies  of  the  just  and 
all  those  who  resolutely  place  their  hopes  beyond  the 
confines  of  earth.  To  them  death  is  a  dawn ;  it  opens 
to  their  released  souls  the  doors  of  a  region  where, 
under  the  bright  beams  of  a  sun  that  knows  no  setting 
and  in  the  fulness  of  peace,  what  was  sown  in  this 
world  matures  to  blossoming.  Their  flesh  will  live 
again  ;  often  their  bones  prophesy  and  become  a 
source  of  supernatural  action,  of  graces  and  prodigies 
which  guarantee  to  us  that  their  souls  are  drinking 
plentifully  at  the  very  springs  of  life.  It  is  what  we 
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observe  in  the  posthumous  history  of  the  penitent  of 
Cortona.1 

Hardly  has  she  breathed  her  last  when  wonders 
shed  a  lustre  upon  her  tomb :  the  dead  raised  to  life, 
instantaneous  cures,  deliverance  of  captives  or  of 
sailors  from  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  other  spiri¬ 
tual  favours  of  which  the  eye  can  see  the  effects,  and 
all  of  which  evidently  surpass  the  forces  of  nature. 
It  was  for  contemporaries,  eye  witnesses,  to  submit 
these  facts  to  scientific  investigation  and  certify  their 
existence  for  the  edification  of  posterity,  and  it  is 
what  Father  Bevegnati,  Cardinal  Orsini,  apostolic 
legate  (1308),  the  bishops  and  the  physicians  charged 
with  the  judicial  enquiry,  have  done  in  turn.2  But  it 
was  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  to  pronounce  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  reality  of 
the  divine  supernatural ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  in  the 
process  of  canonization,  delivered  its  judgment  on 

1  We  have  not  here  to  prove  the  possibilities  of  miracles. 
That  the  Sovereign  Master  of  the  universe  may  intervene  in 
His  empire,  is  it  not,  after  all,  a  question  of  good  sense  ?  And 
was  not  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  a  thousand  times  more 
correct  in  saying  :  “  Can  God  work  miracles,  that  is  to  say, 
can  He  derogate  from  the  laws  which  He  has  laid  down  ?  This 
question,  seriously  put,  would  be  impious,  if  not  absurd.  It 
would  be  doing  too  much  honour  to  one  who  should  reply  in 
the  negative,  to  punish  him  :  he  should  be  put  under  restraint. 
But  what  man  has  ever  doubted  that  God  could  work  miracles?” 
(J.  J.  Rousseau,  Third  Letter  from  the  Mountain.) 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  XII. — Acta  Canoniz. 
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some  of  the  transcendant  operations  submitted  to  its 
examination. 

To  relate  all  these  interventions  of  the  Divine 
power  would  be  long  and  monotonous ;  we  prefer  to 
select  the  most  striking,  to  make  a  mystical  bouquet 
which  we  shall  deposit  on  the  saint’s  altar. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cortona  had  adopted  the  exile 
of  Laviano  as  a  fellow-citizen ;  after  her  death,  they 
honoured  her  with  a  special  cultus  of  confidence  and 
invocation :  they  had  the  first  and  largest  share  of  her 
benefits ;  and  one  of  her  biographers  affirms  that  the 
blessed  Margaret  manifested  still  greater  eagerness 
to  protect  and  succour  them  than  they  displayed  in 
invoking  her  in  their  needs,  like  a  loving  mother  who 
bestows  more  caresses  than  she  receives.1  Here  it  is 
a  child  of  five  years  named  Bartholomew  who  has 
been  seized  and  bruised  by  a  wheel  ;  the  weeping 
mother,  full  of  that  faith  which  moves  mountains, 
makes  a  vow  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  saint’s 
tomb,  and  the  child  immediately  arises,  perfectly 
cured  and  bearing  no  trace  of  any  fracture,2  There, 
it  is  a  robust  mountaineer  who  has  been  carried  off 
in  a  few  days  by  an  incurable  malady  and  who  has 
been  already  placed  on  the  bier  when  his  mother, 
remembering  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Naim,  implores  the  same  miracle  through 
the  intercession  of  the  venerable  penitent.  Her 

2  Bevegnati,  c.  XI.,  3^* 

P 


1  Giovagnoli,  1.  ill.,  c.  V; 
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prayer  is  heard  on  the  spot,  and  the  young  man, 
restored  to  life,  loudly  declares  that  he  owes  his 
resuscitation  to  the  power  with  God  which  the  saint 
enjoys.1 

Soon  all  the  malady-stricken  meet  at  her  tomb, 
where  the  multiplicity  of  prodigies  further  increases 
the  public  confidence.  A  lady  of  high  rank,  Donna 
Constanzia  Alticozzi  Orselli ;  a  woman  of  the  people, 
Baccia  Zefferini ;  a  Hieronymite  nun,  Sister  Maria 
Fortuna  Vannucci ;  a  noble  named  Buzio  ;  a  physi¬ 
cian  named  Antonio  Ciarpaglini,  and  a  hundred  other 
persons  stricken  with  incurable  diseases  affirm  on 
oath  having  been  suddenly  and  miraculously  cured 
through  Margaret’s  intercession.2 

To  these  benefits  of  a  private  nature  was  joined 
another  of  greater  import,  of  which  Cortona  has  pre¬ 
served  an  unfading  recollection.  It  was  in  1529,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  contests  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  who  were  disputing  the  possession  of 
Italy.  Philibert  of  Challon,  Prince  of  Orange, 
lieutenant  of  Charles  V.,3  and  successor  of  the  Con¬ 
stable  de  Bourbon,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Rome,  had  taken  by  assault  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  beaten  Lautrec  at  Naples,  and,  with  troops 
gorged  with  blood  and  plunder,  had  fallen  upon 
Florence,  where  he  wanted  to  uplift  the  imperial 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  XII.,  43.  2  Ibid.,  loc  cit.  and  Acta  Canoniz. 

3  See  Biographie  Universelle,  art.  Orange. 
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eagles.  No  city,  no  stronghold,  ventured  to  resist 
the  fury  of  this  young  captain  of  twenty-seven. 
Cortona  was  the  first  on  that  long  march  to  refuse  to 
submit,  either  because  it  had  relations  with  the 
French  party  or  simply  wished  to  preserve  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  True  it  had  no  defence,  only  its  ramparts 
and  two  companies  of  soldiers ;  but  it  counted  on  the 
patriotism  of  its  children  and  on  the  assistance  of  the 
saint  whom  it  regarded  as  the  invisible  protectress 
of  the  city.  The  prince,  furious  at  seeing  himself 
stopped  by  a  place  of  mediocre  importance,  swore  to 
be  revenged.  He  invested  it  with  twenty-five 
thousand  men  and  ordered  the  assault  on  the  most 
accessible  side,  the  San  Vincenzo  quarter.  But  all 
his  efforts  were  useless:  the  Blessed  Ugolino  and  St. 
Margaret  visibly  hovered  over  it,  on  the  one  hand 
urging  the  besieged  to  combat,  and  on  the  other 
repulsing  the  enemy.1  Philibert,  humiliated  by  this 
failure,  raised  the  siege  of  Cortona  after  only  imposing 
a  war  contribution  upon  it,  and  went  to  carry  devasta¬ 
tion  under  the  walls  of  Florence,  where  he  met  his 
death  on  the  3rd  of  August  in  the  following  year. 

The  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  servant  of  God  rapidly  spread  beyond  the  walls  of 
Cortona  and  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  her  name 
was  known,  invoked,  and  blessed  wherever  the 

1  Process  of  Blessed  Ugolino,  art.  IX.  A  fresco  by  Baldelli 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Cortona)  reproduces  this  event. 
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Franciscans  went.  Foremost  among  the  towns  and 
villages  which  had  recourse  to  her  intercession  and 
sing  her  praises  is  Pozzuolo.  In  that  little  Umbrian 
town  a  woman  named  Benassai'  was  stricken  with 
hemiplegia.  Animated,  like  all  her  fellow  townsfolk, 
with  a  tender  devotion  to  the  wonder-worker  of 
Cortona,  she  vowed,  if  her  infirmity  disappeared,  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb.  She  had  hardly 
formed  this  resolution  interiorly  when  she  felt  life  and 
strength  reviving  in  her  limbs.  One  may  guess  with 
what  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude  she  fulfilled  her 
promise.1 

After  Pozzuolo  comes  Citta  di  Castello.  There  a 
lady,  during  her  confinement,  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  the  resources  of  science  having 
proved  unavailing.  The  sick  woman  alone  felt  that 
hope  was  not  lost,  and  placing  all  her  confidence  in 
the  favour  of  her  whom  she  invoked,  repeated  in  a 
loud  voice,  “  St.  Margaret,  do  not  abandon  me !  ” 
Her  faith  was  rewarded  by  a  speedy  and  happy 
deliverance.2 

Here  is  another  and  somewhat  strange  incident, 
but  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  had 
experience  of  life.  A  child  had  purulent  and  incur¬ 
able  sores  in  its  limbs.  Donna  Bruna,  its  mother, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Cortonese  wonder¬ 
worker,  and  undertook,  if  her  son  was  cured,  to  ascend 

2  Ibid.,  loc.  cit .,  52. 


1  Bevegnati,  c.  xil.,  25. 
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to  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Basil.  Her  prayer  was 
heard,  but,  careless  Christian,  she  neglected  to  keep 
her  promise,  and  saw,  to  her  great  astonishment,  the 
ulcers  cover  her  child’s  body  anew.  Was  it  not  in 
punishment  of  her  negligence  ?  She  thus  under¬ 
stood  it,  and,  repentant,  renewed  her  vow  with  the 
same  success  as  the  first  time.  The  miracle  was 
striking  and  the  mother’s  heart  overflowed  with  joy. 
But  people  soon  forget  benefits.  Donna  Bruna,  as 
the  result  of  a  thoughtlessness  which  resembles 
ingratitude,  still  put  off  keeping  her  promise,  and  the 
dreaded  disease  made  its  appearance  again.  Finally, 
seized  with  remorse,  she  went  to  Cortona,  humbled 
herself  in  tears  and  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  the 
venerable  wonder-worker  ;  and  for  the  third  time  her 
son  was  perfectly  cured.  She  did  not  dissemble,  and 
ingenuously  related,  in  presence  of  Don  Felix,  the 
chaplain  of  the  sanctuary,  the  circumstances  of  the 
triple  miracle  wrought  by  her  who  shewed  herself  to 
be  so  steadfastly  the  consolatrix  of  afflicted  mothers.1 
The  deposition  refers  to  the  year  13 11. 

The  next  year  brings  on  the  scene  our  saint’s  own 
brother,  Bartholomew  of  Laviano,  affiliated  like  her 
to  the  Third  Order. 

When  the  Council  of  Vienne  had  decreed  the 
Crusade  (May  6th,  1312)  Bartholomew  embarked  at 
Ancona  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  some  of  his  fellow- 

1  Bevegnati,  loc.  cit.}  60. 
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townsmen.  During  the  passage  they  encountered  a 
dreadful  storm  which  cast  them  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  and  brought  them  within  an  ace  of  death. 
Bartholomew,  shewing  them  a  reliquary  containing 
his  sister’s  hair,  exhorted  them  to  put  all  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  her.  These  rough  soldiers  knelt  and 
prayed  fervently.  Immediately  the  wind  went  down, 
the  sea  became  calm  again,  and  the  ship  was  able  to 
cast  anchor  at  Ragusa.  There  Bartholomew  again 
had  experience  of  the  power  of  his  sister’s  intercession. 
An  epidemic  among  little  children  then  raged  in  that 
city.  A  wealthy  lord,  having  met  some  Tuscan 
crusaders  in  the  port,  generously  offered  them  hospi¬ 
tality.  During  the  repast  he  confided  his  trouble  to 
them.  His  son,  aged  two  years,  had  caught  the 
contagion  and  was  dying.  Bartholomew  told  him  of 
the  miracle  of  the  passage,  revived  hope  in  his  heart 
and  then  placed  the  reliquary  on  the  head  of  the 
young  invalid,  who  was  immediately  and  radically 
cured,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  parents.1 

Long  afterwards,  in  1745,  a  venerable  missioner  from 
Peru,  attached  to  the  Propaganda,  and  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  made  the  following  deposition  in  presence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  His  colleague,  a  priest 
very  devout  to  St.  Margaret,  had  undertaken  to  preach 
a  novena  in  her  honour.  Now,  during  one  of  the  days 

of  the  novena,  while  the  Indians  were  assembled 

1 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  XII.,  39  and  54. 
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around  the  sacred  pulpit,  Margaret  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  all  in  her  tertiary  habit,  approached  the  priest, 
and  promised  to  reward  him  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
her  glory.  Her  voice  was  so  melodious,  her  face  so 
radiant,  and  her  promises  so  encouraging,  that  the 
Indians,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  vowed  to  pay  to  the 
saint  a  devotion  of  honour  and  invocation  which  has 

survived  the  vicissitudes  of  time.1 

However  moving  may  be  the  relation  of  these 
different  prodigies,  there  are  two  others  which  seem 
to  us  still  more  striking,  because  they  are  a  more 
unquestionable  derogation  from  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  is  the  preservation  of  the  saint’s  body.  This 
body,  purified  by  penance,  is  incorrupt.  God  has 
said  to  the  worms,  “  Thou  shalt  not  touch  her,”  and 
to  time,  “  Thou  shalt  not  reduce  her  to  dust and  the 
worms  and  time,  which  spare  no  child  of  man,  have 
respected  these  sacred  remains. 

Moreover,  these  blessed  bones  sometimes  exhale 
delightful,  penetrating  emanations  without  any  analogy 
to  the  aromatic  essences  of  this  world,  and  producing 
a  double  effect  they  deposit  in  the  soul  the  seed  of 
sanctification  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  delight 
to  the  sense  of  smell. 

In  vain  will  rationalists  deny  the  supernatural :  it 
asserts  itself  here  in  an  evident  manner.  “  For,  that 
a  corpse  should  emit  no  disagreeable  odour,  is 
1  Giovagnoli,  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona ,  1.  III.,  c.  VIIIA 
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possible,”  says  the  learned  Benedict  XIV.;  “but, 
incorrupt  or  not,  that  it  should  exhale  balmy  and  con¬ 
tinuous  scents  without  there  being  any  natural  cause 
to  produce  them,  this  phenomenon  necessarily  affirms 
the  hidden  action  of  a  superior  power  which  is  none 
other  than  that  of  the  Sovereign  Master  of  creation.”  1 
One  may  argue  in  the  same  way  on  the  phenomenon 
of  incorruptibility,2  and  from  these  unassailable 
principles  is  deduced,  in  luminous  lines,  the  following 
conclusion:  the  two  phenomena  in  question  commonly 
have  a  superhuman  origin,  and  both  attest,  with  the 
same  force,  the  excellence  of  the  virtues  of  her  who, 
fed  on  the  Bread  of  angels  and  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  perfumes  of  the  Eucharist,  as  the  bee  is  with 
the  juice  of  the  flowers,  shed  around  her  during  her 
mortal  life,  before  God  and  man,  the  good  odour  of 
Christ. 

Extraordinary  prodigies,  it  is  true,  which  will  only 
find  unbelievers  among  men  who  know  not  the  Heart 
of  God  !  Margaret  so  loved  our  Lord !  Is  it  then 
difficult  to  admit  that  in  turn  He  should  be  pleased 
to  glorify  His  servant,  and  manifest  to  mortal  eyes  the 
infinite  love  He  bore  towards  her  and  will  bear 
eternally ! 

Cortona  has  always  had  a  special  share  in  Margaret’s 
blessings,  and  if  it  is  true  that  miracles  are  also  so 

1  De  Serv.  D.  beatif .,  1.  IV.,  c.  XXXI.,  18: 

2  Ibid.}  loc.  cit.}  c.  XXX.,  1 6. 
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many  benefits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  established  the  most  intimate  relations  between  it 
and  its  protectress,  and  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
annals  of  the  old  city  should  be  mixed  up  with  those 
of  the  saints  whose  precious  remains  it  guards. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Immemorial  Cultus  and  Canonization  of  the 

Saint. 

St.  Margaret  has  this  in  common  with  several 
saints,  that  she  was  honoured  with  a  public  cultus 
before  her  remains  were  cold.  The  oratory  of  St. 
Basil,  where  they  had  been  deposited,  having 
immediately  become  the  centre  of  a  pilgrimage,  soon 
sufficed  neither  for  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  who 
delighted  to  regard  the  saint  as  the  protectress  and 
the  most  solid  rampart  of  the  city,  nor  for  the  piety 
of  strangers  who  flocked  from  all  parts. 

They  then  saw  reproduced  in  Cortona  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  same  century  at  Assisi,  Padua,  and 
Bologna.  Those  proud  republics  knew  how,  when 
occasion  called  for  it,  to  proclaim  a  truce  in  their 
political  divisions  to  glorify,  not  vice  and  debauchery, 
as  is  too  often  done  in  our  days,  but  every  noble 
sentiment,  heroic  sanctity  as  well  as  military  courage. 
Thus  they  had  raised  splendid  basilicas  to  St.  Francis, 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  St.  Dominic,  as  the  best 
of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Inspired  by  the  same  faith  and  same  enthusiasm, 
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the  republic  of  Cortona  also  resolved  to  erect  a 
monument  which  should  transmit  to  the  most  remote 
generations  the  name  of  the  wonder-worker  who  had 
become  the  honour  and  glory  of  her  adopted  city. 
They  set  to  work  without  delay,  and  in  the  year 
1297,  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  concert  with  the 
podesta  and  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  ;  as  a  lapidary  inscription, 
done  in  the  contemporary  style,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  records : 

“  The  year  of  the  Lord,  1297, 

In  the  time  of  Don  Francis, 

Prior  of  the  Consuls  of  the  Commune  of  Cortona, 
the  first  stone  of  this  church  was  laid.”  1 

While  the  new  sanctuary  was  being  raised,  an  artist 
of  great  merit  (it  is  generally  believed  it  was  John  of 
Pisa)  was  charged  by  the  Consuls  to  carve  a  monument 
destined  to  decorate  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bishops  of  Arezzo  and  Chiusi,  not  content  with 
interesting  the  faithful  in  the  sanctuary,  hastened  to 
collect  the  materials  of  a  monument  still  more  lasting 
and  more  precious  than  marble.  They  collected  with 
respect  the  acts  of  virtue  and  miracles  which  were  to 

1  Ano.  Dni.  mcclxxxxvii.  Tempore  Dni.  Francisci 

Prioris  Consulum  Comunis  Cortone. 

Incepta  Fuit  Haec  Ecclesia. 

See  G.  Bevegnati,  Dissert.,  XII.  The  marble  plaque  on  which 
is  engraved  this  inscription  is  at  present  under  the  portico  of 
the  church. 
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figure  in  the  recluses  process  of  canonization,  and 
addressed  to  their  respective  diocesans,  in  1308,  a 
circular  in  which  they  vied  in  extolling  “  the  wonder¬ 
worker  who  restores  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead.”  1 

Ten  years  afterwards,  Isnard,  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Berenger,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  and  ten  other 
prelates  of  different  countries,  signed  a  collective 
letter  in  which  they  jointly  recommended  the 
pilgrimage  to  Cortona,  and  granted  forty  days  indul¬ 
gence  to  those  who  should  visit  the  saint’s  tomb 
or  gave  an  alms  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice.2 
Their  diploma  is  dated  from  Avignon,  and  nothing 
better  proves  to  us  the  prestige  already  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  penitent  of  Cortona.  When  Pope 
John  XXII.  had  made  that  city  the  Cathedral  city 
of  a  new  bishopric,3  the  first  bishop,  Ranieri  Ubertini, 
revived  with  solicitude  the  cause  of  the  penitent, 
confirmed  on  the  8th  of  April,  1328,  the  indulgences 
previously  granted,  added  new  ones,4  and  invited 
two  talented  painters,  Buffalmacco  and  Lorenzetti, 
competitors  of  Giotto,  to  depict  on  the  vaults  of 
St.  Basil’s  the  poem  of  the  saint’s  life. 

From  that  time  the  oratory  of  St.  Basil  has  had  its 

1  Acta  Canoniz. — Bevegnati,  Dissert .,  p.  160-166. 

2  Acta  Canoniz .  and  Bevegnati,  Dissert. ,  p.  167. 

3  Bull,  V igilis  speculatoris  of  June  19,  1325. 

4  Bevegnati,  Dissert p.  17 1. 
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history,  which  for  a  century  is  blended  with  that  of 
the  cultus  of  St.  Margaret.  It  was  first  served  by 
secular  priests;  then,  in  1385,  by  the  Olivetans,  who 
voluntarily  retired  five  years  afterwards,  and  finally  by 
the  Observantine  Franciscans.1  Here  is  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  latter  being  summoned  to  Cortona. 
In  the  year  1392  the  Provincial  of  the  Observants  of 
Tuscany,  Martin  of  Mossa,  visiting  on  foot  all  his 
convents  with  the  object  of  strengthening  therein  the 
work  of  John  de  la  Vallee  and  Paul  of  Trinci,  stopped 
at  Cortona.  The  governor  and  magistrates  of  the 
city,  glad  of  this  unexpected  visit,  reminded  him  of 
Margarets  attachment  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
the  widowhood  of  the  sanctuary  since  the  precipitate 
departure  of  the  Olivetans,  and  offered  him  the  post 
of  honour.  Martin  of  Massa  willingly  acceded  to 
their  request.  The  act  of  cession  was  signed  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1 392  ;  Boniface  IX.  confirmed  it  on 
the  second  of  the  following  December,  and  the  Obser¬ 
vants  immediately  took  possession  of  the  convent.2 

1  The  Observance  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  Reforms 
of  the  Seraphic  Order.  Inaugurated  in  1334  by  John  de  la 
Vallee,  and  propagated  by  Paul  of  Trinci,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis  of  the  great  Schism  of  the  West,  it  shone  with  a  bright 
lustre  in  the  persons  of  Saints  Bernardine  of  Siena  and  John 
of  Capistrano.  In  1390  it  counted  twenty  three  convents, 
situated  for  the  most  part  in  Umbria  and  Tuscany.  The 
Blessed  John  of  Stroncona  was  its  Commissary  General.  (See 
the  Aureole  Seraphique,  t.  I.  p,  127.) 

2  Bevegnati,  Dissert. ,  p.  175* 
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•Thus  was  realised  the  saint's  prediction  that  the 
Order  would  have  the  guardianship  of  her  mortal 
remains  as  it  had  had  the  guardianship  of  her  soul, 

but  only  after  a  long  space  of  time  :  Post  longum 
teinpus.1 

On  their  side  the  Franciscans  knew  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honour  which  was  done  them.  They  gave 
the  pilgrimage  a  new  impetus,  a  new  appearance,  and 
unrelaxingly  defended  the  saint’s  memory  against  the 
attacks  of  heresy,  her  relics  against  inroads  from 
outside,  and  her  cultus  against  outrage,  perhaps,  still 
worse,  from  indifference  and  forgetfulness. 

The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  the  old  Etruscan 
city  whose  history,  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is  more 
and  more  identified  with  that  of  her  sanctuary.  Each 
of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  one  becomes  for 
the  other  an  event  which  it  carefully  registers  in  its 
annals.  In  1515  Fope  Leo  X.  visits  the  monument, 
kneels  before  the  saint’s  shrine,  perceives  the  heavenly 
odour  which  it  emits,2  and  attaches  numerous  indul¬ 
gences  to  the  sanctuary.3  In  1542,  in  the  beginning 
of  modern  times,  at  the  moment  when  Luther  is 
setting  the  four  quarters  of  Germany  on  fire,  the 
municipality  of  Cortona  decides  that  henceforth  St. 
Margaret  shall  be  officially  ranked  among  the  patrons 
of  the  city,  that  her  feast  shall  be  celebrated  as  a 

x  Ibid.,  c.  11.,  note  26.  2  Acta  Canoniz. 

3  Bevegnati,  Dissert.-,  XII.,-  p.  135. 
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national  festival,  and  that  there  shall  be  three  holidays, 
the  2 1st,  22nd  and  23rd  of  February.1 2  And  such  is 
still  the  power  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  animates 
the  laws,  public  institutions  and  local  usages  that  the 
higher  classes  and  the  people  greet  this  decree  with 
the  same  joyfulness  with  which  they  would  have 
greeted  a  signal  victory.  On  the  31st  December, 
1580,  when  they  open  the  saint’s  tomb  and  transfer 
the  blessed  body  to  the  high  altar,  where  it  still  rests 
to-day,  the  civil  magistrates  occupy  a  place  of  honour 
at  the  function.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1602,  it  is 
again  through  the  action  of  the  city  governor,  Pietro 
Strozza,  who  commands  in  the  name  of  the  Medici, 
that  with  great  pomp  they  transport  to  St.  Basil’s 
what  seems  to  be  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
its  sacred  treasure  and  remains  the  most  magnificent 
adornment  within  its  walls — the  miraculous  crucifix 
of  St.  Francis’s.  In  1636,  the  bishop  of  Cortona,  Don 
Ludovico  Serristori,  consecrates  the  church  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Margaret.  Three  years  after,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Grand  Council,  he  institutes  the 
feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  penitent’s  relics,  and 
fixes  the  day  for  the  Sunday  after  the  Ascension. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  same  seventeenth  century, 
a  child  of  Cortona,  an  artist  of  great  renown,  Pietro 


1  Acta  Canoniz. — Bevegnati,  Dissert .,  XII. 

2  Ludovico  of  Pelago,  M.S.,  folio  70-74. 
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Berettini,  presents  a  crystal  shrine  which  allows 
people  to  gaze  at  will  on  the  saint’s  face.1 

All  these  facts  are  so  many  proofs  that  between  the 
city  of  Cortona  and  the  Franciscan  religious  there 
was  a  holy  emulation  in  the  fervour  of  the  public 
worship  paid  to  the  illustrious  penitent.  Both 
laboured  with  equal  ardour  for  her  glorification,  and 
hastened  by  their  wishes  the  day  when  her  name  should 
be  solemnly  inscribed  in  the  sacred  diptychs.  For 
they  knew  that  it  was  not  enough  to  unceasingly  have 
recourse  to  her  intercession  and  cover  her  tomb  with 
lights,  gold,  and  precious  stones  ;  to  all  these  testi¬ 
monies  of  popular  piety,  to  all  these  honours,  there 
was  wanting  a  definite  sanction,  that  of  the  authority 
whose  judgments  are  unchangeable  and  whose 
sentence  confers  on  public  or  private  worship  the 
character  of  certitude.  We  mean  the  Roman  Church  ; 
for  to  her  alone  it  belongs  to  read  the  names  of  her 
children  in  the  vault  of  the  invisible  firmament,  to 
proclaim  the  heroicity  of  their  virtues,  to  take  their 
ashes  out  of  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  to  place  them  on 
its  altars,  and  to  invite  all  generations  to  chaunt  with 
her  ;  Oh  !  how  beautiful  is  the  chaste  generation 
with  glory ;  for  the  memory  thereof  is  immortal  : 
because  it  is  known  both  with  God  and  with  men.”  2 

It  is  not  that  Margaret’s  cause  had  not  been  early 
introduced  into  the  Roman  Curia ;  but  on  account  of 


1  Ibid. 


2  Wisdom,  IV.,  i  i 
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the  troubles  of  the  time,  or  rather  by  a  special 
disposition  of  Providence,  which  reserved  it  as  a  force 
for  more  calamitous  times,  as  a  solemn  warning  to  that 
eighteenth  century  which  was  to  successively  acclaim 
Voltaire  and  Marat,  the  debauchery  of  mind  and  of 
blood,  it  did  not  emerge  from  the  clouds  which 
enveloped  it  until  after  the  sixteenth  century.  Leo  X. 
approved  the  immemorial  cultus  paid  to  the  penitent 
of  Tuscany,  permitted  her  relics  to  be  exposed  to 
popular  veneration,  and  authorised  the  celebration  of 
her  feast  throughout  the  whole  diocese  of  Cortona ; 1 
Urban  VIII.  extended  this  privilege  to  the  entire 
Order  of  St.  Francis  ;2  Clement  IX.  inserted  her  name 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology  ;  and  finally  it  was  given 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  to  terminate  the  cause. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  1728,  at  the  Mass  of 
Pentecost  Sunday,  he  promulgated  the  decree  of 
canonization.  He  had  expressly  selected  that 
solemnity  to  enhance  the  eclat  of  the  ceremony.  The 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  decorated  with  the  saint's  image, 
medallions  representing  her  miracles,  and  the  arms  of 
Cortona  alternating  with  those  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  was  adorned  like  a  queen.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  its  vast  nave  was  invaded  by  streams  of 
people,  and  the  Pope  entered,  borne  on  the  sedia 

1  Bull  Regimini  universalis  Ecclesice  of  Feb  6,  15 1 5 

(Bevegnati,  Dissert .,  p.  182.) 

2  Bull  Coelestis  aquce  of  Dec.  13,  1623  {Ibid-. j  p.  184). 
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gestatoria,  preceded  by  his  Court,  generals  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  two  representatives  of  Cortona,  Nicholas 
Pancrazzi  and  Joseph  Tomasi,  and  surrounded  by  his 
Swiss  Guard.  After  the  chaunting  of  the  Vent 
Creator ,  he  unfolded,  in  moving  terms,  the  cause 
presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  touching  than  the  parallel  he 
drew  between  the  Magdalen  of  the  Gospel  and  her  of 
the  Seraphic  Order. 

•  “  Our  illustrious  predecessor,  Pope  St.  Gregory, 
preaching  on  the  conversion  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
deemed  that  it  was  a  subject  to  which  tears  would  be 
more  suitable  than  speech.  He  had  no  words  to 
exalt  the  courage  of  the  sinner  coming  to  prostrate 
herself  at  the  knees  of  the  God-Man,  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Messiah  receiving  with  ineffable  tenderness  her 
whom  the  Pharisees  repulsed.  What  he  admired  in 
the  pages  of  the  Gospel,  we  admire  in  times  nearer  to 
us.  Margaret  of  Cortona  is  another  Mary  Magdalen  : 
same  fall  and  same  disorders  ;  same  prodigies  of  grace 
which  attract  the  one  and  the  other  to  the  Saviour's 
feet  j  same  tears  and  same  words  of  pardon." 

The  infallible  Doctor,  erect  and  mitred,  then 
pronounces  these  solemn  words  :  il  To  the  honour  of 
the  adorable  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  the  authority  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  by  ours,  after  mature  deliberations 
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accompanied  by  long  prayers,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  our  brethren  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  assembled  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  seeing  that  the  holiness  of  her  life,  the 

x 

integrity  of  her  faith  and  the  excellence  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Blessed  Margaret  are  notorious  facts,  we 
inscribe  her  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  fix  her  feast 
for  the  22nd  of  February.”  1 

At  that  moment  the  silver  trumpets  resounded 
throughout  the  Basilica :  the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter’s 
tolled  forth ;  and  salvos  of  artillery  were  fired  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  At  the  same  time  the  Pope, 
laying  aside  his  mitre,  entoned  the  Te  Deum,  which 
the  Cardinals  and  congregation  continued,  alternating 
with  the  singers  of  the  Pontifical  Choir. 

The  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  ended,  the  august  and 
aged  Pontiff  ascended  the  altar  to  offer  to  God  the 
Victim  without  spot.  During  Mass  a  choir  of 
harmonious  voices  chaunted  :  “  As  soon  as  grace  had 
enlightened  the  depths  of  her  soul,  the  Magdalen 
of  the  Seraphic  Order  repented.  Many  sins  are 
forgiven  her,  because  she  loved  much.”  Another 
choir  responded :  “  My  Beloved  to  me,  and  I  to  my 
Beloved.  I  have  found  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ;  I 
possess  Him  and  I  shall  never  let  Him  go.”  2  After 

1  Bull  Sanctitate  et  doctrina  of  May  27,  1728,  a-pud 
Bevegnati,  Dissert.,  p.  186. 

2  Breviar.  Rom.  Francisc ,,  22  Feb, 
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Mass  the  Supreme  Pastor  opened  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  and  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  the 
congregation.  At  night  the  city  was  illuminated  as 
by  enchantment,  and  the  Romans  displayed  indescrib¬ 
able  enthusiasm.1 

All  these  splendours  which  derived  incomparable 
eclat  from  the  Pontifical  majesty  and  the  Vatican 
Basilica  were  reflected  in  Rome  and  far  away,  when¬ 
ever  a  convent  of  the  Order  was  situated. 

•  At  the  Ara  Coeli,  the  residence  of  the  General  of 
the  Observance,  the  functions  for  the  triduum  in 
honour  of  St.  Margaret  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence.  At  Cortona  they  necessarily  assumed 
a  special  religious,  national  and  more  intimate 
character  than  anywhere  else.  Was  not  St.  Margaret 
to  the  Cortonese  a  fellow-citizen,  a  patroness,  a 
glory  to  all  ?  Thus  they  understood  it.  For  three 
days,  from  the  2 1st  to  the  23rd  of  May,  1730,  the 
courts  were  closed,  business  suspended,  and  the 
whole  people  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing;  decora¬ 
tions,  chants,  panegyrics,  illuminations,  nothing  was 
wanting  to  make  the  triduum  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  the  ancient  dity.  It  was  also  on  the  occasions  of 
these  festas  that  the  municipality  decided  on  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  sanctuary,  because  too  small  to  contain  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  A  few  years  afterwards  (1739)  a 

1  Giovagnoli,  Life  of  St.  Margaret ,  1.  hi.,  and  Archives  of 
the  Marquis  Pancrazzi,  Cortona. 
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prince  very  devout  to  the  same  penitent,  John  V., 
King  of  Portugal,  took  upon  himself  the  major 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  restoration,  and  built 
the  transept,  dome,  and  two  lateral  chapels.1 

On  their  parts  the  Pontiffs  who  succeeded  Benedict 
XIII.  did  not  in  the  distribution  of  their  alms,  forget 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Margaret.  Clement  XII.,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Sunday  after  the  Ascension,  or  to  one  of 
the  days  of  the  Octave,  the  plenary  indulgence  fixed 
by  Benedict  XIII.  for  February  22nd  ;2  and  Pius  VI. 
conceded  to  the  diocese  of  Cortona  for  the  same  Sun¬ 
day  the  use  of  the  Office  and  the  Mass  proper  of  the 
saint.3  These  favours  not  only  testify  to  the  great 
interest  which  the  Pontiffs  took  in  the  venerable 
sanctuary ;  they  also  indicate  that  religion  was  then 
free  and  flourishing,  and  that  the  hillsides  of  Cortona 
were  the  rendezvous  of  pilgrims. 

There  is  nothing  fortuitous  in  the^works  of  God. 
It  was  at  a  sign  from  His  hand  that  stars  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  firmament  appeared  to  shed  their 

1  M.S.  of  St.  Margaret. 

2  Brief.  Alias  felicis  of  December  18,  1734  (Bevegnati 
Dissert p.  191.) 

3  Brief  Curis  in  civitate  Cortona  of  November  24,  1781. 
(Bevegnati,  p.  196.)  He  also  established  at  Cortona  a  con¬ 
fraternity  of  penitents  of  St.  Margaret,  which  Alexander  VII. 
approved,  and  Benedict  XIV.  erected  into  an  archconfra¬ 
ternity.  ( [Ibid .,  p.  185  and  194.)  The  object  of  this  confra¬ 
ternity  is  to  foster  among  the  faithful  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice. 
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light  for  Him  who  created  them.  It  is  at  another 
sign  that  the  saints  appear  on  the  world’s  scene,  and 
after  their  death  take  their  places  among  the  models 
and  defenders  of  the  Church  Militant.  The  time  for 
Margaret’s  glorification  arrived  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Regency  orgies.  To  a  generation  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  the  penitent  by  her  example 
preached  the  fatal  consequences  of  forgetfulness  of 
God,  and  the  necessity  of  expiation.  The  eighteenth 
century,  at  its  dawn,  had  still  enough  of  Christian  sense 
to  understand  this  language,  which  was  that  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  reason  ;  but  it  was  not  the  same  at  its 
decline.  Fed  on  the  blasphemies  of  Voltaire,  the 
pastorals  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  scandals 
of  the  Pompadour,  it  slumbered  in  pleasures,  careless 
of  the  morrow. 

The  awakening  was  terrible.  ’89  broke  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  and  struck  the  hour  of  chastisements,  the 
hour  of  the  Saturnalias  of  the  Revolution.  Thrones 
and  altars  overthrown,  convents  suppressed,  scaffolds 
permanently  erected,  Italy  trampled  by  French 
soldiers,  Pius  VI.  brutally  wrenched  from  Rome  and 
transported,  dying,  to  Valence,  while  the  adepts  of 
philosophism  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that  he 
was  the  last  of  the  Popes  ;  all  this  violence,  all  these 
outrages,  flung  a  veil  of  ignominy  over  the  face  of 
France,  a  mourning  veil  over  the  august  face  of  the 
Church.  But  Christ,  who  watches  over  the  destinies  of 
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His  immaculate  Spouse,  suddenly  imposed  silence  on 
the  winds  and  tempests  let  loose  for  ten  years ;  and  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  its  dawning,  contemplated  with 
astonishment  the  triumph  of  the  Cross,  the  revival  of 
ancient  beliefs,  the  re-appearance  of  pilgrimages,  that 
is  to  say  the  resurrection  of  what  the  Revolution 
imagined  had  been  for  ever  stifled  in  blood  and  mud. 
We  hasten  to  see  how  this  movement  of  the  Christian 
Renaissance — the  most  sudden,  the  most  prodigious 
which  the  history  of  modern  times  presents — extended 
even  to  the  heart  of  Tuscany. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Sanctuary. 

(1855-1887.) 

It  was  a  vow  made  by  a  terrified  population  that 
called  into  existence  the  present  church  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Cortona. 

In  1855  the  cholera,  that  black  plague  of  modern 
times,  had  fallen  upon  the  great  cities  of  the  Peninsula, 
spreading  desolation  and  death  everywhere.  It 
reached  Cortona,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
mowed  down  a  thousand  victims — that  is  to  say,  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants — without  baffled  science  being 
able  to  exorcise  the  evil.  In  presence  of  half-open 
tombs  the  faith  of  the  Cortonese  awakened.  They 
called  to  mind  that  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
from  whence  had  many  times  descended  upon  their 
ancestors,  in  days  of  distress,  the  implored  succour. 
Then,  headed  by  the  magistrates,  they  ascended  it  in 
the  attitude  which  suits  suppliants.  There  were  no 
tears  in  their  eyes ;  their  grief  was  too  deep.  But 
their  prayer  was  fervent  and  their  hearts  full  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Prostrate  on  the  bare  and  ruined  stone  floor 
of  the  oratory  of  their  ancient  patroness,  they  besought 
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her  to  remove  the  terrible  scourge,  and  vowed,  if  they 
were  heard,  to  raise  another  temple  to  her,  richer  and 
more  vast,  which  should  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
that  signal  favour.  In  the  prayer  of  an  entire  people 
there  is  a  power  which  moves  mountains  to  their  base 
and  arrests  the  thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  God. 
The  cry  of  affliction  and  hope  which  went  up  from 
Monte  Sant’  Egidio  was  heard  ;  for  at  that  very 
moment  the  angel  of  destruction  stopped,  sheathing 
the  sword  without  smiting  any  more. 

Must  only  an  effect  of  chance  be  seen  in  such  a 
precise  coincidence  between  the  ardent  supplications 
of  a  mourning  city  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  epidemic  ?  The  Cortonese  did  not  think  so,  and 
looking  up  to  an  intelligent,  a  superior  cause,  attri¬ 
buted,  without  hesitation  or  human  respect,  to  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  mediation  of  St.  Margaret 
a  deliverance  wherein  the  art,  science,  and  genius  of 
man  counted  for  absolutely  nothing. 

They  did  not  display  ingratitude.  A  commission 
composed  of  the  most  illustrious  names — the  Bourbons 
di  Petrella,  the  Pancrazzi,  and  the  Corrazzi — was 
immediately  formed  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cortona,  and,  warmly  supported  by  the 
Ministers-General  of  the  Order,  took  steps  to  fulfil 
the  vow  of  gratitude.  Unfortunately,  the  zeal  of 
patrician  nobles  was  thwarted  by  events  that  are 
more  dolorous  than  the  other — earthquakes,  the 
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invasion  of  Garibaldian  bands,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  duchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
seizure  of  Rome.  It  was  only  in  1 873,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cortona,  Mgr.  Laparelli  Pitti,  that 
they  were  able  to  resume  the  work.  Two  valiant 
servants  of  St.  Margaret,  two  indefatigable  propagators 
of  her  cultus — Father  Mary  of  Brest  (Mgr.  Potron, 
Bishop  of  Jericho),  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
Father  Antoninus  Fioresi  of  the  Pious  Schools  of 
Florence — became  the  apostles  of  this  undertaking. 
Encouraged  and  blessed  by  Pius  IX.,  they  at  last 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  their  efforts  crowned 
with  complete  success.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1877, 
the  edifice,  built  with  the  gold  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Belgium,  was  opened  to  worship,  and  on  the  8th  of 
September  of  the  year  following  solemnly  consecrated 
by  Mgr.  Laparelli. 

The  new  sanctuary  gave  new  life  to  the  pilgrimage. 
Illustrious  visitors  hastened  from  Rome,  Florence  and 
Paris,  moved  by  the  one  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the 
Magdalen  of  the  Seraphic  Order.  In  1885  all 
Cortona  was  on  its  knees  on  the  mountain,  pouring 
out  acts  of  thanksgiving,  and  recognising  its  indebted¬ 
ness  to  St.  Margaret  for  having  been  spared  by  the 
scourge  which  again  depopulated  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Monte  Sant’  Egidio  and  the  valley  of  the  Chiana  are 
the  home  of  devotion  to  St.  Margaret.  It  was  there 
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it  was  born ;  there  that,  like  the  palm  tree  planted 
by  running  waters,  it  yielded  its  first  fruits  and  shed 
the  aroma  of  its  early  perfumes  ;  it  is  from  thence  it 
extends  afar  over  the  whole  Order  of  St  Francis  its 
branches  and  its  protecting  shade.  To-day,  after 
having  long  flourished  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  solitude 
of  Fransciscan  cloisters,  it  is  beginning  to  blossom 
forth  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Already  thousands  of 
voices  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Canada,  are 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  saint  or  imploring  the 
help  of  her  protection,  and  to  this  homage  or  these 
suppliant  invocations  correspond  innumerable  benefits, 
which  evidence  that  the  rich  gifts  of  which  she  is  the 
dispensatrix  are  not  exhausted. 

Thus  is  fulfilled  the  promise  which  the  God  of 
mercy  made  to  His  servant:  “  I  shall  bestow  a  special 
blessing  on  all  those  who  shall  love  thee,  all  those  who 
shall  invoke  thee,1  and  in  many  countries  thou  shalt 
be  a  light  to  sinners.”  2 

Each  of  the  elect  has  his  special  gift.  We  address 
ourselves  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  obtain  the  spirit 
of  penance;  to  St.  Anthony  to  recover  lost  objects. 
It  seems  that  the  privilege  granted  to  the  penitent 
of  Cortona  is  to  always  exercise  her  power  over  the 
maladies  of  body  or  soul  she  loved  to  treat  during  the 
days  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage ;  sinners  and  young 

1  Bevegnati,  c.  IX.,  34. 

2  Ibid.,  c.  IV.,  10.  “  Eris  lux  in  multis  provinciis  mundi.” 
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mothers  are  evidently  the  objects  of  her  predilection. 
We  shall  not  be  rash  in  trying  to  establish  a  statistic 
of  which  He  alone  knows  the  figures  who  counts  the 
drops  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  but  we  know  from  a 
certain  source  that  hundreds  of  sick  people  owe  their 
cure  to  her ;  a  large  number  of  women  called  to  the 
honours  of  maternity,  a  happy  deliverance  ;  and,  what 
is  better  still,  thousands  of  souls  in  error  a  wealth  of 
peace  in  the  calm  possession  of  the  truth  ;  thousands 
of  fallen  ones  their  rehabilitation.1 

No,  sweet  call  of  divine  mercy,  you  have  not  sounded 
in  vain  in  the  solitudes  of  Tuscany  !  No,  chaste  tears 
of  the  converted  sinner,  sweet  and  bitter  kisses  of 
penance,  exquisite  perfume  of  prayer,  no,  you  have 
not  been  barren  !  Other  Margarets  have  risen  from 
the  couch  of  vice.  They,  in  their  turn,  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  still  humid  feet  of  the  Redeemer,  have 
washed  them  with  their  tears,  have  dried  them  with 
their  loosened  hair ;  and  by  that  divine  contact  have, 
along  with  dignity  and  honour,  recovered  a  second 
innocence,  less  beautiful  but  more  affecting  than  the 
first ;  for  it  is  born  of  the  tears  of  repentance. 

The  impulse  has  been  given ;  other  sinners  will 
come,  and  modern  society  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
For  the  day  when  the  masses  shall  be  moved  and  bend 
the  knee  in  prayer,  that  day  will  announce  the 

1  See,  at  the  close  of  this  work,  a  novena  in  honour  of 
St.  Margaret. 
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awakening  of  souls  and  the  beginning  of  a  moral 
uplifting.  Does  not  Holy  Scripture  tell  us  that 
iniquity  produces  the  decadence  of  nations  and  that 
justice  uplifts  them  ?  And  does  not  history  teach  us 
that  it  is  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  every  religious 
renovation,  the  necessary  and  productive  principle  of 
every  social  renovation,  comes  ? 

When  will  that  day  come  ?  Very  soon,  perhaps  ; 
for  we  must  make  no  mistake,  our  epoch  is  not  only 
the  reign  of  demolitions,  it  is  also  the  reign  of 
courageous  reparations ;  and  seeing  the  movement 
which  bears  minds  towards  the  summit  of  doctrinal 
affirmation,  we  firmly  believe  that  our  eyes  shall  see 
the  daybreak  of  Christian  restorations  before  this 
agitated  century  shall  have  passed  into  the  night  of 
time.  The  cultus  of  St.  Margaret  will  not  have  been 
foreign  to  the  triumphs  which  we  prognosticate.  It 
is  so  very  appropriate  to  the  present  times,1  to  the 
needs  of  a  suffering  generation  which  is  dying 
through  having  abandoned  the  Gospel  and  which, 
above  all,  has  need  of  hope  and  forgiveness  !  It  is  so 
attractive  to  the  wandering  sheep  whom  it  sweetly 
invites  to  return  to  the  fold  !  Does  it  not  make  the 
truth  lovable  ?  And  who  does  not  know  that  from  the 
truth  flows,  like  the  river  from  its  source,  union  of 

1  “  The  devotion  to  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  is,  indeed,  that 
which  suits  modern  times  ;  we  have  all,  in  fact,  need  of  succour 
and  pardon”,  (Words  of  Leo  XIII.,  to  Rev.  Father  Mary  of 
Brest,  in  the  audience  of  May  18th,  1878.) 
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minds,  energy  of  wills,  the  assertion  of  all  the  rights  of 
God,  all  those  great  things  which  the  phrase  Christian 
restoration  implies  ?  But  let  us  leave  to  God  the 
secret  of  those  moral  transformations  which  will  be 
the  joy  of  the  future,  and  let  us  return  to  our  sanctuary, 
to  which  everything  draws  us,  the  beauty  of  the  site, 
the  purity  of  the  architectural  lines,  and  the  perfume 
of  the  historical  memories  and  spiritual  favours  which 
these  walls  send  forth. 

•  It  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  Roman  style,  with 
three  naves,  cupola,  and  campanile.  The  roof  is  a 
blue  expanse  studded  with  golden  stars,  and  enlivened 
here  and  there  with  an  image  or  other  figures  of  the 
saint.  Four  frescoes  under  the  dome,  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Peace,  attract  attention  :  it 
is  the  work  of  Bandini  of  Siena.  The  high  altar  is 
of  marble  ;  the  saint’s  shrine  surmounts  the  altar  like 
that  of  St.  Francis  in  the  crypt  of  the  Sacro  Convento . 

To  the  right  of  the  transept  stands  the  miraculous 
crucifix  which  spoke  to  the  saint.  This  wooden 
crucifix  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  belongs  to 
the  Byzantine  school,  and  is  lifesize.  With  its  fleshless 
arms  and  its  royal  crown  on  its  head,  it  produces  a 
striking  effect.  One  would  say  that  its  lips  were 
going  to  open  to  repeat  to  the  humble  penitent  “  My 
poor  sinner,  what  wishest  thou  ?”  Near  the  altar  is  a 
statue  of  the  saint,  who  seems  to  reply  “  Lord,  I  only 
wish  for  Thee  !  ” 
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To  the  left,  near  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
is  the  sarcophagus  attributed  to  John  of  Pisa.  It  is 
in  Carrara  marble  and  in  the  pointed  style.  The 
saint,  the  two  angels  who  invite  her  to  the  nuptials  of 
the  Lamb,  and  the  six  bas-reliefs  which  record  the 
principal  episodes  of  her  life  and  two  miracles 
obtained  after  her  blessed  death,  all  these  life-like, 
elegant,  delicately  wrought  figures  reveal  the  skill  of  a 
master  of  the  thirteenth  century.1 

Lower  down,  a  marble  plaque  fixed  to  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  nave  apprises  us  that  the  first  bay  at  the 
lower  side  occupies  the  site  of  our  contemplative’s 
cell — a  cell  which  communicated  with  the  oratory  of 
St.  Basil,  and,  to  our  great  regret,  was  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary.  Two 
beautiful  white  marble  statues,  representing  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Clare,  and  due  to  the  chisel  of  Amalia  Dupre, 
daughter  of  the  eminent  artist  of  that  name,  guard 
the  entrance  of  the  transept.  Here  and  there  are 
hung  on  the  wall  some  pictures,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  by 
Pietro  Zanotti,  a  Bolognese  painter.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  rose  window  of  the  facade  and  the 

1  Here  is  the  order  of  subjects  treated  in  the  bas  reliefs 
of  the  sarcophagus  :  1.  St.  Margaret  puts  on  the  habit  of  the 
Third  Order  ;  2.  She  gives  her  tunic  to  a  poor  woman  ;  3.  She 
receives  from  our  Lord  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins  ;  4.  Her 
death  ;  5 .  The  sick*  kneeling  before  her  tomb,  implore  their 
cure  ;  6;  Deliverance  of  one  possessed. 
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inscription  engraved  on  the  frontispiece  of  the 
temple : — 

Pcenitenti  Margaritae. 

(To  Margaret,  penitent.) 

Boldly  pitched  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  700  metres,  elegant,  without  having 
the  grandiose  character  of  the  basilicas  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  the  Portiuncula,  this  edifice  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic  monuments  of  the  city  of  Cortona, 
which  it  dominates,  or  rather  protects.  It  contains  a 
treasure,  alongside  which  all  the  magnificences  of 
art  pale,  and  which  is  the  very  cause  of  its  erection — 
it  is  the  body  of  St.  Margaret.  It  will  be  soon  six 
hundred  years  since  her  soul  took  its  flight  heaven¬ 
wards,  and  her  body  is  there  preserved  in  its  integrity, 
respected  by  time  as  well  as  by  the  political  revolu¬ 
tions  which  have  so  many  times  overturned  Italy.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  rock-crystal  shrine  held  at  the  corners 
by  wrought  silver  plates,  the  work  and  gift  of  Pietro 
Berettini,  and  rests  on  white  silk  stuff  in  the  costume 
which  the  humble  tertiary  wore,  grey  striped  dress, 
flaxen  cord,  and  grey  mantle  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  face  is  intact,  the  skin  of  the  forehead  white :  the 
left  cheek  is  discoloured  in  consequence,  it  seems,  of  a 
wound  made  by  a  stone  flung  by  a  young  voluptuary 
of  the  time,  while  Margaret  was  visiting  the  poor  of  the 
city.  The  elect  of  God  seems  to  be  sleeping,  and  on 
her  lips,  ready  to  open,  flits  the  smile  of  the  resurrec- 
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tion.  Her  head,  covered  with  a  white  satin  veil  and 
environed  with  a  laurel  crown,  symbol  of  her  victory 
over  hell,  rests  on  a  red  damask  cushion.  The  hands, 
bronzed  by  time,  are  crossed  upon  her  breast ;  the  bare 
feet  are  likewise  of  a  dusky  hue,  particularly  the  right 
one.  From  the  top  inside  are  suspended  silver  crosses 
and  medallions,  souvenirs  of  some  rich  gentlemen 
devout  to  St.  Margaret.  One  cannot  take  his  eyes 
off  these  blessed  remains,  and,  in  presence  of  this 
victory  achieved  over  death,  involuntarily  repeats  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  :  “  Ubi  est ,  mors ,  victoria  tua  ? — 
Death  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ”  Death  thou  art  con¬ 
quered  ! 

Twice  a  year,  on  the  two  feasts  of  the  saint,  the 
22nd  of  February  and  the  Sunday  after  the  Ascension’ 
the  shrine  is  open,  and  each  time  pilgrims  come  to 
venerate  her  remains  may  verify  the  perpetuity  of  the 
miracle  we  have  just  affirmed. 

Of  these  two  feasts,  the  second  is  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  ;  it  comes  to  us  in  a  form  and  with  certain 
particularities  which  are  nowhere  else  reproduced. 
Every  year,  from  time  immemorial,  it  brings  the 
pilgrimage  from  Laviano,  and  every  year  also  it 
stimulates  a  holy  emulation  in  piety  between  the 
two  populations  who  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  given  to  the  Church  one  of  the  most  complete 
types  of  penitent  love. 

Before  the  Piedmontese  invasion  this  feast,  like 
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that  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  Orleans,  was  impressed  with  a 
character  at  once  religious  and  national.  All  the 
civic  authorities  were  there  ;  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
and  salvos  of  artillery  announced  the  opening  of  the 
solemnity.  Alas  !  in  Italy  as  in  France  the  secret 
societies  have  risen  to  power  and,  since  the  annexation, 
the  magistrates  of  Cortona,  although  always  deeply 
devoted  to  St.  Margaret,  no  longer  form  part  of 
the  official  procession.  But  if  the  feast  has  lost  its 
patriotic  to  retain  only  its  sacred  character,  it  has 
none  the  less  survived  every  revolution  with  that  fresh¬ 
ness  and  air  of  imperishable  youth  with  which  the 
Church  invests  all  that  it  touches. 

On  the  eve,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Father  Guardian,  vested  in  white  cope  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  Cortonese,  who  represent  the 
municipality,  uncovers  the  crucifix  which  spoke  to 
the  holy  penitent  and  incenses  it  three  times.  The 
procession  proceeds  towards  the  high  altar.  The  four 
officials  of  the  municipality  carry  the  seven  keys  that 
close  the  tomb,  which  they  open,  and  the  priest 
incenses  three  times  as  before.  Nothing  so  touching, 
nothing  so  profound,  as  these  religious  ceremonies, 
the  meaning  of  which  impresses  itself  upon  a  mind  ever^ 
so  little  familiarised  with  Catholic  liturgy.  It  is 
from  Christ  comes  all  good,  all  greatness,  all  holiness  ; 
it  is  from  Him  that  the  elect  have  received  the  initial 
grace  of  a  vocation  as  well  as  the  crown  of  glory 
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which  encircles  their  brow  ;  it  is  to  Him  that  redounds 
all  the  honour  of  their  sanctification. 

About  five  o’clock  the  Bishop  of  Cortona,  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  the  city  clergy,  ascends  processionally 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  for  two  hours  priests  and  people 
chaunt,  with  full  hearts,  the  praises  of  St.  Margaret. 

About  seven  o’clock  the  procession  descends  to 
the  Cathedral. 

An  hour  after  sunset  the  whole  hill  is  ablaze  ;  here 
and  there  in  Cortona  bonfires  are  lighted,  and  Laviano 
responds  with  a  similar  illumination.  For  some 
moments  the  place  seems  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  peak 
of  the  Amiata  appears  upon  the  horizon  like  a  giant 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold.  These  feux  de 
joie  are  an  invitation :  Cortona  invites  Laviano  and 
Pozzuolo  to  come  next  day  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
their  fellow-citizen. 

The  next  morning  pilgrims  from  Laviano,  joined 
by  those  from  Perugia,  Terontola  and  Arezzo,  ascend 
the  mountain  slopes.  The  peasant  women  are 
recognised  by  their  national  costume,  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  St.  Margaret ;  a  gaudy  coloured  dress,  a 
collar  of  pearls  around  the  neck,  and  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief  round  the  head. 

Laviano  brings  to  the  saint  its  traditional  offering 
of  a  wax  taper,  and  thrice  the  clergy  and  choir  of 
female  singers  make  the  tour  of  the  high  altar,  as  if 
to  solemnly  proclaim  that  if  Cortona  has  afforded 
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Margaret  means  of  doing  penance,  it  is  to  Laviano 
redounds  the  honour  of  having  given  her  birth. 
Meanwhile  the  singers  repeat  in  harmony  a  canticle 
composed  in  honour  of  their  protectress,  a  slow, 
simple,  very  antique  melody,  which  brings  before  us 
all  the  scenes  of  her  conversion  and  penitential  life. 

The  day  passes  rapidly  in  the  midst  of  the  flow  of 
musical  symphony  and  the  superior  harmonies  of 
prayer.  At  night  the  pilgrims  from  Laviano  take 
leave  of  their  saint,  laying  at  her  feet  a  last  outpouring 
of  gratitude  for  benefits  obtained,  and  return  proces- 
sionally,  while  the  Father  Guardian  closes  the 
shrine  to  protect  it  from  profanation. 

Between  the  sinner  of  the  Gospel  and  her  of 
Tuscany  there  are,  we  have  said,  intimate  and  sweet 
affinities.  Both  had  given  up  their  souls  to  earthly 
pleasures ;  both  also  have  made  reparation  for  their 
faults  by  a  heroic  penance  and  have  been  crowned  with 
spiritual  privileges,  because  they  have  loved  without 
limit.  But  if  their  souls  are  sisters  in  faith,  love  and 
tears,  the  rocks  where  they  sanctified  themselves 
bear  scarcely  any  resemblance.  We  have  nothin^ 
here  which  resembles  the  South  of  France  nor  the 
rocky  wilds  of  the  Sainte  Baume,  nor  the  tall  forests 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  nor  the  luxuriant  meadows 
of  Gresivaudan  ;  the  Apennines  present  themselves 
to  us  under  a  more  gracious  aspect,  with  warmer 
tones,  more  harmonious  curves.  Let  us  contemplate 
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for  a  moment  this  valley  of  the  Chiana,  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arrest  and  retain  our  attention. 

It  extends  from  Chiusi  to  Arezzo,  and  from 
Cortona  to  Montepulciano.  At  your  feet,  on  an 
abrupt  declivity,  lies  Cortona  with  its  narrow  streets, 
its  numerous  belfries,  its  brick  houses,  its  ivy-clad 
ramparts,  and  those  portions  of  Cyclopean  walls  which 
are  the  admiration  of  the  tourists.  Lower  down,  the 
olive  covers  with  its  pale  foliage  the  sides  of  the  hill 
and  creeps  up  to  the  base  of  the  walls ;  then  the 
valley  opens  out,  immense,  fertile,  radiant,  with  its 
ripening  harvests,  its  cluster  of  umbelliferous  pines, 
its  lanes  of  mulberries  and  elms,  around  which  the 
vine  hangs  in  garlands.  Opposite,  boldly  stationed 
like  a  sentinel,  is  Montepulciano,  whose  embattled 
walls  gleam  in  the  sunlight  and  whose  white  towers  are 
silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky  ;  and,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  horizon,  the  summits  of  the  Amiata  and  Monte 
Cettona.  To  the  right,  in  one  of  the  mountain  gaps 
on  the  verge  of  a  noisily  rushing  torrent,  whose  foamy 
waters  are  inexhaustible,  the  picturesque  hermitage 
of  the  Celle.  To  the  left,  Ossaia,  where  Hannibal 
achieved  one  of  those  victories  over  the  Roman  legions 
which  were  near  giving  the  Semites  the  supremacy  of 
the  world;  quite  near,  a  corner  of  that  Lake  of 
Perugia  which  witnessed  the  appalling  austerities  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Umbria ;  in  the  undulations  of  the 
plain,  on  a  surface  of  emerald  and  topaz,  Pozzuolo 
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and  Laviano.  Finally,  behind  you,  a  grove  of  cypress, 
planted,  it  is  believed,  by  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena ; 
the  imposing  ruins  of  the  fortress,  from  the  height  of 
which  the  Medici  long  exercised  their  dominion  over 
the  country ;  and  the  crest  of  Monte  Sant*  Egidio, 
with  its  crown  of  chestnuts,  its  pure  horizons  and  its 
immeasurable  perspectives. 

One  never  tires  of  viewing  this  landscape,  either 
when  the  sun,  rising  from  the  Perugia  side,  illumines 
the  plain  with  its  first  rays,  or  makes  the  peaks  of 
the  Amiata  glow  with  its  fiery,  purple  beams,  before 
disappearing  behind  the  Siena  Mountains. 

Undoubtedly  Italy,  with  its  beautiful  sky  and  its 
mountain  chain  between  two  seas,  perpetually  pre¬ 
sents  surprises  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  Genoa  has 
its  marble  palaces,  its  perfumed  villas  and  its  sea — 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea — which  softly  bathes  its  walls 
and,  despite  its  decay,  brings  it  hourly  the  tribute  of 
distant  countries.  Naples  has  its  immense  Bay  and 
its  ever-burning  mountain.  But  the  Valley  of 
Cortona  remains  none  the  less  one  of  the  most 
alluring  panoramas  in  the  Peninsula. 

This  natural  magnificence,  reflecting  the  power  of 
the  Creator,  where  everything  speaks  of  His  goodness, 
plunges  the  soul  into  a  sweet  ecstasy  and  raises  it  to 
high  thoughts.  What  an  impression  must  it  not  have 
made  on  a  contemplative  soul  like  Margaret’s  !  Dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  Seraphic  Patriarch,  strongly  impregnated 
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with  his  spirit,  and,  like  him,  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
she  used  material  beauties  as  a  pedestal  to  ascend  to 
Him  who  is  their  Author,  and  having  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Him,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  creatures, 
sometimes  through  the  Eucharistic  veils,  she  pursued 
Him  with  an  ardour  which  increased  the  regret  of  not 
being  able  to  attain  to  Him  in  this  lower  sphere. 
We  cannot  follow  her  in  the  raptures  of  her  mystic 
piety ;  but  if,  once  converted,  she  had  the  merit  of 
knowing,  adoring,  and  glorifying  God  under  all 
circumstances,  our  duty  is  to  seek  everywhere  traces 
of  her  steps,  and  to  publish  all  that  is  associated  with 
her  cultus  or  her  memory.  We  have  fulfilled  this 
task  as  regards  the  monument  which  shelters  her 
sacred  remains.  To  complete  it,  let  us  descend  the 
mountain  slopes  and  visit,  or  rather  venerate,  like  so 
many  reliquaries,  at  Cortona  and  Laviano,  the  other 
habitations  and  places  sanctified  by  her  presence. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  Visit  to  other  Monuments. 

In  the  middle  ages,  whether  it  was  an  independent 
commune  or  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Casali, 
Cortona  was  a  source  of  intellectual  life,  a  centre  ot 
social  activity.  To-day,  above  all  since  the  annexa¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  funereal  city;  like  Assisi,  like  Padua,  it 
lives  on  a  tomb.  The  Etruscan  Academy,  despite 
the  learning  of  its  members,  is  little  known ;  the 
Casali  family  is  extinct;  the  independence  of  the 
former  republic  is  only  a  memory.  The  memory  of 
St.  Margaret  alone  still  lives,  full  of  grandeur  and 
immortality.  There  is  not  a  street,  not  a  square, 
which  does  not  speak  of  her.  First,  it  is  a  ruined 
nunnery,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Benedictines, 
where  the  saint,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  worked 
a  miracle  inspired  by  a  sentiment  of  gratitude.  She 
had  just  visited  a  sick  child  and  was  with  difficulty 
reascending  the  rugged  path  which  leads  to  the 
citadel.  Exhausted,  her  strength  spent,  she  asked 
the  nuns  for  a  little  wine.  Having  none,  they  ran  to 
a  benefactor,  who  gave  them  a  small  bottle  of  it.  The 
saint  drank  a  few  drops  of  this  wine,  motioned  to  the 
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nuns  to  pour  the  remainder  into  an  empty  cask,  and 
with  her  blessing  it  increased  to  such  an  extent  that, 
while  reminding  the  Sisters  of  the  nunnery  of  the 
recluse’s  active  charity,  it  became  to  them  an 
irrefutable  testimony  of  the  power  of  her  influence 
with  God.1 

A  little  lower  is  met  the  cell2  which  the  saint 
occupied  for  twelve  years,  and  which  is  now  enclosed  in 
a  Salesian  boarding  school.  The  room  where  the 
humble  tertiary  cared  the  poor  is  also  shown,  and 
the  spring  from  which  she  drew  the  water  which 
slaked  her  thirst. 

Opposite  is  the  asylum  which  sheltered  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  crowded  from  different  parts  of  Tuscany; 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  Mercy  Hospital,  where 
the  saint  spent  on  the  care  of  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  orphaned  all  the  strength  and  devotedness  with 
which  the  love  of  God  inspired  her ;  and  quite  near,  the 
church  of  St.  Francis,  which  merits  special  attention. 

It  is  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  famous  Friar  Elias, 
but  not  his  masterpiece.  When  one  has  seen  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Santa  Croce  of  Florence, 
so  rich  in  stained-glass  windows,  marbles  and  paint¬ 
ings,  one  is  quite  astonished  to  learn  that  St.  Francis’s 
of  Cortona  belongs  to  the  same  century  and  is  the 

1  Marchese,  St.  Margaret ,  1.  III.,  c.  III. 

2  Margaret’s  first  dwelling  place  has  disappeared,  as  well 
as  the  house  of  the  Moscari  and  the  Berarda  gate. 
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outcome  of  the  same  inspiration;  and  this  difference 
is  only  explainable  by  the  disagreeable  modifications 
which  the  edifice  underwent  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance.  A  grand  but  spurious  work,  with 
Gothic  portal  and  chapels  in  the  Greek  style,  its 
defaced  walls,  its  open  roof  and  rectangular  windows, 
produce  a  disagreeable  impression,  unredeemed  by 
the  immensity  of  the  edifice.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
walls  are  full  of  Franciscan  memories.  Above  the 
high  altar  is  a  beautiful  reliquary  of  the  true  Cross, 
given  by  the  Emperor  Vataces  to  Friar  Elias ;  in  the 
interior  of  the  convent  the  cell  where  the  latter  died, 
absolved  and  reconciled  (1253);  in  the  choir  of  the 
religious,  the  sepulchral  stone  which  formerly  covered 
his  bones.  Above  all,  the  Church  speaks  of  the 
penance,  tears  and  visions  of  St.  Margaret.  Here  is 
the  altar  where  she  was  admitted  into  the  Third 
Order ;  the  place  she  occupied  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  to  hear  the  eloquent  voice  of  Father  Bevegnati ; 
the  altar  where  formerly  was  the  miraculous  crucifix 
which  spoke  to  her ;  farther,  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
sacristy,  the  solitary  chapel  which  witnessed  her 
soul’s  mystical  ascension,  and  where  Our  Lord  called 
her  His  daughter,  His  spouse,  and  pearl  of  His 
Heart.  Friar  Elias  disappears  and  one  recalls  nothing 
else  but  the  Magdalen  for  whom,  without  knowing  it,  he 
prepared  an  assured  shelter  from  the  world’s  seductions. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  Cathedral 
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square,  rises  anew  the  image  of  the  saint.  A  statue 
in  Carrara  marble  with  bronze  bas-reliefs,  represents 
the  heroine  habited  as  a  tertiary,  erect,  interceding 
for  her  adopted  country.1 

Thus,  far  from  imitating  those  ediles  of  our  great 
city  who,  seized  with  a  mad  fury,  cause  the  most 
respectable,  the  most  sacred  memories  of  the  ages  of 
faith  to  disappear,  Cortona  adds  a  new  link  to  the 
chain  of  her  traditions  already  six  hundred  years  old. 
It  wishes  to  show  forth  its  gratitude  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  that  its  devotion  to  St.  Margaret  should 
be  manifested  in  the  public  squares  as  well  as  in  the 
centre  of  its  temples.  O  Cortona,  this  cult  of  the 
past,  this  courageous  and  persevering  affirmation  of 
thy  faith,  honour  thee  as  much  as  they  glorify  her 
who  is  their  object ! 

From  Cortona  let  us  go  down  to  Pozzuolo  and 
Laviano,  our  saint’s  birthplace. 

Pozzuolo  is  a  rather  smart,  good-sized  country 
town,  like  the  market  towns  of  Touraine,  built  on  an 
eminence  between  Lake  Thrasimene  and  the  course 
of  the  Chiana,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cortona  and 
Montepulciano.  It  counts  more  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  all  very  devout  to  their  saintly  fellow- 

1  The  bas-reliefs  represent  four  heraldic  figures :  the 
dragon  and  the  lion,  the  eagle  and  the  griffin.  The  two  first 
figure  successively  in  the  city  arms,  the  two  others  in  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Casali, 
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countrywoman.  So,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  their  church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  took 
care  to  preserve  the  sacred  font  where  Tancred’s 
daughter  was  regenerated.  It  was  in  that  church 
she  made  her  first  communion  ;  it  was  probably  there 
also  she  received  Confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chiusi. 

A  mile  from  Pozzuolo,  going  down  towards  the 
Chiana,  one  perceives  a  rustic  chapel  and  a  few  houses 
round  it  under  the  shadow  of  a  cluster  of  pines  and 
cypress.  It  is  Laviano,  the  predestined  hamlet 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Mary  Magdalen  of  the 
Seraphic  Order.  Tancred’s  house  is  like  all  those  of 
the  local  tillers  of  the  soil.  Below  a  workroom  ;  above 
a  room  with  the  traditional  step  where,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  family  take  their  rest  sheltered  from  the 
sun’s  rays.  Farther  on  the  village  chapel  decorated 
with  the  saint’s  banner  and  some  pictures  relative  to 
her  life  ;  and,  quite  near  to  it,  the  fig  tree  under  which 
Margaret  wept  when  she  was  driven  out  of  her 
father’s  house  by  her  stepmother. 

Laviano  has  only  three  hundred  souls,  and  is 
a  suburb  of  Pozzuolo.  It  is,  then,  an  unimportant 
village  ;  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  nothing  is  little 
or  contemptible  that  recalls  the  birth  and  works  of 
God’s  elect. 

At  a  mile  from  Laviano  one  descries  a  villa  better 
built,  with  a  tower  which  in  the  middle  ages  betokened 
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a  manorial  property ;  it  is  the  Villa  Palazzi,  inhabited 
by  the  young  noble  who  abducted  Margaret.  Not 
far  from  there,  on  the  way  from  Pozzuolo  to  Petri- 
gnano,  is  encountered  the  oak  of  bad  counsel,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  seducer  was  traitorously  assassinated. 
The  tree  is  still  living,  a  mute  but  eloquent  witness  of 
the  severities  of  divine  justice,  and  still  puts  forth 
vigorous  branches.  Close  beside  it  rises  a  chapel 
commemorative  of  Margaret’s  conversion,  the  chapel 
of  the  Repentance,  built  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(x7 56)  by  Francesco  Franceschini  of  Perugia,  and 
dependent  on  the  parish  of  Pozzuolo. 

Farewell,  Laviano  !  Gloriosa  dicta  sunt  de  te  : 
glorious  things  have  been  told  of  thee.  Thou  art 
the  least  among  the  villages  which  people  the  valley 
of  the  Chiana  ;  but  thou  hast  become  the  most 
celebrated,  since  Providence  has  chosen  thee  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Penitent  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  proudest  cities  envy  thy  glory. 

And  you,  amiable  saint,  whose  cultus  flourishes  and 
is  propagated  in  our  days  as  a  supreme  hope  in  the 
midst  of  numberless  defections  and  apostacies,  extend 
ever  a  protecting  hand  over  Laviano,  your  native 
country,  over  Cortona,  your  adopted  country,  over 
France,  the  great  sinner  of  modern  times,  and  forever 
guard  two  treasures  which  nothing  can  replace  and 
which  form  the  best,  the  most  solid  patrimony  of 
the  nations — faith  and  love. 
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NOVENA  IN  HONOUR  OF  ST.  MARGARET  OF 

CORTONA; 


RESPONSORIUM; 


O  Margarita  Pcenitens 
Patrata  quae  fles  crimina, 
Tuas  sequamur  lacrymas, 
Viam  secuti  lubricam. 


Flagras,  et  igni  perpeti 
Candescis,  O  virgineis 
Inserta  digne  floribus. 


Constanti  amore 


R7.  Nos  poenitentes  aspice, 
Et  corda  nostra  percute 
Dolore  mentis  intimo, 
Christi  superno  munere. 


ty.  Nos  poenitentes,  et. 


ty.  Nos  pcEnitentes,  etc. 
Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spiritui  Sancto. 
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Ora  pro  nobis,  beata  Margarita  : 

R7.  Ut  digni  efficiamur  promissionibus  Christi. 

Oremus.  Deus  qui  famulam  tuam  Margaritam  de  perditionis 
via  ad  salutis  tramitem  misercorditer  reduxisti  :  eadem  nobis 
miseratione  concede  ut  quam  prius  errantem  sectari  non 
erubuimus,  mox  pcenitentem  impigre  sequi  gloriemur. 

Antiphona  (cx  Breviar.  Francis.) 

Ut  cognovit,  resipuit  seraphici  Ordinis  Magdalena.  Dimissa 
sunt  ei  peccata  multa,  quia  dilexit  multum. 
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Lord,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy  on  us: 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Jesus  Christ,  hear  us. 

Jesus  Christ,  graciously  hear  us. 

God  the  P'ather  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  us. 

God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on  us. 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  mercy  on  us. 

Holy  Trinity  one  God,  have  mercy  on  us.  v 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  ' 

St.  Joseph,  worthy  Spouse  of  Mary, 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Patriarch  of  the  Poor, 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  glory  of  the  Seraphic  Order, 

St.  Margaret  of  Cortona, 

St.  Margaret,  disciple  and  faithful  imitator  of  St.  Francis, 

St.  Margaret,  model  of  penitent  love, 

St.  Margaret,  privileged  Spouse  of  the  Son  of  God, 

St.  Margaret,  lily  of  the  fields, 

St.  Margaret,  violet  of  humility,  ' 

St.  Margaret,  rose  of  the  Seraphic  Garden,  / 

St.  Margaret,  victim  of  Jesus, 

St.  Margaret,  sister  of  the  Seraphs, 

St-  Margaret,  lover  of  the  God  of  the  Tabernacles, 

St.  Margaret,  apostle  by  your  lively  faith, 

St  Margaret,  martyr  by  desire, 

St.  Margaret,  assured  help  of  sinners, 

St.  Margaret,  beacon  light  to  the  shipwrecked, 

St.  Margaret,  healer  of  the  sick, 

St.  Margaret,  who  didst  raise  the  dead  to  life,  y 


Pray  for  us. 
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Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  spare  us 
O  Lord.  ’ 

Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  graciously 
hear  us,  O  Lord. 

Lamb  of  God  who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
on  us. 

f.  Pray  for  us,  O  Blessed  Margaret. 

R7.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  Christ. 

Prayer. — O  God  who  wiliest  not  the  death  of  the  sinner 
but  his  conversion  and  life,  thou  who  hast  brought  back  the 
Blessed  Margaret  from  the  paths  of  vice  to  those  of  virtue,  break 
the  chain  of  our  sins  and  grant  us,  through  her  intercession  and 
example,  the  grace  to  serve  thee  in  purity  of  heart. 

Our  Father  and  Hail  Mary. 


THE  END. 
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Papal  Blessing Cardinal  Logue,  who  presented  a  copy  of  this  work  to 
the  Pope,  at  a  general  audience  given  to  the  Cardinals  on  January  15th,  1901, 
wrote  to  the  translator His  Holiness  received  your  beautiful  volume  most 
graciously  and  commissioned  me  to  send  you  his  special  blessing.” 

OPINIONS  OF  ECCLESIASTICS. 

Cardinal  Logue “The  book  will  do  much  to  keep  the  example  of  the 
glorious  Saint  of  Assisi  before  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  earnestly  recommend 
the  book  to  the  faithful.” 

Cardinal  Vaughan  “It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  biographies  of  the 
Saint  that  I  know— graphic,  attractive,  tinged  with  spiritual  ardour,  and  a 
most  striking  portrait  of  the  man  and  of  the  day  in  which  his  life  was  set.” 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Dublin  Review  s— “ That  the  third  edition  of  this  life  of  St.  Francis  has 
been  called  for,  betokens  its  popularity.  Mr.  O’Connor  has  done  good  service 
in  rendering  it  into  idiomatic  English.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow 
upon  the  translation.” 

Weekly  Register Excellent  reading  for  the  Catholic  general  reader. 
Some  of  Mr.  O'Connor’s  additional  notes  are  of  great  interest,  especially  one 
on  stigmatisation.” 

Tablet  i— “  Will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  love  the  seraphic  saint.  Mr. 
R.  F.  O’Connor’s  translation  is  limpid;  and  the  appended  chapter  on  the 
history  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  these  countries  will  be  found  instructive 
and  interesting  ” 
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Catholic  Times:— “A  first-rate  translation  of  Father  Ch^ranc^'s  ad¬ 
mirable  biography.  The  work  could  not  be  more  highly  commended  by 
ecclesiastical  authorities.” 

Catholic  Book  Notes “  Probably  the  best  popular  account  of  St. 
Francis.” 

Franciscan  Annals  (England)'.—"  It  fully  deserves  its  popularity. 

.  .  .  Graceful  in  style,  vivid  in  narrative  .  .  .  The  translation  is  simply 
excellent.” 

Catholic  World  (American)  “ The  book  deserves  the  generous  com¬ 
mendations  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  authorities.” 

New  York  Freeman’s  Journal “  Mr.  O’Connor’s  translation  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous,  of  great  interest, 
and  unusually  well  done,  many  of  them  from  famous  paintings.” 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  s— “  Eminently  readable,  while  at  the 
same  time,  a  solidly  useful  volume,  the  fruit  of  very’  careful  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  subject.” 

New  Ireland  Review  Told  with  a  simple  directness  which  makes 
it  very  pleasant  reading.  Told  thus,  the  story  gains  immensely  in  vivid 
picturesqueness.  ” 

Freeman’s  Journal "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  religious 
literature  of  the  language  has  been  enriched  by  this  admirable  translation  of 
the  monumental  work  of  the  Rev.  Leopold  de  Ch6ranc6,  O.S.F.C.” 

Irish  Daily  Independent “  The  most  popular  biography  of  the  Saint 
in  this  country.” 

The  Irish  News  (Belfast)  t—"  Has  earned  a  high  reputation  both  for 
its  literary  merits  and  the  exhaustive  amount  of  interesting  research  which  it 
contains. 

Irish  Catholic "  A  better  book  could  not  be  introduced  to  Catholic 
homes,  or  distributed  as  prizes  in  Catholic  Convents  and  Colleges.” 

Ave  Maria:— "The  best  Life  of  St.  Francis  for  general  reading.  There 
are  some  really  interesting  and  valuable  notes  by  the  translator.” 

Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and  Times A  translation 
which  has  had  the  cordial  approval  of  Our  Holy  Father,  several  Cardinals, 
and  many  of  the  Hierarchy  and  Clergy." 

Cork  Examiner Mr.  O’Connor’s  excellent  translation  is  a  perfect 
piece  of  work,  and  the  book  itself,  when  once  taken  up,  will  not  be  willingly 
laid  down  until  it  is  finished.  ’ 
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